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CHAPTER XXVI. 



EEVIVAL OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. THE REFORMATION. 

At no period, even during the middle ages, were the Greek 
and Latin classics entirely neglected. The Christian Fathers, 
like Augustine, Lactantius, and Tertullian, were familiar with 
them, sometimes studying them with a view to expose more 
effectually the errors of their nlythology. In the school of 
Paderborn, not long after 1000 a. d., Sallust and Statins, as 
well as Virgil arid Horace, appear to have been read. Alcuin 
was familiar with the leading Eoman classics. This was the 
case especially with the celebrated Gerbert, who seems to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with them. In England, even 
under Edward the Confessor, the rhetorical works of Cicero, 
and writings ascribed to Aristotle, were read, it is said, at 
Oxford. . John of Salisbury is perpetually citing the poets, 
especially Horace, and he was familiar with the writings of 
Cicero. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the ecclesiastical 
spirit so far predominated, that in many quarters the study of 
the ancient classics was regarded with disfavor. As Alcuin, 
in his old age, dropped his Horace and Virgil, turning rather 
to the Bible and the Fathers, so the Church manifested for a 
time a strong distaste for Pagan learning, and was disposed to 
place even Aristotle under its ban. But from the time of 
Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, there was a steady ad- 
vance in the study of the ancient classics. Petrarch himself 
studied Cicero for his style. Even before the fall of Con- . 
stantinople in 1453, an Italian scholar had sent to England a 
Latin translation of Plato's "Kepublic," and, at about the 
same date, English scholars visited Italy to obtain the advan- 
tages of classic culture. 

The art of printing (after 1460 a.d.) gave an unprece- 
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dented impulse to learning. All the extant writings of an- 
tiquity, of any importance, were in demand. At Oxford, 
Aristotle's " Ethics " were printed in 1479. Somewhat pre- 
vious to this, the famous school at Deventer had been estab- 
lished, at which Erasmus received his early education. Before 
the close of the century, colleges or universities had been 
established or enlarged at Cracow (1402), Wurtzburg (1402), 
Leipsic (1409), Eostock (1415), St. Andrews (1411), Caen 
(1417), Dole (1426), Louvain (1427), Poictiers (1430), Mech- 
lin (1440), Glasgow (1450), Basil (1458), Treves (1473), Sara- 
gossa (1474), Valence (1475), Aberdeen, Tubingen, TJpsal 
(1477), Mentz (1482), Pisa (1487), and Munster (1491). At 
the university of Paris, the study of Greek was introduced, 
but it had powerful prejudices to encounter. The strife 
between the Nominalists and the Kealists was there continued 
with severe bitterness, although the former, in Gerson's time, 
were in the ascendant. In 1490, the writings of Plato were 
translated into Latin, and published under the patronage of 
Lorenzo de Medici. The task devolved upon Ficino, whose 
Platonism was modified by Oriental speculations, and "ap- 
pears a beautiful, but too visionary and hypothetical system 
of theism." It was, in fact, modified by the influence of 
Plotinus and the Alexandrian school, as well as the writings 
of Philo, and the, as yet, unexposed forgeries, that for a cen- 
tury later, went under the names of Hermes Trismegistus and 
Zoroaster. 

In 1485, a youthful prodigy, the celebrated John Picus of 
Mirandula, appeared at Florence. He had studied canon law 
at Bologna, and philosophy at the chief universities of Italy 
and France. Under Ficino, he became acquainted with 
Plato, and withdrew his reverence from Aristotle. His early 
death arrested him in the midst of an activity full of promise, 
but he lived long enough to attract attention to many topics 
of curious speculation, and spur other minds to active inquiry. 

At a little earlier date, Eeuchlin had visited Italy. The 
aged Argyropylus, on hearing him translate a passage from 
Thucydides, had exclaimed : " Our banished Greece has now 
flown beyond the Alps." There, indeed, Agricola had al- 
ready become famous for his learning, under the patronage 
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of John Camerarius, Bishop of Worms. Conrad Celtes was 
equally conspicuous, kindling in Saxony a taste for learning. 
More famous than either, the celebrated Erasmus was rising 
into notice. In 1497, he visited England, and formed the 
acquaintance of Groceyn, Colet, Linacre and Thomas More. 
He found in them kindred spirits, who confirmed and encour- 
aged him in his classical tastes. In 1500, the first edition of 
his " Adages " was printed at Paris. It was but a fragment . 
of what it afterward became, but it was rich in seed thoughts, 
gathered from a broad range of learning, and sometimes spark- 
ling with the wit of the compiler. Thus a single name lent 
lustre to German progress, while Northern Italy retrograded 
under the tread of conflicting armies. As they withdrew. 
Pope Leo X. devoted himself with a zeal worthy of his family 
connection, to the patronage of letters, not, however, without 
incurring the suspicion of heathen rather than of Christian 
tastes. 

Before the Reformation under Luther was inaugurated in 
Germany, the chief matter of literary interest is the conflict 
between zeal for learning and monastic conservatism. On the 
side of the former, Erasmus and Reuchlin were the lead- 
ers. The " Encomium MorisB " was published in 1511, and 
at about the same time Eeuchlin was engaged in resisting the 
monkish project for destroying all the Hebrew Bibles as 
fountains of heresy, and placing the study of Greek literature 
under the ban. In this matter he had the sympathies of Leo 
X. on his side. 

It will scarcely be imagined that in these circumstances 
much attention would be given to topics of natural theology. 
They were brought forward, if at all, only to be regarded 
with suspicion. 

At the school of Padua, Pomponatius was the most re- 
nowned professor. In 1516, he published a work on the 
immortality of the soul. It met with answers from several 
quarters, and was publicly burned at Venice. At the court . 
of Leo X., however, it was protected by the interposition of 
Cardinal Bembo. The Inquisition permitted the author to 
reprint his treatise, with some corrections. His position was 
a denial of the sufficiency of philosophical arguments in proof 
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of immortality, wliile he yet accepted the doctrine in submis- 
sion to the Church. There is reason, liowever, to believe 
that his own convictions were disguised imder his profes- 
sions. 

Several works were reprinted at about this time w^hich had 
been written during the previous century. One of the most 
noted of these was " Physico-Theology," or " Liber Creaiuror 
rum sive Hbmine,^^ by Sebuadus, a Spanish physician and 
natural philosopher, who, in the former part of the fifteenth 
century, was a professor in the University of Toulouse. 

This "Theologia Naturalis" of Raymond de Sebonde is 
specially deserving of notice. Written in Latin, it was trans- 
lated into French by Montaigne, who greatly admired it, and 
who freely confesses his own indebtedness to tlie author. The 
book is wholly devoted to the rational proofs of religion. 
Sebonde sets out vrith an exposition of the correspondence 
between the moral and material world. lie notices the 
mutual relations of natural and revealed religion. The 
doctrines of Christianity are traced to the principles of 
natural reason, after which follow the direct proofs of 
revelation. Hallam* has given some extracts from the orig- 
inal Latin, which enable us to see to what extent he antici- 
pated the views and arguments of subsequent writers. 

" Two books," he says, " have been given us by God : 
namely, that of the created universe, or the book of nature ; 
the other, the book of holy Scripture. The first was given to 
man from the beginning, when the universe was framed, since 
every creature is but a certain letter written by the finger of 
God, and out of the many creatures, as from many letters, the 
book is composed. To this book man belongs, and is tlie 
chief letter in it. And as words made of letters, convey and 
imply knowledge, even to diverse significations and wonder- 
ful thoughts, so, in like manner, the creatures conjoined and 
compared together, possess diverse significations, and express 
diverse thoughts, containing the knowledge necessary for 
man. But the second book of Scripture was given to man 
subsequently, and this for the insufficiency of the first book, 
since man, as blind, knew not how to read in the first. Still, 
« Hallam's Lit ot Europe, Am. Ed,, 1841, L 90. 
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the first book of creation is common to all, while clerks only 
know how to read in the other. 

" That first book of nature cannot be falsified .or blotted out, 
nor falsely interpreted, insomuch that heretics cannot falsely 
understand it, nor can any one become a heretic tlirough it. 
But the second can be falsified, and falsely interpreted, and 
wrongly understood. Yet each is from the same source, since 
the same Lord both made creatures and revealed the Scripture. 
Thus they mutually accord, and one does not contradict the 
other, yet the first is connatural with us, while the second is 
supernatural. Moreover, since man is naturally rational, and 
capable of instruction and learning, and since naturally, from 
his creation, he has actually no learning and science, though 
fitted to apprehend it ; and since learning and science cannot 
be had without the book in which it has been written, it was 
most fitting, in order that nian's capacity be not in vain, that 
divine wisdom should prepare a book for man, in which, by 
himself, and without a master, he might study the necessary 
learning. Wherefore He created for him this whole visible 
world, and gave it to him as his own book, at once natural 
and infallible, written with the finger of God." Sebonde 
adds that the reason why none of the ancient pagan philoso- 
phers succeeded in mastering the learning of tliis book, was 
their own blindness, although what wisdom they had was 
derived from it. But to the true wisdom that leads to life 
eternal, they could not attain. 

Upon other works, like that of Kaymond Lully, previously 
written, but published at this juncture, we need not linger. 
Nearly all that are not of minor importance, have been already 
mentioned. The Italian School of Bembo, aspiring to a pure 
Latin style, adapting heathen phrases to the usages and even 
the characters of Christianity, and producing treatises which 
were frigid and tasteless, and without practical living interest, 
was of small account in theistic literature ; a negative rather 
than positive element, while Northern Europe, convulsed by 
the great issues of the Eeformation, found little leisure for 
philosophic or theosophic speculation. At Paris, Budoeus 
maintained the reputation of being the most profound Greek 
scholar in Europe: In different quarters attention was 
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directed to new translations of the Scriptures in various 
languages. Theological controversy absorbed a large share 
of intellectual activity. Even the reformers were at variance 
among themselves. Anti-Trinitarian views were represented 
by the Socinian group at Vicenza, and by Servetus, who met 
his fate at Geneva. Luther unifonnly appeals to the authority 
of the Scriptures, and makes little account of reason or nat- 
ural religion. Calvin, in his "Institutes," very briefly dis- 
cusses questions of natural theology, except incidentally, in 
the exposition of his system. lie lays it down, indeed, as an 
incontrovertible position, "that the human mind, even by 
natural instinct, possesses some sense of a Deity." lie quotes 
the testimony of Cicero, and cites the audacious Caligula, with 
his unbridled contempt of the Deity, yet trembling at every 
instance of the Divine wrath, as a witness against his own 
professed belief. This idea of a Deity impressed on the mind 
of man is moreover "indelible." Men have by nature an 
innate persuasion of the Divine existence. The reasoning of 
Plato on this point, and the argument of Gryllus in Plutarch, 
are both expressly commended by Calvin. He approves also 
the term, microcosm, applied to man by the philosophers. 
The order and preservation of the world attest the Divine 
wisdom and providence. Paul's reference to Aratus is men- 
tioned, and lines from Virgil are quoted in support of the 
argument. The ordinary course of nature, and what is ex- 
traordinary, declare the Divine perfections. The notions of 
Plato, Socrates, Hiero, the Stoics and Epicureans are adverted 
to, while their manifest inadequacy, and their inferiority to 
the Scriptures, are emphatically asserted. 

Scholasticism was rudely assaulted by the new forces of the 
age. Ludovicus Vives, a native of Spain, but afterward resi- 
dent in England and the Netherlands, produced his treatise, 
"2?e corruptis Ariibus et tradendis DiscipUnis^^ in which he 
displayed his contempt for the schoolmen. In England, 
Henry VIII. found himself compelled to unite with Oxford, 
in breaking down their authority. Melancthon at flrst 
opposed the Aristotelian philosophy, but at a later date was 
disposed to regard it with more favor. He argues, indeed, 
Sometimes from the dogmas of Aristotle, sometimes from a 
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literal interpretation of Scripture, so as to arrive at strange 
conclusions." * Among his writings is one " On tlie Soul," 
in which physiology as well as pyschology is included." 

The treatise of Pomponatius on the immortality of the soul 
was followed by two others on fate and free-will. In the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Peter Ramus, who perished in the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, assailed the authority of Aris- 
totle, and from the writings of Plato, and his own ingenious 
mind, framed a short-lived scheme as a substitute for the old 
philosophy. Paracelsus (1493-1541), born near Zurich, and 
educated under Trithemius, and at various universities, with a 
mixture of fanaticism and imposture, boasted of what he 
called his Cabalistic art. He maintained the animation of all 
things. All nature lives, but, beside its life, there are spiritual 
beings also, living with man, to whom he gave fanciful names ; 
who reveal the future, and are guardians of hidden treasures. 
Man, moreover, has a sidereal as well as material body, an 
astral element unequally distributed to individuals. Cornelius 
Agrippa, in whose writings we find much that is curious and 
striking, is scarcely to be classed with Paracelsus, although he 
had drunk deeply from the springs of the Cabalistic philoso- 
phy. His peculiar speculations exclude him from the respect 
which he might otherwise claim for whatever of good sense 
is found in his other writings. He speaks of occult forces 
derived from the soul of the world and the influence of the 
stars. The mundane spirit actuates all beings, but in unequal 
degrees, and gives life and form to each. Higher and lower 
orders are connected in a scale of being characteristic of the 
emanative philosophy. Man is sympathetically connected 
with other parts of this scale, and there are intelligences, 
mimdane, angelical and demoniacal, that he may propitiate 
and influence. Cardan (1501-1575), a native of Pavia, and, 
like Paracelsus, a physician, was an avowed opponent of Aris- 
totle ; but the wildness, crudity and obscurity of his writings, 
which were very voluminous, have excited grave suspicions of 
his sanity. Rabelais (1483-1553), who is never serious for a 
single page, deserves mention only for the curious interpreta- 
tion of writings which have at once puzzled and amused those 
« HaUam, L 201 
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who have sought in them a profound allegorical meaning, and 
for satirical references, half sardonic and half infidel, to the 
ecclesiastical and political abuses of his age. Berangcr of 
Carpi, Vesalius, a native of Brussels, but a professor at Pavia ; 
Vidus Vidius, at Paris, and Lavasseur, a French writer about 
1640, and who appears to have known the circulation of the 
blood, were all physicians, noticeable mainly for the impulse 
they gave to anatomical study and that branch of natural the- 
ology to which it has been made subsidiary. 

The learned Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) is of no account as 
an original thinker, nor can we attach any importance to the 
professions of a man who was as ready to change his creed as 
his country. His name is memorable only for his scholarship, 
and finds a place here only from the fact that he wrote Manvr 
ductio ad Stoicam Philosqphiam. Nearly contemporary with 
him were certain Italian Aristotelians, who have been re- 
proached for atheistic tendencies, and among whom Cesalpini 
must be classed. His QtuBsiiones PeripateticcB was published 
in 1675, and, though its contents have been pronounced para- 
doxical and unintelligible, attracted considerable attention. 
The author substitutes the barren unity of pantheism for reli- 
gion, and holds that nothing is substance which is not animated. 
Particular souls which animate bodies, are themselves sub- 
stances only because they are parts of the first substance, a 
simple, speculative, but not active intelligence, perfect and 
immovable, which is God. The separate immortality of 
human souls is, however, asserted ; nor is the reasonable soul 
in mankind numerically one. We have here some anticipa- . 
tion of the speculations of Spinoza, not perhaps absolutely 
inconsistent with some sort of theism. 

To nearly the same period with Cesalpini, belong Bernard 
Telesio, Jordano Bruno, Sanchez, a Portuguese physician; 
Aconcio, a Protestant refugee from Italy ; Marius Nizolius, 
and Gomez Pereira. Telesio's work, De datura Herum 
Juxsta Propria Principia (1565-1586), represents two oppo- 
site principles, cold and heat, in perpetual opposition, contend- 
ing for dominion over a third, passive matter. Of these three, 
all nature consists.* The two first are not only active, but 

• Hallam, I. 293. 
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intelligent. To plants, also, a sort of intelligence is ascribed. 
Telesio's system is noticed by Lord Bacon, and was made by 
Campanella the basis of his own wilder speculations. 

Whether the theses of Bruno were really atheistical, has 
been called in question. He adhered to the Copemican theory 
of terrestrial motion. His system seems to have been a kind 
of double pantheism. He held the world to be animated by 
an omnipresent material soul, the first cause of every form 
that matter can assume, but not of matter itself. " This soul 
of the xmivei'se is only the physical agent, the interior artist, j 
that works in the vast whole, that calls out the plant from the 
seed, and matures the fruit — that lives in aU things, though 
they may not seem to live." * There is nothing so small or 
humble, but that a portion of spirit dwells in it, and this 
spiritual substance may develop in forms of life. Thus, a 
creative deity is excluded to give place to an active, provident 
intelligence, to which, however, the name of Divinity is not 
ascribed ; while, in language strangely obscure, the whole nature • 
of the Deity is resolved into an abstract, barren, all-embmcing 
unity. 

In another portion of his writings, Bruno asserts the infinity 
of the universe and the plurality of worlds. The stars are 
suns that shine by their own light, and each has its revolving 
planet. This teacliing was accounted paradoxical, and aggra- 
vated Bruno's offense. The old writers speak of him as an 
atheist. After visiting France and England, where he num- 
bered Sir Philip Sidney ahd Sir Fulke Greville as his friends, 
he removed to Wittemberg, where he taught as a professor for 
two years, thence to Prague, and finally to Venice, where he was 
apprehended by order of the Inquisition, tried, convicted of his 
errors, imprisoned, and at last (1600) burned at the stake. His 
doctrine has been traced to the Eleatics, as well as to Plotinus 
and the Neo-Platonists, as well as in part to Plato himself. It 
is but justice to a man who has been so uniformly classed as a 
pantheist, to state that he asserts three kinds of intelligenoe, 
the highest of wliich he calls divine. 

The views of Sanchez, settled as a teacher at Toulouse, are 
presented in a treatise with the significant title, Qiuxl Nihil 

•HaUam, I. 2M. 
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Soitur^ which bears date 1576, and has been pronounced "a 
tissue of sceptical fallacies," worthy, in its confident tone, of 
the ancient Sophists. All knowledge is denied, in the boldest 
tone of Pyrrhonism, and yet at last a limited and probable 
knowledge of truth is admitted. Discoveries may be made 
by experiment and reason conjointly, but by neither alone. 
Conjecture is the highest attainment possible, and hence there 
can be no perfect science. Perfect knowledge, moreover, 
would require a perfect recipient, and a perfect disposition to 
apprehend, in the subject. 

Aconcio, without openly assailing Aristotle, endeavored to 
frame a new discipline of the faculties for the discovery of 
truth. All men have the germs of knowledge latent in them, 
as to matters cognizable by the human faculties, but by logic 
they are to be excited and developed. The work of Nizolius 
(Parma, 1553), reprinted by Liebnitz in 1G70, is entitled 
"2?e Veris Principm et Vera Ralione Philosajy/iandi Contra 
• PseudchPhilosophosJ^ It is bitter against Aristotle, and at 
variance with the Scholastic terminology. Pereira is notice- 
able for having been credited as a precursor of Des Cartes, who 
is, doubtless without grounds, said to have copied from him. 
He held, however, like the French philosopher, the absence 
of all sensation in brutes. He would not concede this, lest it 
should prove too much, and force him to concede them the 
rank of rational beings. Pereira resents the Aristotelian des- 
potism, and insists that in matters of speculation and not of 
faith, no authority is to be respected. 



CHAPTEK XXVII. 

BIOHABD HOOKER. LORD BACON. MONTAIGNE. 
GB0TIU8. LORD HERBERT. 

The name of Kichard Hooker (1553-1600), author of the 
" Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity," is among the most eminent 
in EngHsh Hterature. The first book of that work, discussing 
the nature and origin of law, necessarily takes up certain ques- 
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tions fundamental to the constitution of the moral system. 
It bears the marks, not only of profound and original thought, 
but of extended reading. It follows, by a kind of natural 
succession, the great works of Plato and Cicero on kindred 
themes. Indeed, if the references to Lactantius, Augustine, 
Aquinas and one or two others were omitted, we might imag- 
ine that as a Christian philosopher, he took up the pen that 
had been laid down by the semi-Christian Boethius. An in- 
dependent thinker, and a master of style, the sustained 
majesty of which makes him the peer of Milton, he follows 
not unworthily, or with inferior authority, the greatest minds 
of classic antiquity. 

Evidently he had drank deeply from the fountains of an- 
cient learning. When Sandys and George Cranmer, his for- 
mer pupils, sought out, in his unbeneficed seclusion, their 
beloved teacher, they found him tending his little flock of 
sheep, with the Odes of Horace in his hand. That visit 
opened his path to fame, and when he gave himself up to the 
work that has made his name memorable as " the judicious 
Hooker," it was with such a wealth of intellectual lore, and 
such a familiarity with the master minds of the past, that like 
the next link in a chain, he follows them, in philosophical 
succession, with no other interval than that which was inter- 
posed by his recognition of the divine claims of Christianity. 

As to an intelligent First Cause, he avails himself of the 
concessions of learned heathen. They admitted that this 
cause worked by "most exact order and law." Homer is 
quoted as saying "the counsel of Jupiter was fulfilled."* 
The Stoics confessed that " Constant order and law is kept." f 
Boethius is cited as saying, " Doubt not that aU things are well 
done, since a good ruler administers the world." J Aquinas 
is authority for the declaration that " Nature is nothing else 
but God's instrument." Lactantius and Augustine are both 
referred to by Hooker as witnesses to sustain his own posi- 
tions, but while Augustine is exhibited as maintaining the 
obligation of the law of Eeason, and the moral duties toward 
God and man which may be concluded from it, Sophocles, 
with his " eternal unwritten laws," is not overlooked. 

•BookI.,ii8. fib. |L,iL6. 
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This law of Nature, or of Keason, in its highest and broad- 
est sense, including that law of the Absolute Reason which 
is synonymous with the counsel or nature of God, is, indeed, 
unattainable by man. " The book of this law, we are neither 
able nor worthy to open and look into." * Human reason 
may transgress its bounds, and incur the guilt of irreverence 
by peering into it, " because the curiosity of man's wit doth 
many times, with peril, wade farther in the search of things 
than were convenient." f Yet " the main principles of Rea- 
son are in themselves apparent," J although, as Theophrastus 
says, " they that seek a reason of all things, do utterly over- 
throw Reason." § But so far as the reason of man extends, 
it prescribes laws which bind him. Among these Hooker 
specifies this — so essential as a law suited to a state of trial — 
" that small difficulties, when exceeding great good is sure to 
ensue, and on the other side momentary benefits when the hurt 
which they draw after them is unspeakable, are not at all to bo 
respected." | Again, the diviner should command the baser ; 
" the soul then ought to conduct the body, and the spirit of 
our minds the soul." ^ So from the natural equality of men, 
" what several rules and canons natural Reason hath drawn 
for direction of life, no man is ignorant," and among these 
must be classed " the Golden Rule." ** 

Moreover, " our felicity being the object and accomplish- 
ment of our desire, we cannot choose but wish and covet 
it." ft How this should be pursued. Reason must judge, dis- 
cerning that " that which is good in the actions of men, doth 
not only delight as profitable, but as amiable also." Yet, as 
a matter of necessity, " something there must be, desired for 
itself simply, and for no other." §§ This cannot be riches or 
health, or any good that is transient, and not ultimate. " No 
good is infinite, but only God ; therefore, ^^e is our felicity 
and our bliss." |] As physical, intellectual and spiritual, man 
has diverse forms of good to seek, but it cannot be doubted 
which is naturally the highest and best. And here the argu- 
ment for immortality from the experience of the soul is brought 
to view. The appetite of the soul cannot be satisfied here, 
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especially in its corrupf state. Tet " if the soul of man did 
serve only to give him (man) being in this life, then things 
appertaining unto this life would content him, as we see they 
do other creatures." * 

The relation of the Scriptures to the law of reason is not 
overlooked. " The Scripture is fraught even with the laws 
of Nature : insomuch that Gratian, defining Natural Right, 
termeth ' Natural Eight that which the books of the Law and 
the Grospel do contain.' " f Tet for men in their present state 
of debasement, reason is no sufficient guide. " The first 
principles of the law of nature are easy ; hard it were to find 
men ignorant of them ; " yet " so far hath the natural under- 
standing even of sundry whole nations been darkened, that 
they have not discerned, no, not gross iniquity to be sin." ^ 
They have fawned upon themselves, and been ignorant of 
their deformities. Of things which may possibly be dis- 
cerned by the light of Nature, " are there not many which 
few men's natural capacity, and some which no man's, hath 
been able to find out ? " § Thus, although " the law of rea- 
son doth somewhat direct men how to honor God," the divine 
law " in supernatural (things) alone guideth." " Yet while 
men carry in their hearts the universal law of mankind, where- 
by they judge as by a rule that God hath given," it is the 
error of some to think " that the only law which God hath 
appointed unto men, in that behalf, is the sacred Scripture." 
. Reason, however, has its limitations. It is incapable of 
criticising what infinitely exceeds its comprehension. Our 
ignorance, as an answer to shallow objections against Provi 
dence, is insisted upon by Bishop Butler ; but Hooker, in an 
eloquent paragraph, gives a phase to the thought as sublime 
as it is devout. " Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of 
man to wade far into the doings of the Most High ; whom 
although to know be life, and joy to make mention of His 
name ; yet our soundest knowledge is to know that we know 
Him not as indeed He is, neither can know Him ; and our 
safest eloquence concerning Him is our silence, when we 
confess without confession, that His glory is inexplicable, 
His greatness above our capacity and reach. He is above, 
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and we upon the earth ; therefore it tehooveth our words to 
be wary and few." * 

Touching thus directly upon some of the most vital points 
in connection with the moral system, Hooker's testimony and 
influence are important from the position he occupied, and 
the high respect which his writings challenged. Several 
editions of them, more or less perfect, appeared during the 
seventeenth century. After the fifth edition, of 1622, they 
were successively republished in 1632, 1662, 1666, 1676, 1705, 
1719, and 1723, so that, before Butler appeared, they must to 
a very large extent have leavened the educated English mind, 
and exerted a deep and extensive influence. 

Before passing from the great name of Hooker to the 
greater name of Lord Bacon, we must linger a moment over 
one contemporary with the latter. The poem of Sir John 
Davies (1569-1626) on the "Immortality of the SquI," is 
worthy of mention here, not so much for its poetical excel- 
lence as its philosophical merit. Its author was eminent as a 
scholar and a lawyer, and rose by his ability to high position, 
his death occurring after his appointment, but before he 
entered upon the duties of Lord Chief Justice of England. 
His poem is an argument in verse, designed to vindicate the 
truth of the soul's immortality. Its introduction gives the 
author's view of the relation of human reason, debased by 
the fall, to true knowledge. Of the soul, he says*: 

" She is a snbstanoe and a real thing, 

Which hath itself an actual working might; 
Which neither from the senses' power doth spring, 
Nor from the body's humors tempered right." 

soul's relation to the senses and bodily organs is that 

" — a pmdent emperor that reigns 
By sovereign title over sundry lands, 
Borrows in mean affairs his subjects' gains, 
Sees by their eyes and writeth by their hands." 

Over these it rules, setting aside or correcting their reports. 
They are of a material, but it is of a spiritual, nature. They 
• Book I., u. 2. 
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may perish, but it is immortal. Its thirst for knowledge, 
natural to it, must find satisfaction in another sphere than its 
present. Here it lacks what is requisite to its perfection. Its 
contempt of death, when conscious of integrity, its fear of it 
when conscious of guilt, its aspirations reaching beyond the 
grave, and even its doubts, evince its immortality, for — 

a?hat dotibt their immortality doth prove, 
• Because they seem immortal things to know." 

The various objections to immortality derived from the soul's 
connection with, or dependence upon, the body, are met with 
much ingenuity, especially that which associates decay of 
mind with decay of body. Nor is it admitted that the soul 
loses its acquisitions in losing its material ally — 

** Since * if one man well on the lute doth play, 

And have good horsemanship and learning's skill; 
Though both his lute and horse we take away, 
Doth he not keep his former learning still ? ' " 

This poem was first published in 1599, and a second edition 
appeared in 1602. It was republished by Tate in 1690, and 
must have been regarded as a most appropriate contribution 
to the literature of the period. 

Lord Bacon (1560-1626) may be pronounced, beyond any 
other man of his age, and perhaps of any age, a imiversal 
genius. In him, natural gifts and studious application illus- 
trate the highest capacities of human attainment. A philos- 
opher, rather than theologian, he yet directed his attention 
to some of the profoundest problems that have challenged 
human thought. At the close of his " Advancement of 
Learning," he remarks, on the relation of reason to revealed 
truth, " The use of reason in spiritual things, and the latitude 
thereof, is very great and general ; for it is not for nothing 
that the Apostle calleth religion our reasonable service." 
In accordance with this, his own sublime confession of faith, 
lucidly comprehensive of the moral system, is framed. Else- 
where his jealousy of antiquated theological prejudice, in its 
efforts to constrain the investigations of reason within too 
narrow limits, is freely eicpressed. He aims, however, to 
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hold the balance even between the two parties, who had 
^'not BuUiciently inquired and handled, the true limits and 
use of reason in spiritual things," " the one sort falling into 
the errors of Nicodemus, demanding to have things made 
more sensible than it pleaseth God to reveal them, the other 
sort into the error of the disciples who were scandalized at the 
show of contradiction." 

Independently of any written revelation, Bacon recognizes 
the truth that " the law was first imprinted in that remnant 
of the light of nature, which was left after the fall, being suf- 
ficient to accuse." * His " Essays," and other portions of his 
writings, sparkle frequently with thoughts that indicate not 
only his intimate and extensive acquaintance with the ancient 
philosophers, but his careful observation and collection of 
facts illustrative of the existence and constitution of the 
moral system. lie recognizes tlie condition of man as a 
fallen being, favoring that which is false, not merely by 
being imposed upon, but through " a natural though corrupt 
love of the lie itself." f The natural superiority and beauty 
of virtue is recognized, since " it will be acknowledged, even 
by those that practice it not, that clear and round dealing is 
the honor of man's nature, and that mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in coin of gold or silver, which may make the metal 
work the better, but it embaseth it ; for these wmding and 
crooked courses are the goings of the serpent, which goeth 
basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet.":]: Indeed, 
" there is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame as to 
be found false and perfidious." 

In the " Essay on Adversity," which, compared with prosper- 
ity, is called the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation 
of God's favor," he adds, " certainly, virtue is like precious 
odors, most fragrant where they are incensed or crushed ; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity dotli best 
discover virtue." Agaia, on "Beauty," which vii1;ue pos- 
sesses naturally, he says, " Virtue is like a rich stone, best 
plain-set." The sanctity of justice is recognized in theory, 
whatever Bacon's own failure may have been in practice. 
" The place of Justice is a hallowed place ; and therefore not 
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only the bench, but the foot-pace and precincts thereof, ought 
to be preserved without scandal and corruption." * 

The anomalies of the moral system, which are objected 
against it, are not overlooked. " We see the government of 
God over the world is hidden, insomuch as it seemeth to par- 
ticipate of much irregularity and confusion." f Yet "all 
virtue is most rewarded, and all wickedness most punished in 
itself." ^ For man, however, it is both wise and well that 
much should be left dark and mysterious. " It pleaseth God 
sometimes, to the end to make men to depend upon Him the 
more, to hide from them the clear sight of future events." § 
Yet to Lord Bacon's mind, the doubt even of an intelligent 
providence over the world appears preposterous. "I had 
rather," he says, in a passage often quoted, " believe all the fables 
in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alkoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind. ... It is true that a little 
philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism ; but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion ; for while 
the mind looketh upon second causes scattered, it may some- 
times rest in them, and go no farther ; but when it beholdeth 
the chain of them confederate and linked fbgether, it must 
needs fly to Providence and Deity." I 

In 1591, when Bacon was little more than thirty years of 
age, Michael de Montaigne, the genial, fascinating essayist, to 
whom Bacon would have confessed himself indebted, and to 
whom he refers in his essays, died. A Frenchman of that 
age in which Henry the Fourth of France confessed the charm 
of Plutarch's morals, and welcomed them as a preceding 
generation had romances, the essayist sympathized with his 
monarch's tastes. He fairly devoured Plutarch. He doubt- 
less bought all the good editions of classical works that 
appeared. In the first book of his Essays, he cites more than 
sixty classic authors, and his French habits and training were 
grafted with the most vigorous and racy shoots of ancient 
philosophy. " The books I chiefly use," he says, " to form 
my opinions, are Plutarch (moral works published in French, 
1572), since he has become French, and Seneca." He con- 

* On Judicature. f AdT. of Learning. % lb. 
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f esses that his essays were built out of their spoils. Tacitus, 
however, he calls a nursery of ethical and political discourse. 
Csesar, though he calls him brigand, was an object of his 
admiration ; and of the great Eoman historian he says, " I 
have read in Titus livius a hundred things that others have 
not read." His immediate predecessors, however, like Rabe- 
lais and Bodin, were not overlooked.* 

Such was the man, who, repelled by the religious antago- 
nisms and fierce civil strifes of his day, took refuge in litera- 
ture. What is said of the poet, " ncLscitur; nonJUj^ might be 
said of him as an essayist. His book grew^ as Bunyan's 
"Allegory " did. Naturally of an inquiring, doubting, balanc- 
ing mind, it is not improbable that at the very outset of 
his career, some grave questionings, at first repelled, concern- 
ing the great facts at the basis of religion — an over-ruling 
Providence, the existence of the soul, etc. — fiitted through his 
mind. His semi-Epicureanism betrays itself almost at every 
step in his progress. Yet there are, here and there, th(jse in- 
intuitive apprehensions, those fiaslies of thought that light up 
sometimes with a Stoic coloring his views of life. His thought 
takes its bent from the loftiest thinkers of classic antiquity, 
but it is his own thought, fed, and not overlaid, by antique 
lore. 

A wonderful book of maxims and moral refiections, it has 
justly been remarked, might be made out of his essays. " Habit 
is second nature," is said to have been original with liim. 
" The world," he says, " seems made only for brutal or divine 
minds." " Our minds are never at home, but ever beyond 
home." "A liar should have a good memory." AVith 
thoughts like these his writings are studded. They illustrate 
isolated feri tares of tl^^Wr^l hV^^t^Tii, l atl^^thna tlie ejfftetrt 
itself. But their j||^^^|B[ttinc<j in J^^aaion is, that 
they mpKAwB Imf ^^ tak6 ^ of specu- 
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as if for the prize of California gold, to its working. His 
ver^doubts and scepticisms provoked thought to activity. 

Among those who either felt his influence, or that of the age 
which he contributed to fortn, were not a few whose writings 
show how extensively, if not profoundly, they were read in 
classic lore. Burton's "Anatomy of Melancholy," with all its 
quaint and curious learning, is a genuine product of a genera- 
tion educated by Montaigne. 

But more memorable than Burton is Hugo Grotius (1583- 
1645), whose great work on " The Rights of Peace and War " 
appeared (1625) in the year before Lord Bacon died. Its 
" prodigious success " was at once assured. It was prepared 
in the very heat of the Thirty Tears' War, and was an elabo- 
rate appeal to Christendom in behalf of the rights of human- 
ity. Papal authority could no longer serve as umpire in 
national conflicts. Half of Europe, as Protestant, rejected it 
altogether. But the Bible without tradition, was equally 
without authority, where the old faith still maintained its hold. 
It seemed as if no common court of appeal could be found, to 
which the plea for an abatement of the cruelties and barbar- 
isms of war could be addressed. But Montaigne had at least 
shown that on the one hand, men who scorned the conclusions 
of canon and Papal law, and on the other, those who abhorred 
subjection to Protestant view^ of Scripture, could meet on 
common ground. Heathen philosophers and poets might be 
heard without prejudice, where religious partisans would be 
treated with contempt. 

Grotius, scarcely inferior to the French essayist as a reader, 
and vastly superior to him as a scholar, took up* his pen, 
appealing to the voice of reason as it had found expression in 
all the extant works of the old world. He laid all human 
learning under tribute. He gathered into his memorable 
treatise whatever he found scattered through the writings of 
poets, orators, historians, and philosophers, that could be made 
to bear upon his great theme. His treatise was indeed a per- 
fect Mosaic, richly inlaid with the materials of ancient specu- 
lation, and the gems of ancient genius. Nor did he neglect 
the storehouse of the Roman civil law, itself in some sort an 
imposing monument of reason, since the elements which it 
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had derived from the conclusions of the great lawyers of the 
later empire, and the decisions in which the praetor's comt 
had elucidated the principles of the Jm Gentium^ constituted 
a very material portion of tlie great whole. 

Assuming "tliat to be a dictate of the Law of Nature 
which is unanimously believed to be so by all, or at least, by 
the most civilized of nations," and that "we can have no 
stronger proof or evidence of the truth of anything that can- 
not be demonstrated, than the general consent of the wisest 
in all nations that it is so," * Grotius gathers up his materials 
of evidence for those principles of the law of nature which he 
seeks to vindicate and apply, from the broad field of literature, 
sacred and profane. Nothing, indeed, which bears the stamp 
of reason comes amiss. Justin Martyr is quoted as saying, 
" The doctrines of Plato were not much different from those 
of Christ, nor were they altogether the same. So neither 
were the opinions of the Stoics, Poets, or Historians; for 
every one of them having some impress of reason, saw in part 
what was consentaneous thereto, and so far they said what was 
right." Augustine also is credited with asserting that those 
very morals which Cicero and his followers so highly com- 
mended, are both taught and learned in all our chm^ches : and 
again, speaking of the Platonists, he says, " Some few things 
being corrected, they might pass for Christians." 

Thus, the work of Grotius had a double bearing. It not 
only directly proposed to bring the influences of Christian 
civilization, and the consent of all classes of minds and all 
nations, into operation, so as to humanize the revolting usages 
of war, but it called special attention to the law of natrn^ as 
the dictate of right reason, and supported its authority by 
the suffrage of the greatest minds of all previous times. It 
honored revelation, and cited the Scriptures as of divine 
authority, but was so far based on independent foundations, 
that Grotius ventured to assert, " These things which we have 
already said would hold true, though we should grant — what 
without great wickedness we cannot — ^that there is no God, or 
that He takes no care of human affairs." f 

Language like this — asserting a system of duty obligatory 
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on men, independently of a Providence, or even of a God ; or 
Beeming to place heathen philosophers almost upon a Christian 
platform — could not, in the circumstances, fail to meet many 
an approving response. To some minds, it must have been 
like the spark falling on tinder. Circulated very widely over 
Europe — in a work of almost unprecedented popularity ; a 
work commended by the classic wealth with which it was 
laden, and the humane sentiments wliich it advocated ; a work 
also which went forth with the prestige of an author ranking 
high as a Christian scholar, and a champion of the Christian 
evidences — such sentiments as those of Grotius could not fail 
to produce a deep impression. Nor was this all. His personal 
influence must be taken into account. An .exile in France, 
he came in contact at Paris with the English ambassador, the 
famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1581-1648), " the father of 
the English Deists," who states in his autobiography, that, 
while in doubt as to publishing his noted work, De Veritatey 
in which his theory of a religion of reason was set forth, he 
was persuaded by Grotius and his co-resident, Tilenus, to 
give it to the world. 

There is something noteworthy in this fact, as indicative 
of that international communion of thought which belonged 
to an age when the Latin language was still in common use 
as a channel of communication in the learned world, and an 
unprecedented intellectual activity had begun to prevail. 
Mackintosh asserts that Grotius undertook his great work, 
" On the Eights of TVar and Peace," at the suggestion and 
instance of Lord Bacon* and the learned Peiresc, while Lord 
Herbert (1624), at the very time when Grotius was absorbed 
in his task, credits him witi the advice that led him to publish 
his own work. 

Lord Herbert was a devout, and some might say, a super- 
stitious, Deist. He drew up a moral system which he called 
Natural Eeligion, in which he used Christianity to refine away 
some of the incongruities of the ancient philosophers, discard- 
ing Christianity when the task was accomplished. An extra- 
ordinary or supernatural revelation he accounted superfluous. 
The suflSciency, universality, and absolute perfection of nat- 
* This I have been unable to verify. Peiresc^s influence is weU attested. 
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lU'al religion, were asserted without misgiving. So plain and 
indisputable did lie regard its principles, that he did not hesi- 
tate to embody them in five propositions, which might be 
called the articles of his faith. These were : " 1. There is one 
supreme God. 2. He is chiefly to be worsliipped. 3. The 
principal part of this woi*ship is piety and virtue. 4. Re- 
pentance for sin is requisite, and this will secure pardon. 
6. There is a future life, in which the good will be rewarded, 
and the bad punished, as to some extent they are here." A 
somewhat lax system of ethics brings this theory of a moral 
system down nearly to a level with tliat of Seneca or Anto- 
ninus, yet on the ground of its certainty and sufliciency as the 
" universal religion, he affects to think lightly of the peculiar 
features of a "particular" religion, as he denominates Chris- 
tianity. 

Lord Herbert's Deism was further elaborated in smaller 
treatises printed with his De Yeritaie^ viz., De Cau^is Et^ro- 
rum^ and De Iteligione LaicL In 1645, the first part of his 
De Iteligione Gentilium was printed at London ; in 1663, it 
was published in full at Amsterdam, and in 1700 repubUshed 
at London, where a translation appeared in 1706. These 
facts, taken in connection witli the repeated publication of his 
De Veritate, which was his favorite (Paris, 1624, 1633, Lon- 
don, 1645, 1656, etc.), and which provoked many replies, in- 
dicate the importance of his name as a leading one in the 
initiation of that century of controversy concerning the rela- 
tive claims of natural and revealed reUgion, which for the 
time was substantially terminated by the publication of 
Bishop Butler's " Analogy." 

In his " Ancient Religion of the Gentiles," Lord Herbert 
passes in careful review the doctrines and usages of the an- 
cient world, and notwithstanding their Polytheistic nomen- 
clature, comes to the conclusion tliat " neither the learned or 
the ignorant did ever question that there always was, and now 
is, one supreme God^* On many incidental points, they 
were confused and uncertain, as the origin and eternity of 
matter, the existence of an evil principle, etc. Yet Lord 
Herbert proceeds to collect " some of the sound, most antient 
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and universal parts of religion out the vast heap of their 
superstitious rubbish." * He quotes Cicero as saying, " Men 
have no other means to carry them to heaven but the mind, 
virtue, piety and faith." " Virtue is the perfection of nature." 
So Seneca is cited as saying of his friend, that he is persuaded 
that his soul is returned to heaven from whence it came, be- 
cause of "his eminent moderation and piety." f Solon, 
Plato, Menander, Livy and others, including even Aristoph- 
anes and Ovid, are called to bear testimony to the truth of 
the author's positions. He maintains that " a good conscience 
is the beginning t)f eternal salvation, and an evil one of future 
punishment." The five articles he advocates, " are written in 
the heart," and " were cordially entertained by the antient 
heathens." :|: They " ever were, and always will be, of that 
divine nature, that like the sunbeams, which no weight can 
depress, nor any wind blow out, they have darted their glori- 
ous rays into the minds of men in all parts of the earth, 
when they did but exercise the natural use of Reason." § 
They constituted the sound part of Heathen Religion. 

The heathen doctrine of a Providence is attested by a cita- 
tion of authorities. For " it would be very unaccountable," 
says Lord Herbert, " as well as improbable, that the Supreme 
God, out of his wisdom and goodness, should leave the city of 
this world destitute of laws, by 'which it should be governed ; 
in regard no man lays the foundation of a republic, or city, 
without making laws." || Hence they held that " in universal 
nature there was a certain divine law, fate or order estab- 
lished, from which the immutable and eternal counsel of the 
Supreme God neither ever did or would recede." 

Such, then, compacted into a religious system, were the 
views of the first prominent English Deist. He had derived 
them largely from antiquity, and had found support for them 
in the great names of ancient literature. In the light of 
Christian truth he discerned what was obnoxious in classic 
sentiment, and setting it aside, established his own system of 
reason in antagonism to all that did not harmonize with it, or 
that surpassed it in revelation. 
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H0BBE8 AND THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 

The man who, after Lord Bacon and Lord Herbert, next 
claims our special attention, is Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
"the Philosopher of Malmsbury," admitted by Bacon to a 
great degree of familiarity, even acting for a time as his 
amanuensis, or translator of his Latin works, and regarded 
likewise with much favor by Lord Herbert. Delighting in 
Virgil, and translating with iperited reputation Thucydides 
and Homer, we trace to classic sources the influences that 
largely determined his intellectual taste and development. In 
1642, amid the opening scenes of the civil war in England, he 
published a few copies of his book " De Cive," an essay in 
which liis political speculations were directed toward devising 
a remedy for the anarchy of the times. Little notice was 
taken of it at the time, although it did not escape the ani- 
madversions of Cudworth at Cambridge, who discerned in it 
the germs «f errors which he considered dangerous. 

In 1651, after his royalist sympathies and his love of peace, 
if not his personal fears, had driven him to Paris, and, as 
Lord Clarendon reports, he had become eager to return, he 
published tlie more elaborate treatise, "Philosophical Eudir 
ments concerning Government and Civil Society." In his 
preface to this work ho professes to shape his arguments — 
which might bo interi)retcd in favor of tlie Stuart dynasty — 
BO as to be applic^ablo to the case of the ruler de factOj and 
consequently not unat»ceptable to the friends of Cromwell, who 
was now in the ascendant. In this connection also, while ex- 
pressing his contempt for the "hermaphrodite opinions of 
moral philoflopherH," who had bocloudeil the subject, he re- 
marks : " Since, therefore, such opinions are daily seen to 
arise, if any man now nlmll dinpel those clouds, and by most 
firm reasons (lernonHiraie that there are no cmthenticnl doo- 
trines ooncsmin/j right artfl wroriy, good and evil, besides the 
constitttted lawn in each realm and govemmout, and that the 
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question whether any future action will prove just or unjust, 
good or ill, is to be demanded of none but those to whom the 
Supreme hath committed the interpretation of His laws ; sure- 
ly, He will not only show us the highway to peace, but will 
also teach us how to avoid the close, dark and dangerous by- 
paths of faction and seditioif, than which I know not what 
can be thought more profitable." 

This radical method of remedying sedition, by allowing the 
supreme authority to absorb in itself all rights of private 
judgment, and making the authority of the de facto ruler at 
all points indisputable, rested, as will be seen, on the assump- 
tion that there was no natural or eternal distinction between 
good and evU. The existing distinction, and the only one to be 
recognized, must be simply conventional, or spring from the 
will of the supreme ruler. It really denied a law of nature, 
although Hobbes stiQ retained the term, and, in explication of 
its contents, presented much — ^however inconsistently — to 
which no reasonable objection could be made. 

He seems, indeed, to have been the victim of his own logic, 
for we can scarcely doubt his sincerity. He held that the 
natural state of mankind was one of war ; that each man had 
a right to all things ; that in attempting to enforc^this right, 
he only acted according to nature; that when some one, 
whether aided by others or not, had successfully achieved 
this, he was rightful ruler ; that men in the state of nature, 
each fearing the other, might unite to establish a supreme 
power, to which, for their common security, each must sub- 
n:iit, and no human interest — ^not the external order of reli- 
gion—was too sacred to be subjected to this authority. 

In successive publications these and kindred views were put 
forth, and they were enforced by a plausibility of argument 
and a lucidity and vigor of style which contributed largely to 
render them popular and acceptable to a generation that felt 
the full force of the reaction of opinion which followed Puri- 
tan ascendancy under Cromwell. But with his peculiar politi- 
cal theories, and his rejection of the Law of Nature in the 
Grotian sense — which, if he does not ridicule, he glances at 
contemptuously — ^he conjoins those views of liberty and neces- 
sity which are contained in diverse treatises, and which led 
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his contemporaries to class him as a materialist and a fatalist. 
In diflferent forms, or in vindication of treatises that were 
attacked, Ilobbes continued to send forth his publications for 
a period of nearly forty years, provoking antagonists in vari- 
ous quarters. To some his "Le\nathan" — to which Lord 
Clarendon, in exile, replied in a (Jnarto volume — ^^va8 objection- 
able : to others his view of human nature, which assumed that 
all men were wicked, and that no man was to be trusted, was 
obnoxious ; and this Archdeacon Eachard undertook to ridi- 
cule and expose. But his denial of a Law of Nature in the 
sense in which it has since come to be almost universally held, 
constituted a double offence, political and theological. 

The result was, that he was assailed from two different 
quarters at the same time. lie in fact originated two contem- 
poraneous and kindred, yet distinct, controversies. Although 
his own training had been to a considerable extent from classic 
sources, he rebelled against all intellectual dependence upon 
any school or teacher. If he ever sat at the feet of Bacon as a 
pupil, it was not to learn of him reverence for revealed truth, 
but rebellion against the despotism that would put the limita- 
tions of prejudice on the freedom of speculation. Proudly, if 
not ostentatiously independent, Hobbes scarcely concealed his 
contempt for his opponents, some of whom assailed him as a 
heretic toward the Established Church, while others were at 
issue with him on the ground of his political theories, which 
annihilated at a blow the rights of the citizen. The names of 
those who were ranged against him — an extended list, includ- 
ing, among others, Cudworth, Clarendon, Eachard, Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, Archbishop Tenison, Dr. Laney,* Bishop 
of Ely, Bishop Cumberland, Bishop Paiker, Dr. Henry More, 
to say itdhing cxf mm© obscure writeis and anon^Tnous publi- 
cations— d^rfy Indicate the atteatioii which his wririii^ri com- 
manded and iim apprehension tiygy veiled. The poiitiiul 
controTffifgf does no^jallf or more ihm % passing notice, ex- 
cept soJlcr 80 it Hj^^^Mpd in thl* /ii or reU^ooSi 
since, 

it was ftapersed^ ^^^^.^^^ ' ^ 

years before Butl. ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

forever at rest bfli ^^^^^H ^ 
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But the earliest noticeable opposition to Hobbes came from 
the celebrated Ralph Cudworth, who, in his studious retire- 
ment, while the country was shaken by the tumults of civil 
strife, discerned the dangerous nature of the principles of 
Hobbes, avowed by him as early as 1642. In 1644, Cudworth, 
on taking his degree of B. D. at Cambridge University, where 
he had been a fellow and a tutor, maintained as one of his 
theses, in manifest refutation of the author of "J9<9 Cive^^ 
^'Dantur hani et mali rationes cetemi et indispenmhilea.^^ 
This was the first skirmish of nearly a century of controversy, 
varying, indeed, in its phases, but retaining throughout its 
manifest identity. Before tracing its progress, it is fitting to 
pause long enough to note the character and mutual relations 
of the principal parties connected with it. 

English theology, after the close of the Synod of Dort 
(1619), was subjected to a strong reactionary influence, which 
swept it from its Calvinistic moorings in an Arminian direc- 
tion. It was while attending the sessions of that Synod, and 
listening as a spectator to the arguments of Episcopius, that 
Alexander Hales, " the ever memorable," bade " good-night 
to John Calvin." He was prepared to assert, with new con- 
fidence, the claims of reason in the sphere of religious specu- 
lation. At the request of Chillingworth — ^who had just 
recovered his intellectual freedom from the sophistries which 
had converted him to the Roman Catholic faith, and was now 
engaged in the controversy signalized by his great work, 
" The Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way to Salvation " — 
Hales prepared a treatise bearing upon the subject. He thus 
takes his place by the side of Chillingworth, who vindicated 
the place and claims of human reason against the assumptions 
jof ecclesiastical dogmatism. A little later (1647), Jeremy 
:yIor, amid the distractions of the civil war, and the intoler- 
ee of religious parties, put forth his eloquent plea for the 
Hberty of Prophesying," in which the tests of reason are ap- 
to the exclusive assumptions of an intolerant ecclesiasti- 
It followed, only by a short interval, Milton's equally elo- 
and more indignant plea for the "Liberty of Unlicensed 
^ in which he, too, had contended for the rights of 
mong the inalienable rights of human nature. 
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Thus, in the conflicts of the time, the appeal was made 
more and more to the reason of things, and less to mere 
authority, even that of the Scriptures. It was but natural 
that the influence of this state of things should be felt at 
those centres of intellectual activity, the English universities. 
This was especially the case at Cambridge, wliere, as we have 
already seen, Cudworth took occasion to break a lance with 
that intellectual gladiator who had flung down his challenge 
by making right and duty depend upon the legal caprice of 
those who might accidentally wield the sceptre of power. 
Around him were men of kindred sympathies, who felt that 
amid the growing scepticism which threatened fundamental 
principles, and denied any proper foundation of morals, the 
appeal must be made to something antecedent to revelation, 
or the authority of the written word. Familiar, by their classic 
studies, with the assertion, by the old heathen philosophers, 
of principles which Ilobbes and others called in question, 
they were prepared to show that right reason, or the Law of 
Kature, condemned those modem and groundless assumptionsi 
Thus, at Cambridge, was developed that " Platonic School," 
which for the seventeenth century occupies so prominent a 
place in the history of the educated thought of England. 

The leading men of this school were Dr. Benjamin Which- 
cote (1610-1683), Nathanael Culverwell (died about 1650), 
Dr. Henry More (1614-1687), Dr. John AVilkins, Bishop of 
Chester (1614-1672), Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688), Dr. 
George Rust, Bishop of Dromore (died 1671), and at a later 
date in the history of the school, but in some sort its continu- 
ators, Bishop Symon Patrick (1626-1707), Dr. Edward Fowl- 
er, Bishop of Gloucester (1632-1714), and Archbishop Til- 
lotson (1630-1694). 

Among these, AYhichcote is most prominent, as it respects 
personal influence. His writings were published many years 
after his death, some of them — and this fact is suggestive of 
their character — ^by the Earl of Shaftesbury, author of the 
" Characteristics" (1698), and others by Dr. Samuel Clarke 
(1707). A resident at Cambridge for more than twenty-five 
years, he was, together with More and Cudworth, one of the 
main pillars of the Platonic school, and with good reason, 
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Principal Tulloch credits him with rationalizing theology. 
Indeed, his representations fall far short of the assertion of 
Toland, who, in his NazarmuSy states that " it was a saying 
of Dr. Whichcote that natural religion was eleven parts out 
of twelve of all religion." 

The tone of Whichcote's thought may be inferred from a 
few sentences in one of his letters, addressed in self-vindica- 
tion to Tuckney : I thank God," he says, " my conscience 
tells me that I have? not herein (preaching) affected worldly 
show, but the real service of truth. And I have always found 
in myself that such preaching of others hath most commanded 
my heart, which hath most illuminated my head. The time I 
have spent on philosophers I have no cause to repent, and the 
use I have made of them I dare not disown. I heartily thank 
God for what I have found in them ; neither have I upOn 
this occasion one jot less loved the old Scriptures. I have 
found the philosophers that I have read good so far as they 
go ; and it makes me secretly blush before God when I find 
either my head, heart, or life, challenged by theirs, which, I 
must confess, I have often found. I think St. Augustine saith 
of St. Paul, Non destruit verum quod invenit in latere Pagan- 
orumj and our Saviour reproves the' Jews by Tyre and 
Sidon." 

He will not admit that he dwells too much and too often 
on " the rationality of Christian doctrine." " The Scriptures," 
he exclaims, "full of such truths, and I handle them too 
much and too often 1 Sir, I oppose not rational to spiritual, 
for spiritual is most rational." In keeping with this, he vin- 
dicates his own charity: "I dare not blaspheme free and 
noble spirits in religion who search after truth with indiffer- 
ence and ingenuity ; lest, in so doing, I should degenerate into 
a spirit of persecution^ in the reality of the thing, though in 
another guise. . . . And truly I think that the members of 
the Church, if not the leaders, on this point have very much 
yet to learn. For I am persuaded that Christian love and 
affection is a point of such importance that it is not to be 
prejudiced by mpposaU of difference in points of religion in 
any ways disputable, though thought weighty as determined 
by the parties on either side." Again he sayst "To speak 
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of natural light, of the use of reason in religion, is to do no 
disservice at all to grace / for God is acknowledged in both — 
in the former as laying the ground-work of his creation, in 
the latter as reviving and restoring it." 

On this point he repeats himself, and with increased 
emphasis : " To go against reason is to go against God. 
Heason is the Divine Governor of man's life ; it is the very 
voice of God." " Can a man, ought a man, to believe other- 
wise than he sees cause ? Is it in a man's power to believe as 
he would, or only as the reason of the thing appears to him J " 
" Reason is not a shallow thing, it is the first participation 
from God ; therefore, he who observes reason observes God." 
It is likewise indicative of the philosophical tastes as well as 
peculiar theological sympathies of Whichcote, that "he set 
young students much on reading the ancient philosophers, 
Plato and Tully and Plotinus." 

Some of Dr. Whichcote's aphorisms anticipate, in a very 
striking manner, positions taken by Bishop Butler ; while 
their Platonic tone is manifest. " Virtue " is said to be " the 
health, true state, natural complexion of the soul ; he that is 
vicious in his practice Js diseased in his mind." Again : " Vice 
is contrary to the nature of man, as man ; for it is contrary to 
the order of reason, the peculiar and highest principle in man ; 
nor is anything in itself more unnatural, or of greater de- 
formity in the whole world, than that an intelligent agent 
should have the truth of things in his mind, and that it should 
not give law and rule to his temper, life and actions." " A 
vicious man is a moral monster." " By sin we do ourselves 
harm, for evil is against the nature of man, is a thing that 
mars his nature, and spoils his principle." 

His view of morality harmonizes with Cudworth'e. " Good 
and evil are not by positive institution, are not things arbi- 
trary, or during any pleasure whatsoever ; but just, right, and 
holy, wicked, impious, and profane, are so by their own 
nature and quality." " Eight and just is determined, not by 
the arbitrary pleasure of him that has power over us ; but by 
the nature and reason of things." " The greatest rights of 
the world, that govern above and below, are determined by 
the relation things have to each other; and these rights can 
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neither yield nor be controlled ; for these are a law with God, 
and according to His nature, and are as unchangeable and 
unalterable as God HKmself " Morals are enforced by 
Scripture, but were before Scripture ; they were according to 
the nature of God." It follows as a necessary inference, that 
" Sin is an attempt to control the immutable and unalterable 
laws of everlasting righteousness, goodness, and truth, upon 
which the universe depends." 

The rule for man is to be sought in " the law of his nature 
and the reason of his mind." " The rule of right is the rea- 
son of things." " To go against reason is to go against God." 
" Keason is the divine governor of man's life ; it is the voice 
of God." " It is hard to be subject to will ; it is natural to 
be subject to reason." " He that useth his reason doth ac- 
knowledge God." "Keason discovers what is natural, and 
reason receives what is supernatural." To violate reason is 
to incur a guilt which cannot escape with impunity. " For 
contradiction to his reason a man is challenged now, and will 
be condenmed at the great day of judgment. It is the reason 
of things, and of our minds, not the power of God only, that 
condemns." " Man parts with his freedom, ^nd enslaves him- 
seM, when he subjects himseM to that which is not sovereign 
in him, as reason is." " The more a sinner knows himself, 
the less he is satisfied with himself." " Nothing is more un- 
natural to men than wickedness ; for wickedness is contrary 
to the reason of the mind, and to the reason of things." 
" There is nothing so intrinsically rational as religion is." 

Of More and Cudworth we know more than we do of 
Whichcote. They were men of note in their own day, and 
their learning and speculations have commanded the respect 
and attention of later scholars. Cudworth was a marvel of 
erudition. His " Intellectual System" is a monument of un- 
wearied application, and omnivorous reading in the sphere of 
ancient philosophy. In him, more distinctly than in any of 
his compeers, we recognize the reactionary influence of con- 
temporary speculation. Long before he undertook his great 
work, and in fact years before Hobbes had issued his English 
edition of the " Leviathan," the destructive and materialistic 
theories of the "Philosopher of Malmsbury" had engaged 
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Cudworth's attention, and had been vigorously, although con- 
cisely, discussed. The popularity and wide diffusion of these 
theories, as we have already noted, excited alarm in many 
quarters, and provoked antagonists in the spheres alike of 
religion and politics. From the light pamphlet to the more 
imposing quarto, publications in great numbers, designed to 
refute them, issued from the press ; but, although no less a 
person than Lord Clarendon appeared in the lists, tlie most 
conspicuous and elaborate refutations of Ilobbes were Cum- 
berland's work, " De Legibus Naturse," and Cudworth's " In- 
tellectual System." 

As Hobbes had struck at the very foundations of morals 
and of religion, as well as of constitutional government. Cud- 
worth directed his efforts to a vindication of the existence of 
a Providence and immutable morality. " These three things," 
he said, " are the fundamentals or essentials of true religion 
and morality ; that aU things do not float without a head and 
governor, but there is an omnipotent understanding Being 
presiding over all ; that God hath an essential goodness and 
justice; and that the differences of good and evil, moral, 
honest and dishonest, are not by mere will and law only, but 
by nature ; and consequently, that the Deity cannot act, in- 
fluence, and necessitate men to such things as are in their own 
nature evil ; and, lastly, that necessity is not intrinsical to the 
nature of everything, but that men have such a liberty or 
power over their own actions as may render them accountable 
for the same, and blameworthy when they do amiss, and con- 
sequently that there is a justice, distribution of rewards and 
punishments running through the world." 

To defend these positions, in direct antagonism to Hobbes, 
Cudworth was necessitated to appeal to reason, and the testi- 
monies of reason, as scattered through the pages of the ancient 
philosophers. In vindicating principles fundamental to all 
religion, natural and revealed, he was under the necessity of 
tracing them to their source, and revealing the solid basis 
upon which they rested in the very nature of things. His 
"Rationalism," therefore — ^though we are scarcely suiprised 
at the prejudice which it excited among those who were too 
indolent to peruse or too incompetent to judge his ponderous 
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book — ^was constructive, and not destructive. His method of 
proceeding, as well as arguments, reflect his familiarity with 
the Platonic philosophy. His " Plastic Nature " is the 
scarcely disguised reproduction of what meets us familiarly 
in the Platonic dialogues, in Cicero's " De Natura Deorum," 
and the speculations of the Stoics. The destructive material- 
ism of Hobbes, by the very repugnance which it excited, 
threw him back upon the idealism of Plato, while a thorough 
mastery of that idealism necessitated an extended acquaint- 
ance with the broad range of ancient philosophical specula- 
tion. 

Of that acquaintance Cudworth availed himself, and for- 
getting that " time is short and art is long," proceeded to con- 
struct that pyramid of learning which the world did not en- 
coura^ him to complete. But as to the grounds of morality 
and Natural Religion, he anticipated the speculations of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke in that remarkable fragment of his great work, 
published long after his death, in which he endeavored to 
show that moral distinctions are immutably established in the 
nature of things, and not by human statute or the Divine 
wilL Here is the key to Cudworth's Eationalism. It simply 
went back of revelation to those eternal principles which 
human reason is constrained to recognize, and which were 
recognized perhaps as fully by Bishop Wilkins,. Parker, Til- 
lotson, Cumberland, and many others, as by Dr. Clarke or 
Cudworth himself. 

But in Henry More we recognize a mind predisposed far 
more than Cudworth's to imbibe the Platonic philosophy, and 
surrender to its influence. What in the latter was rather an 
intellectual or logical necessity, was in the former a spiritual 
craving. What one grasped by study and application, was by 
the other almost intuitively apprehended. More's visions, as 
well as his phraseology, show how thoroughly his mind was 
steeped in Platonism. The story of the hermit, which Par- 
nell has borrowed from him and versified, illustrates his 
Platonic tone of thought. When he tells us that, " by a just 
Nemesis, the souls of men that are not very heroically virtu- 
ous, will find themselves restrained within the compass of this 
caliginous air, as both reason itself will suggest, and the Pla- 
29 
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tonists have unanimously determined," — ^we seem to be listen- 
ing to a distinct echo that comes down to ub f rceh from some 
Soeratic discussion, like that with wliich Plato concludes his 
" Eepublic." More was, indeed, beyond any oilier modem, « 
creature of that philosophy to which, down to the present 
day, minds as diverse as Cicero and Bisliop Berkeley have 
confessed themselves indebted. lie seems almost like an 
exotic in the age in which he lived — ^transplanted from 
Athenian soil, and striking root in the culture of Cambridge, 
as tliough only a single generation, instead of 2,000 years, had 
inten-ened between tlie Greek master and liis English pupil. 
Notwithstanding More's association with his great contempo- 
raries at the University, he seems to us to stand almost alone, 
with a marked individuality and an isolation, which all the 
stirring events and great characters of the time fail to dis- 
turb, lie has no lance to break with Ilobbes. He has no 
prize of earthly ambition to reach. He will not accept a 
bishopric or even a benefice, except long enough to transfer it 
to another. He is the quiet dreamer, the recluse sc'holar, 
happy in his own meditations, living in his own ideal world, 
indifferent to fame, glancing forth from liis hermit-like seclu- 
sion, only to see with what new dream of beauty, or by what 
spiritual appeal, he can reach the hearts of men absorbed in 
the sensual and material, and oblivious of the lofty possi- 
bility of attainment which is theirs by birthright, and which 
they are pawning for a paltry mess of pottage. 

In his address to " the reader," prefixed to his " Explana- 
tion of the Grand Mystery of Godliness " — the aim of which 
is, in part, to show the " Reasonableness of Cliristian Religion" 
— ^he gives us a glimpse of his tastes for " free speculation 
and that easy springing up of coherent thoughts and concep- 
tions within," which was a pleasure to him far above any- 
thing he ever received from external sense ; " and that lazy 
activity of mind in compounding and dissevering of notions 
and ideas in the silent observation of their natural connections 
and disagreements, as a Iloly-day and Sabbath of rest to the 
soul." In a style Platonic in thouglit and expression, he nar- 
rates his own track of meditation as he listened to Nature's 
" enravishing music," which snatched his soul in great " ad- 
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miration, love, and desire of a nearer acquaintance with that 
principle from which all these things flow." 

But being fully advised "that God reserves His choicest 
secrets for the purest mindSy and that it is uncleanness of 
spirit, not distance of place, that dissevers us from the Deity," 
he was convinced that true holiness was the only safe entrance 
into divine knowledge." Searching into the nature of the 
soul, he pursued it chiefly " by the guidance of the school of 
Plato," which he " looked upon to be more than human in 
the chief strokes thereof." 

At length "the bold impiety" of the age engaged his 
thoughts. He saw " Atheism, an abhorred monster, proudly 
strutting with a lofty gait and impudent forehead, boasting 
himself the only genuine offspring of true wisdom and phil- 
osophy "— ^'but really a " misshapen creature first nourished up 
in the sty of Epicurus," and strengthened by "some new 
principles of the French philosophy, misinterpreted and per- 
verted by certain impure and unskillful pens." In his medi- 
tations during what threatened to be a fatal illness, he felt 
himself longing to be gathered to that body of which He is the 
head, whose life, he says, " was ever to me the most sweet and 
lovely of anything I could see or taste," and in this frame of 
spirit, he conceived "a solemn vow" to warn "the high- 
flown fanatics " of the age. The result of this was his treat- 
ises on " The Immortality of the Soul," and " The Grand 
Mystery of Godliness." 

The first of these dealt with the propositions that there is a 
God, and that the soul of man is immortal — " the two main 
pillars upon which all religion stands." He quotes at length 
the objectionable passages of Hobbes, those especially in 
which he denies the existence of any immaterial substance, 
and notes the "absurdities" which must be accepted by 
" those that will believe the existence of an incorporeal soul 
separated from the body." To the objections of Hobbes, More 
replies seriatim^ bringing to bear upon them the force of a 
series of carefully elaborated " axioms," in which he emulates 
the mathematical method of Des Cartes. He lays much stress 
upon Apparitions, " which are so far from being merely the 
dreams and fancies of the superstitious, that they are acknow- 
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ledged by such as cannot but be deemed by many men over- 
Atheistical, I mean Pomponatius and Cardan, nay, by Vani- 
nus himself, though so devoted to atheism, that out of a per- 
fect mad zeal to that despicable cause, he died for it." More- 
over, the idea that matter is self -moved, lands us in the grossest 
absurdities, while to credit it with sense, which some conceive 
to be nothing else but motion, or the reaction of one body 
pressed against another, leads to the inference " that all the 
matter in the world has in some manner or other the power 
of sensation." * But granting to each particle of matter com- 
posing an organized body, the faculty of sensation, we must 
assume that all the several particles must have had a hand 
in framing " the body, but " that they should mutually serve 
one another in such a design, is more impossible than that so 
many men, blind and dumb from their nativity, should join 
their forces and wits together to build a castle or carve a 
statue," while they had no knowledge of more than some of 
its smallest parts. 

But the theory of apparitions is one on which More frequently 
falls back for proof. He notes phenomena that " are neither 
from man nor beast." " Such are speakings, knockings, open- 
ing of doors when they were fast shut, sudden lights in the 
midst of a room, shapes of men, etc." In the closing portion 
of his treatise, after having completed his main argument, ho 
returns to the subject and expatiates upon ghosts and witches, 
and the testimony to their existence, in ancient and modem 
times. 

After asserting free-will against Hobbes, and noting its 
connection with responsibility, he discusses the locality of the 
soul. He concedes the plausibility of Des Cartes' hypothesis 
that it is the pineal gland, at the same time refuting the 
theories of those who would assign it to the heart or other 
organs. For himself, he considers " the chief seat of the soul " 
to be " those purer animal spirits in the fourth ventricle of the 
brain." Here it receives intelligence and sends out commands, 
and yet it " is not confined to any one part of the head, but 
possesses the whole body." The old doctrine of the soul's pre- 
existence. More prefers to any theory of traduction or imme- 

* Immor. of the Soul, p. 85. 
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diate creation, and elaborately defends it. In the attributes of 
God he finds strong presumptions of the soul's immortality. 
The belief of it is inwrouglit in us by the constitution of 
nature and of our own souls, which constitute a kind of promise 
of it, which it would be contrary to God's veracity to violate. 
His justice also requires positive awards to correct the unequal 
allotments of the present life, while the assertion that virtue 
is its own sufficient reward, is shown to be unwarranted. The 
goodness of God, also, would be inconsistent with the creation 
of man with capacities for future life and enjoyment, and the 
abridging the sphere of these capacities to the present state. 

As to the immortality of brutes, More will neither con- 
fidently assert or deny it. He holds, however, that the human 
Boul has three distinct " vital congruities," whereof the soul of 
the brute has perhaps only one— the terrestrial, and not the aerial 
or ethereal. Yet he seems inclined to believe that in the souls 
of brutes, as well as men, there resides that " plastic power " 
to which he repeatedly refers, and which makes such a figure 
in his writings. Sometimes it is called "The Spirit of 
Nature," or " The Soul of the World," although More rejects 
emphatically, and essays to refute, the old Stoic notion of 
intelligence in the sun or planets. He asserts, " This opinion of 
Plotinus is neither irrational nor unintelligible, that the soul 
of the world interposes and insinuates into all generations of 
things, while the matter is fluid and yielding." * For the sanc- 
tion of this notion by the Jewish " Cabala," he is inclined 
to treat it with respect. It is significant that More, after all 
his reasonings, still questions with Plotinus, whether the soul 
after death is perfectly released from matter, however pure 
and tenuous. 

The other work of More, " The Grand Mystery of Godli- 
ness," indicates the reasonableness and usefulness of Christian- 
ity. In this, on the grounds of reason, he maintains that 
" there is a very exquisite, particular providence, reaching to 
every individual thing or person in the world." f To the 
truth of a beginning of creation, he cites the testimony of 
Lucretius.:]: He admits a real monotheism at the base of the 
ancient polytheism, as asserted by Plutarch and later heathen 

* lb., pp. 216, 209, 397. f Grig. Edit, of 1080, p. 33. J R)., p. 89. 
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writers, remarking: "Christianity is so excellent in itself, 
that we need not fancy any religions to be worse than they 
are, the better to set oflE its eminency. Besides, the more 
tolerable sense we can make of the affairs of the ancient 
pagans, the easier province we shall have to maintain against 
profane and atheistical men." * Whatever of truth and rea- 
son there was in ancient religions, is fomid embodied and pre- 
served in Christianity ; " so that of a very truth Christianity 
is not only the completement and perfection of Judaism, but 
also of universal Paganism : the sum and substance of what- 
ever was considerable in any religion being comprehended in 
the Gospel of Christ, which was reserved to the last periods 
of time as a summing up of all that went before." f 

But it is in his " Divine Dialogues Concerning the Attributes 
of God and His Providence in the World," that More's Pla- 
tonic sympathies and tastes are most strikingly manifest. Here 
he furnished a model for the " Minute Philosopher" of Berke- 
ley, and traversed much the same ground gone over by Bishop 
Butler. He vindicates from reason the existence and provi- 
dence of God, and goes into an elaborate discussion of the 
questions of natural and moral evil, on some points antici- 
pating the ingenious reasoning of Archbishop King (1702). 
" The nature of things," he says, " is such that some particu- 
lars or individuals must of necessity suflPer for the greater 
good of the whole." X And again, " whatever designed or 
permitted evil there seems in providence, it is for a far greatjer 
good, and therefore is not properly, in the summary compute 
of the whole affairs of the universe, to be reputed evil." § 

The limitations of our knowledge, which make us incompe- 
tent judges, are noticed. " It is our ignorance of the true 
law of goodness that makes us such incompetent judges of 
what is or is not carried on according to the law of that love 
pf goodness which is truly divine." || A seeming exception 
may attract more attention than a thousand uniformities of 
law. If the present life has its hardships of toil and difficulty, 
" it is fit that we should have something to grapple with, to 
keep us from idleness, the mother of mischief." ^ The con- 

» lb., 67. t lb., 97. t Divine Dialogues, Edit 1718, p. 98. 
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sistency of divine goodness with death, disease, the ravening 
of wild beasts, etc., is also considered. As to moral evil, if 
self-love is necessary and useful to the preservation of exist- 
ence, it is " as unblameable in beasts as providence and valor 
in men." * " No branch of the animal life is simply sinful, 
poisonous or diabolical," f for it is the contrivance, or a result 
of the contrivance, of divine wisdom in nature. 

As to the permission of sin in the world, after glancing at 
the Stoic explanation of free-will, which cannot be con- 
strained. More holds that man is — ^as Pope expresses it — a 
middle link in a chain ; that to elevate him out of his sphere, 
80 tliat he should be incapable of falling, would leave his 
sphere vacant ; that it might be siipposed better for him, and 
for the universe also, that he should continue to exist, even 
after his fall ; since even " the vices of the wicked intend and 
exercdse the virtues of the just." J Here he introduces the 
well-known parable of the Hermit and the Angel, and denies 
the possibility of the permanent impunity of the wicked, 
adopting the argument which many befoi*e him had employed. 
" For how," he asks, " can the wicked escape punishment, 
when wickedness itself is one of the greatest penalties ? " § 
" For what torture can there be greater than that rack of 
pride, those scorpion stripes of envy, those insatiable, scorch- 
ing flames and torches of furious, untamed lust ? What than 
strangling care, than the severe sentences of their own pre- 
judging fears? What dungeon more noisome, homd or dis- 
mal than their suspicions, ignorance, and oppressing loads of 
surprising grief and melancholy ? " [ 

As to the wicked themselves, even in this life, " they are 
mutual plague and scourge one to another, and take the office 
of executioners and hangmen by turns." Moreover, their 
peace and impunity, which are but temporary, are "very 
serviceable for the exercising the virtues of the righteous, 
whereby they may discern their own sincerity or hypocrisy, 
. . . whether the profession of their faith in God be formal or 
real." Beside this, even in the present life, gross sins have 
been " notoriously and exemplarily punished by a kind of 
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divine vengeance," * while the very exceptions to this role 
suggest and argue future retribution. 

Finally, More appeals, like Butler, to the incomprehensible 
vastness of the divine scheme of things as an answer to ob- 
jectors and critics. lie compares the affairs of this world to 
" a curious but intricately contrived " drama, where we cannot 
judge of the tendency of the past and present till we note the 
close. Hence, " impatiently to call for vengeance upon eveiy 
enormity before that time, is rudely to overturn the stage 
before the entrance into the fifth act, out of ignorance of the 
plot," and " to prevent the solenmity of the general judgment 
by more petty and particular executions." f 

As to the inequality of human conditions in this life, 
especially in the case of the heathen, More asks, " Who knows 
but the present disadvantages to them that are sincere may 
prove advantages to them in the other state ? " :f " Much of 
the law of reason and goodness is implanted even in these 
nations that are to the utmost barbarous." So that we are 
not warranted on their account to impeach the providence of 
God. 

But, in one respect, More goes far beyond his fellow- 
Platonists. He argues elaborately for the pre-existence of 
souls. He recounts the heathen philosophers and Christian 
Fathers who held the doctrine. He sees no sufficient ground 
for calling it in question ; while, if it be true, it explains, as 
he thinks, the hard lot of spirits now confined in human 
bodies, in perfect consistency with the divine justico. 

Eepeatedly the mystic element of his speculations becomes 
prominent in his writings. Even when discussing topics 
quite foreign to those we have considered, we trace the influ- 
ence of the mystic Tauler and kindred thinkers. But with all 
this, his mind is saturated with Platen ism. He has a wide 
acquaintance with all the leading ancient philosophers. He 
quotes them as witnesses to the law of reason, even while he 
maintains that there is a divine, superior to the rational, life. 
A peculiar charm invests much of his writings. We see the 
man in his books, recognize his genial spirit, concede his 
.earning, and are tolerant of his errors. 

• Divine Dialogues, p. 172. t lb. X lb., 237. 
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The character of Dr. John "Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, has 
been drawn by Bishop Burnet in his life of Matthew Hale. 
He was " a man of as great a mind, as true a judgment, as 
eminent virtues, and of as good a soul," as any he ever knew. 
As he married the sister of Cromwell, he was often brought 
into association with Puritans and Non-Conformists. Yet he 
was too liberal for their standard, and too just and humane to 
unite in oppressing them. Although educated at Oxford, he 
was in more ways than one connected or associated with Cam- 
bridge, and for the year preceding the Restoration (1659) he 
was master of Trinity College in the latter university. 

His association with the Cambridge Platonists must have 
been brief. But we can well believe that he was in full sym- 
pathy with them. His works alone would indicate this. Bur- 
net says, that " at Cambridge he joined with those who studied 
to propagate better thoughts, to take men off from their 
being in parties, or from narrow notions, from superstitious 
conceits, and fierceness about opinions." His " Discourse Con- 
cerning the Beauty of Providence in all the Kugged Passages 
of It," suggests how carefully he had studied the moral con- 
stitution of the world, and how ready he wai to " vindicate the 
ways of God to man." " 

In 1674 his friend Tillotson, afterward primate, published 
his " Sermons " and his treatise " Of the Principles and Duties 
of Natural Religion." In the latter he fully vindicates his 
reputation as a worthy member of the "Platonic school." 
His erudition was large and varied. He pursued the science 
of his day with all the passionate eagerness consistent with a 
well-balanced mind. He speculated on an universal language. 
He discussed the speedy and distant transmission of thought 
in a manner which suggests to us the wonders of the tele- 
graph. He was at home in all the novel discoveries of phi- 
losophy and advances in mathematics. He was equally ready 
to discuss the habitability of the moon and "the gift of 
preaching." We might, indeed, call him an universal genius. 
He was such a master of ancient classical learning, that his 
" Natural Religion " is thick-set with frequent quotations from 
philosophers and poets, pertinently introduced. We can 
scarcely regard as exaggerated the language in which Bishop 
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Lloyd (then Dean of Bangor) refers to him in his funeral ser- 
mon. Speaking of his intellectual endowments, he says : " I 
cannot think of him without just reflection on that paradox 
of the equality of souls. He was surely a great instance to the 
contrary; having that largeness of soul, in every respect, 
which was much above the rate of ordinary men. He had an 
understanding that extended to all parts of useful learning and 
knowledge." Moreover, his moral superiority was marked. 
" He saw so much of the beauty of goodness himself, that he 
thought the bare showing of it was enough to make all wise 
men, as it did him^ to fall in love with it." 

His " Natural Theology " is a work of marked ability. He 
begins wath discriminating the kinds of evidence. To call for 
demonstration in regard to facts of the moral system, is like 
asking a Cicero to confine his oratory to matliematical methods 
and proofs. In laying down his propositions, he has regard 
to their practical bearing. At every step he tests his positions 
by the rules of reason. " A present good may rea^soridbly be 
parted with, upon a probable expectation of a f utui*e good 
more excellent." " A present evil is to be endured for the 
avoiding of a probable future evil which is far greater." " The 
greater the evil is, the more reason is there to venture the 
loss of a less good, or the suffering of a less evil, for the es- 
caping of it."* Bishop Wilkins anticipates Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and Cudworth's posthumous work, in connecting 
obligation with the fitness of things. " In some things there 
is such a natural decency and fitness, as doth render them 
most agreeable to our reason, and will be sufficient to recom- 
mend them to our practice, abstracting from all considerations 
of reward." f "If everything were established with such 
cogent evidence as to necessitate assent, no place would be 
left for the virtue of helieving^ or the freedom of obedience, 
nor any ground for reward and punishment," X so that moral 
evidence, of the nature of probability, is essential to proba- 
tion. Even should some of the great principles of religion 
" not seem to some men altogether so evident as to be wholly 
unquestionable ; yet ought their assent still to incline to the 
greater probability." § 
• Natural Theology, pp. 13-15. t lb., 18. % R)., 26. % lb., 80. 
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Ab to the nature of certain virtues, he accepts Aristotle's 
definition of a medium between extremes. For estimating 
the weight of the universal acceptation of the doctrine of a 
Deity, he cites the language of Cicero and Seneca. That 
ancient Polytheism, with its mythology, had many names for 
one God, he proves by Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle.* Hierocles, with his " God of Gods," Arrian, asserting 
the form of prayer used by the heathen in his day, and Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, declaring the agreement of all men that there w^as 
"one God, the King and Father of all" — ^are also cited.f 
The innate law of reason, enforcing duty^. is in like manner 
asserted. In support of the view that the world had a begin- 
ning, and, of course, a creator, reference is made to the au- 
thority of Herodotus, Plutarch,* Pliny, Curtius, Lucan, etc. 
Subsequently, in connection with a branch of the argument, 
the names of Linus, Hesiod, Orpheus, Epicharmus, Aristoph- 
anes and Ovid occur. In the argument for Providence 
" from the admirable contrivance of natural things " we meet 
with Cicero and Gralen, and to vindicate the attributes of God, 
Lord Bacon is summoned as a witnesis along with Lactantius, 
Menander, and others whose names have been already men- 
tioned. 

Moreover, all things are arranged for the best. "The 
wisest man is not able to imagine how they should be better 
than they are now." J As to man, it is so ordered "that 
nothing properly is his duty^ but what is really his itUerest.^^ 
Nor will an Anima Mtmdi — ^although Cudworth comes 
nearly to holding such a thing in his " Plastic Nature " — serve 
to explain the wise order of creation. For, if this Anima 
Mundi "have no kind of sense or knowledge, then 'tis alto- 
gether needless to assert any such principle, because matter 
and motion may serve for this purpose as welL If it be an 
intelligent, wise, eternal being, this is God under another 
name." § 

But Providence extends to mind as well as matter. God's 
moral government over mankind is witnessed by its effects. 
Success ordinarily accompanies honest and virtuous actions, 
while punishment and vengeance, " one time or other in the 

•n).,45. tIb.,W. I. lb., 78 J lb,, 74.. 
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world, usually befall such as are wicked." * Exceptions to the 
rule, as not prejudicial to the wise government of Providence, 
have been vindicated, by Plato, Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca, etc. 
Indeed, an absolute certainty of exact retribution here, would 
not be consistent with our dependent condition ; it would 
prejudice the belief in a future state of rewanls; it would 
abate from tlie virtue as well as the liberty of actions. Signal 
retributions in this life, moreover, are not wanting, wliile 
"Xatural conscience, which is God's deputy, doth internally 
witness for him."t Indeed, the aptitude of conscience to 
restrain from evil, and direct us to our chief end, indicates 
"some Superior Power, who by framing things with such 
respects toward one another, may be said to have declared 
this Law of Nature, and taken care to enforce the ob6er^'ance 
of it." X 

A mere possibility — considering the question of evidence in 
the light of the principles previously laid down — that there 
may not be a detenninate moral system, " is not a suflicient 
cause for doubting." Besides, " if it should be supposed that 
a man could not be sure of the Being of a God, yet 'tis most 
evident that he could not be sure to the contrar}' ; for this 
plain reason, that no man can be sure of a pure negative, un- 
less he will pretend to have a certain knowledge of all things 
that are or may be."§ Moreover, " every rational and prudent 
man is bound to order his actions in favor of that way which 
appears to be most safe and advantageous to his own inter- 
est." II 

Strong confirmations of the fact of God's moral govern- 
ment are foimd in the concurrent moral judgments of men — 
the fact that " the very sin of hypocrisy, so general among 
men, doth give a large testimony to the beauty of goodness 
and the deformity of vice " T — the " rest and acquiescence of 
the mind upon the discovery of tnith, and the doing of vir- 
tuous actions"** — the impossibility that even those, who by 
their own will can give law to nations, and command mighty 
armies, can " avoid those checks and lashes of conscience, but 
that they will seize upon them, and shake them as well as the 

• lb., 75. f lb., 79. t H)., 80. . $ lb., 83. 
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poorest, meanest subject " — the futile efforts of the obstinately 
wicked to suppress or stifle those notions rising up in their 
minds and pursuing them — the fact that wicked men left 
alone to themselves must be bears, wolves, and devils to one 
another — the instinctive shrinking of men from the thought 
of annihilation — the necessity of a future state in order to 
supplement the power of government in restraining men, in 
order to lead them to consider a right method of conducting 
themselves here, and also in order to vindicate the justice of 
divine Providence. 

A future judgment is made more certain to us by present 
uncertainties.* Virtue may be said to be its own reward ; 
but would a just governor excuse his extending impunity to 
rebellious subjects who persecuted the obedient, by saying 
that they had received sufficient punishment in the very com- 
mission of their crimes, while the obedient were rewarded in 
having done their duty ?t Can it be great glory to preside 
over the material world, and put all things into a regular 
course accordant with their natures, and yet have no propor- 
tionable regard for those who reverence or contemn the Deity 
himself? 

Following the hint of Bacon in his essay on " Atheism," 
Wilkins concedes that superficial knowledge may allow one to 
fall into supei*stition or atheism, but they "that penetrate 
more deeply into the nature of things, and do not look upon 
second causes as being single and scattered, but upon the whole 
chain of them as linked together, will acknowledge their own 
ignorance and the divine power, and easily discern (as a noble 
author hath well expressed it) that the highest link of nature's 
chain is bound to Jupiter's chair." J Eloquently does "Wil- 
kins vindicate human learning and philosophy, a sober inquiry 
into the nature of things, and a diligent perusal of this volume 
of the world. All these repel men from the two extremes of 
superstition and , prof aneness. 

Bishop "Wilkins thus establishes the leading truths of the 
moral system. He finds in the very nature and essence of 
virtue, felicity, either formally or virtually.§ He considers it 
clear that " the law of nature being implanted in the hearts 
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of men by God himself, must therefore be esteemed as mnch 
His law as any positive institution whatsoever.*' * 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

CTJLVEBWELL. TILLOTSON. HOWE. CUHBEBLAND. 
SMITH. PATRICK. FOWLEB. 

Of Nathanael Culverwell we know less than of any other 
member of the Platonic school. He died shortly before the 
publication of his writings, edited by a friend, in 1652. They 
are dedicated to Tuckney, Whichcote's t^her, so that we are 
led to infer, not only from their common views, but from their 
common relation to Tuckney, that Culverwell and Whichcote 
must have been intimately associated, of kindred tastes, and of 
nearly the same age. 

Culverwell's remains— exceedingly limited, compared with 
those of Cudworth and More — ^are a monument of genius that 
might well inspire the hopes blighted by his early death. His 
principal work, " Discourse of the Light of Nature," is em- 
braced in a little more than 200 quarto pages, while his other 
published writings are together of about the same bulk. Fra- 
ternal affection, in paying a merited tribute to the intellectual 
gifts of the author, has also sketched the character and aim of 
his principal treatise — " the whole scope of the book endeavor- 
ing to fill those landmarks and just bounds betwixt religion 
and reason, which some have removed." " Thou may'st here 
find Plato to be a Moses AtticiscmSj and Aratus, Menander 
and Epimenides called into the court, to bring in their suf- 
frages to St. Paul's doctrine. Here we may find Reason like 
a Gibeonite, hewing wood and drawing water for the sanctu- 
ary : Jethro giving counsel to Moses." f The author himself 
states that the work was written (about 1645), " on the one 
hand, to vindicate the use of reason in matters of religion 

* lb., 841 t Richard Culvenvell»8 Address to the Reader. 
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from the aspersions and prejudices of some weaker ones in 
these times, . . . and on the other, to chastise the saucinees of 
Socinus and his followers, who dare set Hagar above her mis- 
tress, and make Faith wait at the elbow of corrupt and dis- 
torted Eeason." 

In 1643, shortly before the book was written, there was 
great alarm at the spread of Socinianism in England. Chilling- 
worth and Hales, among others, were suspected of being So- 
dnians, and odious charges were brought against them. Owen 
met Socinianism with an elaborate treatise, after the approved 
standards of polemic theology ; Cheynell hurled at its advo- 
cates bitter epithets and sharp denunciation ; Pagitt exhibited 
their " compound " of heresy, and Edwards poured out upon 
them the gall of vituperation. Culverwell, however, with his 
Platonic sympathies, but unwavering Christian faith, took 
another course, more moderate, although, as his brother sug- 
gests, " possibly an expression or two may seem to speak too 
much in reason's behalf." 

With the resources of vast reading and study, an extensive 
acquaintance with ancient philosophers, mediaeval schoolmen, 
and such almost contemporary writers as Grotius, Salmasius, 
Lord Bacon, Lord Herbert and John Selden, and an intellect 
strong enough to grapple with his massive learning, Culver- 
well essays to expound the law of nature and the sphere of 
reason, and show their relation to revelation and faith. 

He traces the prejudice of many against reason to the 
horror of the errors of Socinus. " Some," he says, " are so 
strangely prejudiced against reason, and that upon sufficient rea- 
son, too, as they think— .which yet involves a flat contradiction — 
as that they look upon it, not as the candle of the Lord, but 
as on some blazing comet that portends present ruin to the 
church, and to the soul, and carries a fatal and venomous influ- 
ence along with it." They " think the very name of reason, 
especially in a pulpit, in matters of religion, must needs have 
at least a thousand heresies couched under it. If you do but 
offer to make a syllogism, they'll strait cry it down for carnal 
reasoning. What would these men have? Would they be 
banished from their own essences? Would they forfeit and 
renounce their understandings ? . . . Would they creep into 
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some lower species, and go a-grazing with Nebuchadnezzar 
among the beasts of the field 1 " * 

This language was doubtless aimed at Chejnell and his 
fellow-enthusiasts, and designed to vindicate Chillingworth, 
with whom Culverwell must have been in strong sympathy. 
Yet, on the other hand, it shows that he himself, however 
highly he appreciates reason, is in no danger of deifying it. 
Human reason feels the curse of the fall. " The philosophers 
were very sensible of it and groaned under it." " You may 
see Socrates in the twilight, and lamenting his obscure and 
benighted condition, and telling you that his lamp will show 
him nothing but his own darkness. You may see Plato sitting 
down by the waters of Lethe, and weeping because he could 
not remember his former notions. . . . You may hear Zeno 
complaining that his stoa is dark, and Epictetus confessing 
that he had not the right ansa^ the true apprehension of 
things." t 

His own age did not lack illustrations to point a moral. 
" 'Tis not an easy, nor a sudden, nor a delightful work, to 
number so many errors, yet if I could reckon them up all, 
from the blundering Ardinomian to the vagabond Seecker^ or 
the wild Serajphichy set on firfe of hell, they would all servo 
for so many fatal examples, of the miserable weakness of 
men's understanding." X Indeed, you might behold some of 
the most eminent heathen "snuflttng their candles (reason) 
very exactly and accurately, by improving their intellectuals 
and refining their morals, till they sadly perceived that when 
they were at the brightest, their candles burnt but dimly and 
bluely, and that for all their snuffing, they would relapse into 
their former dullness. The snuffings of nature and reason 
will never make up a day, nor a sunshine of happiness ; all 
the light that did shine upon these Ethiopians, did only dis- 
cover their own blackness, yet they were so enamored with 
this natural complexion, as that they looked upon it as a piece 
of the rarest beauty." § 

In setting forth the Law of Nature to which all men and 
ages are subject, Culverwell quotes from Cicero, Plutarch and 
Plato. From the first, he shows it. " a certain eternal some- 
»Ib..2,8, fib., 128,29. J lb., 130. 8 lb., 201. 
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thing that roles the whole world, and :he iiiin-I of G >I Hiin- 
Belf is the centre of Laws.^ He aaecLts to Plito, wLe- lie 
says that Law is the gulden sceptre bv wLiK.i G«>i rule? 
commands.* This law of nature, from ertrl^eilL^. — .fc' 
every good action, and diacoimtenance» every eril I: 
essentiaJ to a rational creature, that, as sueiu Lath a nj*rr:>r 
to whose providence and disposing it mn*: be scbje-:-:- - A* 
an intellectual, it is capable of a moral govermen:, a-j 'iLs 
very suitable and connataral to it to be regulatcil by i I^t." 
" The law of Nature is built upon Beas«-jn. There =.>:i:e 
good so proportionable and nutrimental to the beii^ of tt^^., 
and some evil so venomous and destructive to his n^mre. . . . 
there is so much harmony in some actions, as that tLe vyiL 
must needs dance at them, and there is such an har^h <lis»7tl 
and jarring in others, as that the soul cannot endure them.'- ^ 
Hence the definition of Grotius, that the law of nature is the 
dictate of right reason, coming from the Author of Nature, 
conamanding or forbidding, etc. Philo, too, makes right 
reason tliat fixed and unshaken law, not writ in perishing 
paper by the hand or pen of a creature, nor graven like a de^id 
letter upon lifeless and decaying pillars, but written wit:i the 
point of a diamond, nay, with the finger of God himself in 
the heart of man. A Deity gave it an Imprimaiurj aiid an 
eternal spirit graved it in an immortal mind." § 

Cicero's definition of tliat law which is non scripta j^I n/ita, 
expands in Culverwell's translation into poetic ditlus^ruesr, 
worthy for its eloquence to be classed with tlie famous pas- 
sage of Hooker. The germs of the law are in the s'^ul of 
man. They are " seeds of light, which fill it with a vig.>rous 
pregnancy." | Indeed, " all morality is nothing but a collec- 
tion and bundling up of natural precepts." ^ " Natural con- 
science" is "a prosecution and application of this Natural 
law, as Providence is of the Eternal law," ** which Culverwell 
elsewhere expounds. 

" The precepts of this natural law are so potent and tri- 
umphant, as that some acts which rebel against it, . . . are not 
only in-egularities, but mere nullities." They are rendered 
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lucid and impressive by the consent of nations. Their uni- 
versal diffusion bespeaks their original. " When you see so 
many rays of the same light, shooting themselves into the 
several comers of the world, you presently look up to the 
sun, as the glorious original of them all."* Cicero asserts 
that the consent of all nations is to be accounted equivalent to 
a law gf nature, and " surely that's pure gold that has been 
examined by so many several touchstones, and has had appro- 
bation from them all. Certainly 'tis some transcendent beauty 
that so many nations are enamored withal." f " But out of 
what antiquity doth it appear that any nation . , . did license 
blasphemy by a statute, or countenance murder by a law, . . . 
or that ever made a law for this, that there should be no law 
or justice among them ? " if Hence the inference that " the 
prints of nature," wherever found, are to be accounted sacred; 
" a pearl in the head of a heathen " is to " be esteemed precious. 
... To mix the light of their candle with that light that 
comes sliining down from the candle of a heathen, is no dis- 
paragement to Jew nor Christian." 

Culverwell, therefore, says : " Let none so superstitiously 
look back to former ages, as to be angry with new opinions 
and displayings of light, either in reason or religion. Who 
dares oppose the wisdom and goodness of God ? If He sliall 
enamel the world with the beauty of some pearls and jewels, 
which in former times have been hid or trampled upon — if 
He shall discover some new light upon earth, as He hath let 
some Hew stars be found in the heavens ; this you may be 
sure and confident of, that 'tis against all the mind and mean- 
ing of antiquity to stop the progress of religion and reason." § 
The light that comes in at the grates of a prison, keeps it 
from becoming " but a capacious grave, but a nethermost dun- 
geon." " A candle neither can nor will put out the sun, and 
an intellectual sun can, but will not, put out the lamp. The 
light of Keason doth no more prejudice the light of faith, 
than the light of a candle doth extinguish the light of a star. 
. . . Grace doth not come to pluck up nature as a weed, to 
root out the essences of men ; but it comes to graft spirituals 
upon morals, that so by their mutual supplies and intercourse 

« R)., 78. t lb., 80. X lb., 86. % D)., 162. 
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they may produce most noble and generous fruit. Can you 
tell me why the shell and the kernel may not dwell together ? 
why the bodies of nature may not be quickened by the soul of 
grace?"* 

Culverwell is governed more in the arrangement of the 
topics of his essay by principles of association and suggestion, 
than by logical connectiou. He presents his ideas distinctly 
enough, but he is apt to overload with ornament and illustra- 
tion whatever he touches. In this respect his genius and his 
learning both encumber him. He has read everything appar- 
ently which he can fiud that bears on his main topic. He 
quotes from a list of authors various enough to have delighted 
Richard Baxter. The heathen philosophers and the Chris- 
tian fathers, the Jesuit Casuists as well as the most eminent 
of the medifBval writers — Aquinas, Scotus, Trismegistus ; Sal- 
masius, Bacon, Herbert and Selden — ^all are summoned to 
testify by one who criticises Aristotle in the spirit of Bacon, 
and whose style is a composite of Bishops Andrews and 
Hall and Jeremy Taylor. Had his life been spared, we can- 
not but believe that in learning he would have been Cud- 
worth's rival, and in graceful illustration and lofty thought, 
he would not have proved inferior to More in his finest pas- 
sages. He is memorable here, not so much for any minute 
portrayal of the features of the moral system, as for laying 
down the principles on which it is based, and in which its 
existence is involved. 

Five years before Culverwell's treatise was published, Til- 
lotson was admitted pensioner of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
There he soon met with Chillingworth's great work — so 
kindred in tone to that of Culverwell — which brought upon 
its author the odium of Socinianism, but which Tillotson 
recognized as a "worthy and successful attempt to make 
religion reasonable, and discover the firm and solid founda- 
tions upon which our faith is built." f " This admirable 
book," says his biographer, " gave his mind the ply that it 
held ever after, and put him upon a true scent." J It needed 
only his association with Cudworth, Whichcote, More, Rust, 
"Worthington, and especially Wilkins, to confirm him in those 
« H).. 168. t Birch'8 Ltfe of TUloUon, p. 6. I lb. 
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lines of thought and investigation upon which he had so early 
enterefl. His sound sense, ample learning, lucidity of style 
and argument, as well as the commanding position which he 
ultimately attained, combined to redeem from reproach the 
enlarged viewa which are so distinctly reflected in his pub- 
lished sermons. In these, he dwells much on the principles 
of natural, as the foundation of revealed religion. He con- 
siders the evidences, from reason which prove the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and a judgment to come. 
In his preface to Wilkins' " Natural Theology," he indorsed 
its main principles. He asserted, " It is a great mistake to 
think that the obligation of moral duties doth solely depend 
upon the revelation of God's will made us in the holy Script- 
ures." The law of Nature is " every whit as much the law 
of God as the revelation of His will in His word, and con- 
sequently nothing contained in the word of God, or in any 
pretended revelation from Him, can be interpreted to dissolve 
the obligation of moral duties plainly required by the law of 
nature." He speaks with approval of "Wilkins as " establish- 
ing the principles and duties of religion upon their true and 
natural foundation." Such language unequivocally defines 
his own position. It was in perfect harmony with that of the 
entire Platonic school, to which he belonged. 

In his mention of the Cambridge group, Burnet makes no 
mention of that illustrious nonconformist, John Howe (1630- 
1705). Yet Howe was sent "early to Christ Church in Cam- 
bridge, where, falling among such persons as Dr. Henry More 
and Dr. Cudworth, of both whom he was a great admirer, it 
is not to be wondered at, that in his early days he received 
that Platonic tincture, which so remarkably runs through the 
writings which he drew up and published in his advanced 
years." * After taking his degree at Cambridge, he removed 
to Oxford, subsequently becoming one of Cromwell's chaplains, 
and on the passing of the Act of Nonconformity (1662), tak- 
ing his place outside of the establishment. For a time he 
resided in Ireland, but the last thirty years of his life were 
spent in London, where his lofty character and commanding 
abilities challenged the respect of all parties alike. 

♦ Life of Howe, by Calamy. 
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To the last, amid all the ecclesiastical strifes and alienations 
of the period, Howe retained the friendship and excited the 
admiration of More, Cudwoi-th, and Wilkins. He was indeed 
in nearly all respects their intellectual peer, and in any sta- 
tion, as his biographer remarks, he would have been recog- 
nized as a man of splendid ability. He seemed to live and 
think in a region above storm and conflict, condescending, as 
if from a superior sphere, to take part as a peacemaker in 
human interests. 

A style often careless and involved, fails to obscure a merit 
that all thoughtful minds must recognize. Sometimes his 
tedious sentences and cumbrous paragraphs are lighted up by 
the scintillations of genius, or enriched by stores of learning 
worthy the reputation of Cudworth. lie soars in his argu- 
ments to lofty heights, where, on balanced wing, he sustains 
himself with an ease which many might envy, but few rival, 
and there are passages in his writings — like his grand descrip- 
tion of the ruined temple of the human soul, which in com- 
bined grandeur and beauty would have done honor to the 
finest eflforts of Milton. It is especially in his " Living 
Temple ; or, A Designed Improvement of that Xotion that a 
Good Man is the Temple of God," that he deals with the 
topics to which our attention is directed. The first part of 
this, " Concerning God's Existence and His Conversableness 
with Man," was published in 1675, and was directed " Against 
Atheism, or the Epicurean Deism." While Cudworth was 
still elaborating his Intellectual System," his friend in Lon- 
don was giving the finishing touch to a treatise designed for 
the same general end, and the reference which Howe makes 
to Cudworth's work — published in 1678 — shows that during 
the seven years that it was waiting for the press, it had come 
under the eye of the London pastor, and conmaanded his 
admiration and approval. 

Passing from this pleasing evidence of the mutual regard 
of the two men, still cherished in their mature years, we note 
the fact that the second part of the "Living Temple" was 
not published till 1702, when new assailants of revelation had 
appeared on the scene. This second part, together with a 
recapitulation of the first, contained "Animadversions on 
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Spinosa, and a French writer pretending to confute him." 
The general scope of both works is the same, and their 
method is similar. Howe has to meet antagonists who 
denied the Divine authority of Scripture, and who must be 
met with their own chosen weapons, or by an appeal to reason 
. and the light of nature. 

Aware tjiat his design might be misapprehended by persons 
" of good and pious inclinations, that have never yet applied 
themselves to consider the principal and most fundamental 
grounds of religion, so as to be able to give or discern any 
tolerable reason of them," he endeavors to expose their mis- 
take. They labored under the misapprehension "that it 
consists not with the reverence due to religion to search into 
the grounds of it." They may even hold that " no exercise 
of reason may have any place about it." But such persona 
should "consider who gave them the understiindings which 
they fear to use."* Faith cometh by hearing, but neither 
this or any sense can be more divine than reason and judg- 
ment, without which sense can be of no use. Indeed, "it 
were an inexcusable negligence, not to make use of our under- 
standings to the best advantage ; that we may both know that 
such a revelation is divine, and what it signifies, after we 
know whence it is. And any one that considers, will soon 
see it were very unreasonable, at least, to allege the written 
divine revelation, as the ground of his religion, till he have 
gone lower, and foreknown some things (by-and-by to be in- 
sisted on) as preparatory and fundamental to the knowledge 
of this."t 

Howe does " go lower," and labors on grounds of reason, 
to evince the truth of certain fundamental principles of 
natural religion. His main theme is the existence and provi- 
dence of God. He goes over many topics of natural theology, 
but with a method of argument peculiar to himself, and 
adapted to the circumstances of the age. He says little of 
the more special features of a moral system, passing over the 
immortality of the soul, the conditions of probation, and the 
accountability of men, assuming them, however, where neces- 
sary, as implied in, or consequent upon, what he essays to 
« Howe's Works, New York, 18:35, p. 9. f lb. 
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prove. The fallen condition of the race, however, is more 
particularly considered, especially in the " Second Part," 
while the conditions demanded in oixler to a credible revela- 
tion are not overlooked. In other writings of Howe we find 
other features of the moral system discussed. Arguments for 
the soul's immortality are embodied in the eloquent treatise 
on " The Vanity of Man as Mortal," while the author's 
Platonism repeatedly comes into view, especially in connec- 
tion with his discussion of the Trinity. 

Howe was a man of enlarged views and of a liberal spirit. 
His sympathies could not be narrowed to a sect. They are 
exhibited in his anxiety to unite in one those who professed 
the same faith. A Puritan of the Ptiritans, he yet says, with 
a freedom worthy of Chillingworth, " We shall only be iu 
happy circumstances when we have learned to distinguish 
between the essentials of Christianity and accidental append- 
ages, between accidents of Christ's appointing and our devis- 
ing ; much more, wheh every tnith and duty contained in the 
Bible cannot be counted essential or necessary ; when we shall 
have learned not only not to add inveutions of our own to 
that sacred frame, but much more not to presume to insert 
them into the order of essentials or necessaries, and treat men 
as no Christians for wanting them." 

Dr. Richard Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough (163«2- 
1718), was educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, where 
he took his fii-st degree, in 1G53. His writings clearly reflect 
bis sympathy with the Platonic school, and he must have been 
to some extent associated with its leading spirits. He has 
been long known as the most elaborate, if not the ablest, con- 
futer of Hobbes' speculations, and his '^De Legihus Naturm 
Disquisitio Philosophica,^^ mainly designed to refute them, is 
substantially an argument ba«ed upon a constant appeal to the 
principles of reason and the law of nature. It is, indeed, a 
mine to which latel* authors have been largely indebted for 
their materials, and is quite in harmony with Wilkins' 
" Natural Religion," published two years after it. 

Although Cumberland's object was in part the refutation of 
false political theories, his principles and line of argument 
have a direct bearing upon the constitution of the moral 
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system. He commences liis treatise with defining laws of 
nature as identical with propositions of unchangeable truth and 
certainty, which are to direct and govern the voluntary mo- 
tions of rational free agents. These laws, moreover, are bind- 
ing prior to all laws of hiunan imposition whatever, and are 
clearly distinct from all civil compacts or agreements. 

The propositions referred to, are such as " carry in their 
own inherent sanctions the force amd obligation of laws," or, 
in other words, such as declare the course of behavior neces- 
sary to the end we are to pursue. This end is the common 
good ; and, inasmuch as it is promoted by universal mutual 
benevolence, this benevolence, or the disposition to promote 
the common happiness of all — which will imply the greatest 
possible happiness of each — is of supreme obligation. Every 
rational agent must propose it as his rule. From it all the 
virtues and duties of moral philosophy may be deduced. Of 
divine original — since all motion originated with God — this 
proposition, or law, has divine sanctions annexed to it. 
Everything, according to its nature, is subjected to appropri- 
ate conditions, of the nature of legal restrictions, by the Author 
of Nature himself. Men, as enjoying much in common, and 
placed in a state of substantial equality and mutual depend- 
ence, are specially obligated, at the risk of losing the happi- 
ness they are capable of, to benefit one another. Their natural 
state is a social state, and implies the necessity and obligation 
of social virtues, which are all summed up in benevolence. 

Without following Cumberland in his discursive refutation of 
Hobbes, we note that he identifies virtue with whatever human 
act is " the cause of common good," while the acts by which 
this common good may be obtained or promoted, are discovered 
to us by the nature of things. To decline tlie pursuit of this 
good by appropriate methods, is to invite the evil or misery 
that must necessarily follow. Forfeiture of happiness, there- 
fore, is the penalty which warns men to pursue virtue and to 
shun vice. 

Here Cumberland brings into view certain facts which evi- 
dence the existence of a moral system with appropriate 
sanctions. It is, for instance, for the general interest that 
benevolence and justice should universally prevail. As a re- 
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Bult, the author of any flagrant wickedness cannot enjoy any 
secnrity. " Secret crimes are oftentimes found out and dis- 
covered by ten thousands of ways which no sinner can 
evade." * Offenders have betrayed themselves by undesigned 
startings, ravings or dreams ; and, in a foot-note, we are re- 
ferred for testimony to Epicurus, Ovid, Horace, Juvenal and 
Persius. The weakness and constant exposure of <»rime to 
detection and penalty, clearly show that the nature or consti- 
tution of things is opposed to it. 

In the course of his argument, Cumberland points out seve- 
ral of the inconsistencies of Hobbes. He exhibits him some- 
times as actually admitting natural law and right anterior to 
all human enactments ; as, for instance, when he defines right 
to be the liberty of using our natural powers and faculties 
according to right reason ;\ where right reason, of course, 
affixes the limitation, and becomes the very law for wliich 
Cumberland, as well as others, contends. But, omitting the con- 
troversial passages of Cumberland's work, we may trace in his 
ethical, as distinguished from his political views, certain 
striking features of a moral system, some of wliich are peculiar 
to himself. Keasoning often professedly from " analogy," his 
method, as well as his arguments, frequently remind us of 
Bishop Butler. Like the author of " The Analogy," he repre- 
sents the operations of conscience — ^a noble faculty peculiar to 
man — as " very large and extensive, both in promoting and 
increasing virtue." It is the " rule by wliich the imderstand- 
ing prescribes laws to itself, examines into acts past, and regu- 
lates acts future." % 

The happiness of man is dependent chiefly on rational 
causes. There can be no happiness independent of the gene- 
ral happiness or the common good." Pleasure and delight 
attend the exercise of those affections which are directed to 
this common good, which is the great end required by the law 
of nature, insomuch that all natural law may be said to be 
summed up in the duty to promote it. If we have regard to 
the constitution and relations of the body, we find that the rules 
to preserve it in health and vigor are moral.§ The increase of 
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knowledge tends to foster and promote a disposition to observe 
the laws discovered. The knowledge that others can and 
may retaliate the wrong done them, tends to hold injustice in 
checkj* while the knowledge that others have it in their power 
materially to help us, naturally prompts to the cultivation of 
good-will. " ludustriously " avoiding the use of the term 
"fitness," subsequently so much employed in connection with 
" nature of things," Cumberland does not overlook the im- 
portance of the agreement which it expresses between being, 
and the natural good which pertains to it. He shows that in 
accordance with this fitness — agreement he calls it — of things, 
some things are universally approved and some universally 
condemned, these being discriminated by their diverse rela- 
tion to the " common good." Nothwithstanding all diversi- 
ties of complexion, mind, temper, clime — ^gratitude, the 
defence of the innocent, the observance of plighted faith, and 
other virtues, are regarded with universal approval.f The 
reward of virtue, moreover, is inseparable from the act.;}: 
Benevolence to others can be exercised to their advantage, not 
only without hurt, but with gratification to ourselves. Such 
exercise of the affections favors the development of the facul- 
ties of the soul ; while, to decline the exercise, leaves them to 
waste and rust in unprofitable stagnation.§ Happiness, in- 
deed, is involved in the most extended and diffusive benevo- 
lence, thus serving as a sanction to the law which requires the 
pursuit of the common good. | The favorable effect of benevo- 
lence upon the passions, as well as the intellectual powers, is 
also noted.^ The attempt to make private (selfish) happiness 
an ultimate end, would, if universal, defeat itself. These prin- 
ciples are immutable, and universally applicable.** If one, 
therefore, may make private happiness an end, every other 
may be at liberty to do the same. Human equahty requires 
that there be one common law for all. This must be recog- 
nized, or happiness is impossible. Seneca is quoted to show 
how evil to ourselves and others results from taking a partial 
view of life and its relations.ff To know, to comprehend as 
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far as possible, the system to which we belong, is made by the 
Author of Nature essential to our happiness. If we cannot 
have ae«ured knowledge, then probability must become our 
guide ; and, in judging of rewards and penalties, we must not 
forget that it is immaterial as to the decision of what is prob- 
able, whether the penalty be immediate or deferred, if only it 
is sure.* 

Repeatedly Cumberland refers to the errors of Epicurus. 
As to that philosopher's denial of a Providence, it is shown 
to be inconsistent with the manifest fact that God's will is 
actually declared, and shown to be on the side of virtue, by 
that constitution of things which He has ordained.t Virtue 
itself is simply " the regular, constant, imif orm practical de- 
sire, will and inclination to obey the laws of nature " $ — ^laws 
which result from God's constitution of things. By these, 
sin has penalties affixed to it, of various kinds — ^inward dis- 
quiet, apprehensions of evil from others, the confirming of de- 
praved habits, or the adoption of new vices — ^beside public 
justice from God or men, here or hereafter.§ On the other 
hand, virtue assures a large measure of security to good men,] 
and, once more, Cumberland, repeating himself, reminds us, 
that virtue for the mind, like health for the body, is essential 
to the appropriate and vigorous discharge of its functions.^ 

Cumberland does not take up formally the argument for 
the soul's immortality. He contents himself with assuming 
the harmony between it and the nature of the soul, as well as 
the rewards of virtuous action. Throughout his treatise, he 
is frequently recurring to the argument from analogy, and makes 
a larger use of it than any perhaps of his English predeces- 
sors. The importance of his work is seen, not only in its 
ability, but in the authority conceded to it by subsequent 
^writers. When Tyrrell, a grandson of Archbishop Usher, in 
1690, brought out his " Disquisition of the Laws of Nature," 
it was professedly " according to the principles and method 
laid down in" Cumberland's treatise. A second edition of 
Tyrrell's abridgement — ^for notwithstanding important addi- 
tions, it was put forth as an abridgement of Cumberland — 

« Cumberlaud'8 PhU. Enquiry, Ed. Dublin, 1750, p. 837. f lb., 344. 
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was issued in 1701 ; and in a large quarto, the translation of 
the original, with additional dissertations by the editor, Max- 
well, appeared in 1727, at the very height of the Deistic con- 
troversy which called forth Butler's " Analogy." 

The list of the Cambridge Platonic school would not bo 
complete without the names of John Smith (1618-1652), Ed- 
ward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester (1632-1714:), and Symon 
Patrick, Bishop of Ely (1626-1707). Smith died at an early 
age, but not before he had given splendid proof of superior 
ability, and his posthumous works, consisting of " Discourses," 
justify his contemporary fame. His quotations from Greek 
and Latin, as also from Jewish authorities, as well as the 
scope of some of his arguments, indicate his close association 
and sympathy with men like Culverwell, Cudworth and More, 
while the quotations from his own writings, made by Fowler, 
indicate the high respect with wluch he was regarded by those 
who followed him at Cambridge. 

Patrick, who published Smith's " Discourses," with a- fune- 
ral sermon, is best known in connection with the " Commen- 
tary " that bears his name, but in his " Pilgi-im " and some 
minor works, we discern his disposition to recur to the tiniths 
of natural theology. In one of these, which appeared in 
1675-7, with the title, "Jesus and the Resurrection Justified 
by Witnesses in Heaven and Earth," he seems to have antici- 
pated in some measure, the more famous work of Sherlock 
(1729) which bears a kindred title. So liberal were his views 
on the vexed question of the relations of Noncomformists to 
the Church, that he was selected as one of those who (1688) 
were to make arrangements for their comprehension. 

The name of Fowler, however, in this coimection, is more 
noteworthy than Patrick's. He was educated a Presbyterian, 
and in 1660, like his fatlier, who was also a clergyman, scru- 
pled to conform. lie subsequently, however, surrendered his 
scruples, and rose successively in the Church, till he became 
Bishop of Gloucester. In 1671, he appeared as a champion 
of the Cambridge school, in a work entitled, " The Principles 
and Practices of certahi ]\Ioderate Divines of the Church of 
England, abusively called Latitudinarians, tnily Represented 
and Defended." This was followed, in 1676, by his more im- 
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portant work, "The Design of Christianity; or, A Plain 
Demonstration and Improvement of this Proposition, that the 
enduing man with inward real righteousness was the ulti- 
mate end of our Saviour's coming into the World." In 1680, 
this was followed by " Libertaa EvangeUca^^ in which the 
argument of the " Design " was further pursued. 

In the " Design," Fowler identifies the holiness of the 
creature with the glory of God, but intentionally omits speci- 
fic mention of the latter, and in showing that the former was 
the object for which Christianity was designed, he traces the 
scope of the precepts and promises of the Gospel, the spot- 
less life of Christ as an example, his works, his miracles, his 
death, and the doctrines of the resurrection and final judgment. 

It is in the second part of the work — the importance of 
holiness — ^that Fowler's study of Plato and the ancient philos- 
ophers becomes conspicuous. Here, too, he traces in a forci- 
ble manner, some of the peculiar features of the moral sys- 
tem. He quotes Cicero as sayitig " there is ho evil compara- 
ble to that of sin," and adduces the testimony of Hierocles, 
" a sober philosopher " whom he highly commends, to the 
eflfect that nothing else but sin could be truly evil. Nothing 
whatever could make this good. Simplicius, too, " speaking 
of death, hath this saying, that it is only an evil to our bodies, 
not to us ; and this both the Stoics and Platonists do much 
insist upon, and make great use of it." The body, they say, 
"is but our prison, wherein we are confined, our satchel, 
flhoath, house, etc." Sin transforms and debases man. It 
" spoils his constitution and makes him quite another thing." 
No filth, says Cicero, like that of an unclean soul. Vice 
makes the head and feet to exchange places. The governing 
part is subjected to the inferior. The rvUmg faculty, as the 
Pythagoreans phrase it, becomes the ruled. Indeed, " Pythag- 
oras used to put an empty coffin in the place of that scholar 
that left his school, to betake himseK to vicious and debauched 
life, as thereby signifying he was dead^ dead as to his nobler 
part; and his followers tell us that the souls of men died 
when they apostatized from God, and cast off the divine 
life." * Simplicius asserts that " a man drowned in sensuality 
• Dcdgn, Chap. IX. 
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has no more reason than a brute," and Ilierocles represents 
wicked men as rendering the reason that remains in them, 
"more base and wretchedly contemptible than the vilest 
slave." 

On the other hand, holiness exalts and ennobles. It was a 
saying of the Pythagoreans, " that God hath not in the whole 
earth a more familiar place of residence than a pure soul ; " 
and Apollo is made to assert, for himself, that heaven does 
not please him more as a dwelling, than the soul of a pious 
man. Hierocles says God hates none, but has a surpassing 
affection for the good man. Cicero declares " a man's chest 
cannot properly be called rich, but his mind only." Simplicius, 
on Epictetus, remarks, " The observation of the rules of virtue, 
in that book prescribed, will make men so Uappy and blessed 
even in this life, that they shall not need to be promised any 
reward after death, though this also wiU be sure to follow." * 

But vice has its torturing penalties. Cicero says, " Thy 
lusts torment thee." Hierocles adds, "It is necessary that 
the worst life should be the most miserable, and the best 
most pleasant and delightful." The unclean man is restless. 
The evils he occasions himself cannot be reckoned up. Even 
the Epicureans forbade some sins, because, instead of perform- 
ing their promise of pleasure to men, they robbed them of it. 

Envy and malice portray themselves in the dismal coun- 
tenance. They eat and prey upon the heart within which 
they lodge. They are a torturing fire in the bosom. If God 
should pardon a wicked man, his lusts would keep him miser- 
able, and become his perpetual punishment. In the life to 
come, separated from his body, there will be nothing to suit 
his sensual inclinations. His thirst? will remain, with nothing 
to quench it. If consciously wicked, no measure of Divine 
benevolence could keep him from being miserable. 

TJie habits of men that they carry hence, they will im- 
doubtedly keep. Their reigning lusts will render them 
incapable of happiness. Even their low, canial appetites 
cannot be gratified. " Omnipotency itself," adds Fowler, " I 
fear not to assert, cannot make a wicked person happy ; no, 
not so much as negatively so, otherwise than by first giving 
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him grace.'' " Misery is no less of the essence of sin, than is 
light of the sun." * 

Fowler confirms his own views by citing the authority of 
Smith : " All that happiness which good men shall be made 
partakers of, as it cannot be borne up upon any other foimda- 
tion than true goodness, and a God-like nature within us, so 
neither is it distinct from it." 

On the subject of the immortality of the soul, he cites the 
testimony of heathen philosophers, and notes the inferences 
they drew from the unequal allotments of this life. The 
readiness of God " to assist men by His special grace, in their 
endeavors after virtue," is attested by Cicero, ascribing to 
" the help of God" the greatness of Eome's great men, and 
asserting " no excellent man was ever made so but by some 
divine afflation." Pythagoras also, in his golden verses, " ex- 
horts men to pray unto God for assistance in doing what 
becomes them ; " and Hierocles, commenting on these words, 
urges the necessity of human endeavor on one hand, and of 
the Divine blessing on the other. Seneca's testimony accords 
with this, when he says, " No one can be made good without 
God." 

Among the uses which the author makes of the views 
presented, one is to set forth " the nature of points fundar 
mental." They are such as bear directly upon the design of 
Christianity, to make people holy, or, in other words, the 
practical lessons of the truths of natural religion have the same 
bearing with those of revealed. The practical rejection of 
Christianity, which to so large extent characterized the age, 
was in contempt of principles which reason is forced to admit, 
and which were admitted, and even advocated by the more 
eminent of the heathen philosophers of antiquity. 

In the Cambridge Platonic school we meet with a gf oup of 
writers, which is characterized, notwithstanding distinct and 
well-marked pecidiarities, by a family likeness. Against the 
intrusion of a radical scepticism, they recognized the necessity 
of going back of the asserted authority of revealed religion, 
and its historical evidences, to certain truths fundamental to 
all religion, and which had been conceded by the greatest 
* Design, Ch. xL 
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minds of the past, because thejr commended themselves to the 
reason of all thoughtful men. Some of these writers were 
distinguished by mjrstic tendencies; some were pre-eminent 
as students of the ancient philosophy ; some, like Wilkins, 
were competent masters of the best science of their day ; but 
they were led alike, either by their own tastes, or by the con- 
troversial scepticism of the time, to take their stand alike on 
the ground of natural theology, and vindicate much of what 
they deemed fundamental to Christianity, by similar methods. 
Notwitliistanding their reproach as Latitudinarians, the im- 
pression which they made upon English thought was deep 
and abiding. It remains to trace this impression in the writ- 
ings of their successors, and especially to note the new phase 
which the controversy with scepticism was made to assume. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BOYAL SOCIETY AND ROBERT BOYLE. WRITERS OK 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

While the development of the Platonic school was taking 
place at Cambridge, an intellectual movement, of a character 
not less significant, was becoming identified with the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Some of its leaders avowed their indebted- 
ness to Lord Bacon, and others shared his dislike and jealousy 
of Aristotle. It was in 1645, during the stormy times of the 
civil war, that several distinguished students of Natural 
Science, most of them educated at the English universities, 
but resident in London, associated themselves together in 
what they called the Philosophical College. The distinguished 
Robert Boyle, who, in his letters, repeatedly speaks of the 
association as the " Invisible College," was one of its honored 
members, though not its originator. Beside him were Dr. 
John Wilkins, one of the Cambridge school, Goddard, Glis- 
son, Ent, and Merret, physicians ; Theodore Haak, a German 
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of the Palatinate, then in London, who first suggested the 
meetings, and many othere. Samuel Foster, Astronomical 
Professor at Gresham College, and Dr. John Wallis, educated 
at Cambridge, but. identified with Oxford (1649) as Savilian 
Professor of Geometry, were of the number. Among those 
who soon after united with them, the most • noted were Dr, 
Thomas Willis, subsequently (1G60) Sedleian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Oxford, and Joseph Glanvill, the friend 
of More and Baxter, a vigorous assailant of Aristotle, and yet 
a firm believer in witchcraft. lie may be regarded, although 
educated at Oxford, as the link between the Platonists of 
Cambridge and the Physicists of the sister university, his 
personal sympathies drawing him strongly toward the leading 
minds of the one, and his zeal for experimental philosophy 
leading him to identify himself with the other. 

In 1648-9, the London Society was divided by the removal 
of several of its members, including Wilkins, Goddard, and 
Wallis, to Oxford. The original body contuiued to meet, 
while the Oxford branch received an accession to its mem- 
bership of Dr. Seth Ward, Dr. Kalph Bathurst, Dr. Petty, 
Dr. Thomas Willis, the famous Robert Hooke, a pupil of 
Ward, and others. As the majority of those that remained 
at London were Oxford men, a close correspondence was kept 
up between the two groups into which the original society 
Lad become divided. When Hon. Robert Boyle transferred 
his residence from London to Oxford, he became the link 
which still united and hannonized the policy of both bodies, 
and prepared them to co-operate in the project for establish- 
ing the Eoyal Society, so famous by its " Transactions," now 
numbering nearly two hundred volmnes. 

One of the causes, perhaps, which contributed to the forma- 
tion of the society was a discourse by Glanvill, vindicating 
experimental philosophy in opposition to the Aristotelian 
method.* It was published in 1661, under the title of " The 

• More effective probably was the treatise by the poet Cowley, published 1661, 
and entitled Proposition for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy/* 
Cowley, with his royalistic sympathies, hod taken refuge at Oxford shortly after 
the division of the London Society, and the transfer of a portion of it to that 
place. In 1657 he was honored by the University with the title of Doctor, 
although he never practiced as a physician; and in connection with early 
accounts of the Royal Society he figures as Dr, Cowley. 
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Vanity of Dogmatizing or Confidence in Opinions, Mani- 
fested in a Discourse of the Shortness and Uncertainty of our 
Knowledge and its Causes, with Some Reflections Upon Peri- 
pateticism, and an Apology for Philosophy.'* The Royal 
Society was established, with the sanction of the King, in 
1663, and ere long its list of members was enriched by such 
names as those of Isaac Barrow, Isaac Xewton, who succeeded 
him in his mathematical chair at Cambridge, and John Ray, 
whose writings are the exponent of the theological bearings 
of the new institution. 

Like the Cambridge Platonists, the Royal Society, through 
its members, soon came into collision with Thomas Ilobbes — 
a fact indicative of the spirit in which it was to interpret the 
facts of natural science. Already, in the next year after the 
publication of the "Leviathan," Ward had met it with a 
memorable reply. His "Philosophical Essay Towards Our 
Eviction of the Being and Attributes of God, the Immortal- 
ity of the Souls of Men, and the Truth and Authority of 
Scripture" (1652), has won high commendation from compe- 
tent judges. It was published in 1652, and a second edition 
appeared in 1665. In his preface he refers specifically to Mr. 
Hobbes' " Leviathan," and his other books, and intimates that 
the scope of at least a portion of his argument will be to con- 
fute that philosopher's views in opposition to the immaterial- 
ity of the soul. In presenting his argument, he makes the 
senses the dependent instruments of the soul. It is not the 
senses or organs that perceive, for in that case the eyes would 
see double. The properties of the soul have no agreement or 
correspondency with the affections of bodies. The soul appre- 
hends ideas which are not only incorporeal, but represent 
things incorporeal. Its triumphs over matter are eloquently 
described, so that its own materiality is made to appear ab- 
surd. But if the soul is immortal, it must be concerned for 
its future destiny. "Thus far the common principles of 
natural reason will force us, even the first and most common 
principles of intelligence." * But to supplement their admitted 
deficiency, a revelation is needed ; and a brief summary of 
the evidences of revealed religion closes the essay. 



*P. 79. 
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But Ward had been educated at Cambridge, and thougli 
" famous chiefly for his skill in mathematics and astronomy," 
and his subsequent promotion as Bishop, first of Exeter 
(1662), and afterward (1667) of Salisbury, he might in his 
reply to Hobbes be classed rather with the Platonists than the 
votaries of science. To some extent this might be said even 
of Robert Boyle, whose " New Experiments " and " Seraphic 
Love" were published ahnost contemporaneously in 1660. 
Hobbes attacked the first of these, but was answered by Boyle 
in a " Defence " subjoined to a second edition of his " Experi- 
ments." Wallis, however, at Oxford, had assailed (1655) 
Hobbes' treatise, "jO^ Corpore JPoUtico,'^^ and provoked a 
sharp reply, with " Six Lessons to the Professors of Mathe- 
matics in Oxford " appended. Wallis answered in " Due 
Correction for Mr. Hobbes ; or, School Discipline for not Say- 
ing his Lessons Eight " (1656). Each contributed another pam- 
phlet to the controversy before it closed ; and already it might 
be seen that the sympathies of the leading members of the 
Eoyal Society would not be found on the side of Hobbes' 
theories, or any system of Atheistic Philosophy. 

Lideed, the opposition to the latter from other quarters was 
to be strengthened by the powerful alliance of the friends of the 
new philosophy. It is almost impossible to do justice by any 
description to the enthusiasm of research by which some of 
them were animated. We have space only for the more 
noticeable of their publications. In 1665, that eminent in- 
ventor and discoverer, Robert Hooke, the assistant of Boyle, 
as he had been of Wallis, and professor in Gresham College, 
published his ^^Microffraphta^\' and a suflScient indication of 
the light in which he regarded this contribution to science 
may be found in the fact that " he never made any consider- 
able discovery in nature, . . or found out any diflScult prob- 
lem, without setting down his acknowledgment to God, as 
many places in his diary testified." In the same year Glanvill 
brought out a re-wrought edition of his " Discourse," under 
the title ^^Soepda SoierUifioa; or. Confessed Ignorance the 
Way to Science." Strangely enough, this was followed, in 
1666, by his " Some Philosophical Considerations Touching 
the Being of Witches and Witchcraft." In the same year 
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appeared "Sacred Anatomy, both of Soul and Body,'* by 
John Smith, a physician. In 1669, Sir Kenelm Digby, a 
member of the Royal Society, a member of the Koman Catho- 
lic church, and author of several productions, philosophical 
and religious, published his treatise " Of Bodies and of Man's 
Soul, to Discover the Immortality of Reasonable Souls." In 
1672 appeared "The Anatomy of Vegetables^" and "The 
Anatomy of Plants," by Nehemiah Grew, a physician (1628 ?- 
1711), son of a Nonconformist clergyman, who embodied in 
these works his physiological theory. Of the same date is Sir 
Thomas Browne's " Vulgar and Common Errors," abounding 
in curious facts of natural history. In 1675, Robert Boyle, 
signing himself "T. E., A Layman," gave to the world 
" Some Considerations About the Reconcilableness of Reason 
and Religion." In 1676, Glanvill appeared again in "Essays 
on Several Important Subjects in Philosophy and Religion." 
A translation of Des Cartes' " Six Metaphysical Meditations, 
wherein it is proved that there is a God, and that man's mind 
is really distinct from his body," was issued in 1680, and gave 
a new impulse to the discussion of questions in natural the- 
ology. In 1681, the first edition of Glanvill's '^Sudduoismm 
THumpTiatua^^ appeared; and in the same year, Robert 
Boyle's "Discourse of Things Above Reason, inquiring 
whether a Philosopher should admit any such." In 1683, 
Bishop Rust published his treatise " On the Use of Reason 
in Matters of Religion." The deep interest which Robert 
Boyle took in these questions in these last years of his life, is 
evinced by the publication of his treatise, "Of the High 
Veneration Man's Intellect Owes to God" (1685); "Free In- 
quiry into the Vulgarly Received Notions of Nature" (1686); 
and " The Christian Virtuoso ; showing that, by being addicted 
to Experimental Philosophy, a man is rather assisted, than 
indisposed, to be a good Christian " (1690). 

These, together with other publications of a more strictly 
scientific character, mainly embodying the results of his own 
experiments, indicate the profound interest with which Robert 
Boyle regarded the mutual relations of science and religion. 
His learning placed him among the foremost scholars of his 
time. Ilis character for integrity and philanthropy com- 
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manded universal respect, and invited honors even from roy- 
alty, which his modesty declined. His zeal for scientific 
discovery, and his success in his experiments, gave him an 
honored place among the investigators of his day, and, if he 
had been willing to accept the position, would have elevated 
him to the presidency of the Eoyal Society. But every other 
distinction was in his view subordinate to that devout faith 
which he strongly cherished. So profound was his venera- 
tion for the Deity, " that the very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a pause and a visible stop in his 
discourse." His ruling aim seemed to be " to raise in himself 
and others more elevated thoughts of the greatness and glory, 
and of the wisdom and goodness, of the Deity." His zeal 
for the diflhision of Christianity was intense. He was the 
means of rescuing from forfeiture and suppression the 
corporation for the propagation of the Gospel in New Eng- 
land. He corresponded with the apostolic missionary, Eliot, 
and contributed to the success of his project for translating 
the Bible into the Indian tongue. In 1677, he caused five 
hundred copies of the historical parts of the New Testament, 
in the Malayan language, to be printed at Oxford, and sent 
abroad at his own expense. Three years earlier, he had sent 
out to the Levant, with a view to propagate Christianity there, 
copies of Grotius' "i?^ Veritate Christiams Religianis^^ 
translated into Arabic by Dr. Edward Pococke. 

Such was the man who, dying in 1691, had, with his emi- 
nence in various branches of learning, conjoined a zeal for 
science, which for nearly half a century had made him one of 
the foremost members of the Eoyal Society, with a fame that 
extended over the Continent. Into his will he introduced a 
clause, wishing the society happy success in their laudable 
attempts to discover the true nature of the works of God, and 
praying that they, and all other searchers into physical truths, 
may cordially refer their attainments to the glory of the great 
Author of Nature, and to the comfort of mankind." * 

lo this spirit he annexed a codicil to his will that has be- 
come historically important. He saw how vast had been the 
discoveries of his own age, and how large, in all probability, 

• Birch's Life of Boyle, m 
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those of the next must be ; and he discerned the beaiing of 
these upon the leading truths of natural religion, which they 
might be employed to prove, illustrate and enforce. He made 
proN^sion, therefore, from his own estates, for the payment of 
an annual sum " to some learned divine in London, who should 
preach eight sermons each year, in proof of the truth of 
the Christian religion, and satisfy scruples, and answer new 
objections and difficulties to which answers had not been 
made." Out of this provision sprang the institution of the 
Boyle Lecture, which, during more than a century and a half, 
has furnished, in its periodical contributions to theological 
literature, some of the ablest defences of natural and revealed 
religion which have ever appeared. 

A kindred spirit, and an intimate friend of Robert Boyle, 
was the celebrated Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727), who in 
1669 succeeded Barrow in the mathematical chair at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1672 became a member of' the Royal Society. 
It was in 1668, after his fame had spread over Europe, and 
nunjerous publications from his pen had appeared, mainly in 
the "Transactions" of the society, that his ^'Prindpia^^ was 
given to the world. Unfolding the wonders and the laws of 
nature, he was a leading contributor to that vast thesaurus of 
Natural Science, accumulated during the generation, which 
furnished materials to prove and illustrate the being and attri- 
butes of God, which his successors were so effectively to em- 
ploy. It was in 1691, the year that Boyle died, that John 
Ray (1628-1705) published his memorable work on "The 
Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation," 
which reached its fifth edition in 1709, and its eighth in 1724. 
At Cambridge, Ray was the friend of Barrow, Newton's pre- 
decessor, and in 1651 was chosen Greek Lecturer. In 1667, 
he became a member of the Royal Society. The germ of his 
work was the college lectures which he read as "Com- 
monplaces " in the university chapel. From his own observa- 
tions, and the " Transactions" of the Royal Society, these 
were illustrated and amplified, till they grew to the dimensions 
of his published volume. 

Nothing so elaborate had before appeared in English litera- 
ture. Among the ancient writers there were some who, with 
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scantier materials, had anticipated liis line of argument. 
Plato, in his ^'Timasus^^^ had led the way ; and Cicero, in his 
"J9^ Natura Deorvm^^ had eloquently sketched the argument 
for the being of a God from the works of nature. Seneca, in his 
^'Natundlum Qaestionum Libri YIl.^'* had thrown out some 
striking thoughts similar in scope. Plutarch, in a somewhat 
desultoiy way, had entered into the discussion ; but one of 
the most valuable treatises on natural theology produced by 
the ancients was that of Galen (131-201 a.d.) — "J9^ Urn 
Pa/rtium^'* Among the Christian Fathers, and some of the 
mediieval writers, the subject had been somewhat superficially 
discussed, and the argument of design in the works of nature 
had been pointed out. St. Bernard had written that sentence, 
pregnant with meaning, ^'Mundua Codex est Dei^ in qtta 
Jtcgiter Ugere d^mrvusP At length, to the still extant re- 
mains of ancient science, contributions began to pour in from 
the investigations of later centuries. Roger Bacon, Coperni- 
cus, Cardan, Kepler, GaUileo and Tycho Brahe ; the Arabian 
philosophers and alchemists, Campanella, one of the first to 
cast ofE the authority of Aristotle, and many others, anterior 
to Lord Bacon, had called attention to what might be termed 
the art of nature, and prepared the way for that grand march 
of discovery which characterized the closing half of the 
serenteenth century. In Derham's " Physico-Theology," we 
meet with the names of those of whose labors and discoveries 
he had availed himseK, and there we find that Bartholini, 
Huygens, Harvey, Borelli, Gassendi, Swammerdam, and many 
others of the generation preceding his own, had furnished 
him copious materials for the task which he undertook. 

Among those of his century who had made use of the facts 
of natural science for theological objects, previous to the pub- 
lication of Eay, may be named the learned Frenchman, Marin 
Mersenne (1588-1648), in his " Questions on Genesis the 
famous John Preston, the glory of Puritanism under James 
I., and John Swan, of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose 
^'SpeouZum Mundi^ or, A Glass Representing the Face of the 
World," embodying the science of his day, appeared in 1635, 
and was republished in 1643 and 1670. Swan did not accept 
the Copemican system. " Let me be rightly instructed," he 
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says, "how it comes to pass that things tend to the earth as 
their centre, if the sun be the centre of the world." But 
where Bacon hesitated to accept a novel fact,* a Cambridge 
theologian might be excused for rejecting it. 

Preston's natural theology is limited to a single discourse, 
entitled " A Sensible Demonstration of the Deity." It was 
published in 1634, some years after his death, and shortly 
before Swan's ^'Specuhim MundiP Here we have anticipar 
tions of Tillotson's and also of Paley's method. The being 
of God may be proved, says Preston, from Scripture and rea- 
son, to the latter of which, in the discourse, appeal is made* 
The author sets forth the impressions of one brought forth 
from a cave in which he had always resided, into the sun- 
light, and permitted to behold the " magnificent palace " of 
Nature. The feelings excited would be those of admiring 
reverence for the great architect. The order of nature, with its 
variant forces and organisms, is compared to the one harmony 
into which twenty discordant strings are brought to vibrate. 
In order to vision, there must not only be the curious structure 
of the eye, but a mutual adaptation in connection with it, of 
light and colors. Plants, animal life, instincts, provisions for 
the support of varied forms of existence, are passed in re- 
view. Mutual dependence is seen to be universal. Nature 
is a " poem," made up of such a combination of many letters, 
as to have a meaning, as a whole, rising incomparably above 
the standards of human art. Here, too, we find the germ of 
Paley's illustration of the watch, indicating how early and 
strongly it commended itseK to that sturdy English sense 
that repudiated chance, or any atheistic hypothesis. 

The argument from design reappears in different forms in 
the interval between Preston and Kay, especially in More's 
" Divine Dialogues," his " Antidote against Atheism," and Til- 
lotson's " Sermons." We meet it also very impressively 
presented in Stephen Chamock's " Discourses on the Exist- 
ence and Attributes of God " (1682) — a work the more notice- 
able in this connection, that Charnock removed from Cam- 
bridge to Oxford in 1649, the same year in which the latter 
became the residence of so many of the learned men of the 
» See Wbeweira His. of Indue. Sol. 
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London " Philosophical College." His method of ai'gument, 
by including so largely the facts of natural science, comes 
somewhat into contrast with that of South and others, and 
corresponds more to that of Baxter, but especially of Barrow, 
who includes " The Frame of the World," along with the 
frame of human nature, universal consent and supernatural 
effects, as the sources from which he derives his proofs of the 
Being of a God. 

In 1676, Dr. William Bates, an eminent Nonconformist 
clergyman, published a treatise, entitled " Considerations on 
the Existence of God, and of the Immortality of the Soul." 
His professed design was " to discover by the light of nature, 
that a sovereign spirit made and governs the sensible world ; 
that there is an immortal soul in man, and an eternal state of 
happiness or misery expects him hereafter." He enters quite 
largely into the argument from design for the being of a God, 
directing attention to the visible frame of the world, the air 
and its uses, the service and separation of sea and land, the 
structure of the human body, the several organs of it, especi- 
ally the eye, the erect form of the body, etc. He refutes tlie 
theory of chance and the speculations of Epicurus, notes the 
recency of arts and inventions, shows that the belief of a God 
could have originated in no political device, and sets forth the 
duty of man to his maker. 

As to the immortality of the soul, it is capable indeed of 
annihilation, but there is no cause of death in its own nature, 
which is simply spiritual. In its own restless aspirations and 
desire for what is eternal ; in the necessity of a future recom- 
pense in order to vindicate the justice of Providence ; in the 
fact that the wisdom of God requires that he should annex 
penalties to His laws sufficient to command respect ; in the con- 
sideration that human laws are quite insufficient to secure all the 
ends of a perfect justice, and that virtue cannot be regarded, 
with the Stoics, as its own sufficient reward, as well as in the 
facts of human experience, for instance, the courage of the dy- 
ing Socrates and the terrors of the monster Tiberius, Dr. Bates 
finds arguments for the future life. He follows up this treatise 
by another, entitled " Christian Religion proved by Reason.*' 
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Sir Matthew Hule's "Primitive Origination of Mankind 
Considered and Examined by the Light of Nature " (1677) 
brings together a great variety of arguments to prove tliat 
man's existence upon earth is comparatively of a recent date, 
and harmonizes with the Mosaic account. In the course of 
his work he discusses many curious questions in natural his- 
tory, and his views of the possible divergence of species from 
an original type, are presented in connection with an array of 
facte that would have served to illustrate Mr. Darwin's theory 
of the variation of species. In connection with the multipli- 
cation of the human race, he adduces facts that had come 
under his own observation. In speaking of the original of 
Pagan worship, he repeatedly intimates his conviction of a 
pure primitive worship anterior to idolatry. As to the origin- 
ation of mankind, he cites whatever he can find most memo- 
rable in the writings of ancient philosophers. In his closing 
chapters he comes more specifically upon topics of natural 
theology, the existence of a God, the futility of ancient phil- 
osopliical theories of the origin of evil, and the end of man's 
creation, as evinced by reason and the light of nature. He 
holds that man's peculiar endowments indicate his designed 
sphere. The mutual adaptation of natural objects, and the 
different forms of animal existence, evincing a divine, rectoral 
wisdom, are seen to be subservient to human service, so that 
man, as the " procurator " of this visible world, with all its 
life and beauty, is to appear with homage and praise in "this 
goodly temple," where he is to be " the vicarious representa- 
tive, the common High Priest of the inanimate and irrational 
world," thus also preparing himself for that sphere of immor- 
tality foreshadowed by considerations of his being and capacity. 
It is noticeable that Sir Matthew Hale repeatedly speaks not 
only of connatural instincts, but " inscribed notions " or Cma- 
immes notiti(By indicating his sympathy with the theory of 
innate ideas, in this respect going beyond his friend, Eichard 
Baxter. 

Several of the writers of this period, especially Wilkins and 
More, were, perhaps, equally disposed to avail themselves of 
the resources of ancient philosophy and of natural science. 
But in Ray's " Wisdom of God, etc.," we have a cumulative 
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argument, derived almost exclusively from design manifest in 
the works of nature. He notices, indeed, in a concise refu- 
tation, the Aristotelian hypothesis, that the world was co- 
etemal with God ; the Epicurean, that the universe was con- 
structed by a casual concurrence and cohesion of atoms ; the 
Cartesian, that matter, when created, divided and put in mo- 
tion by God, would, in accordance with a few natural laws, 
have produced the material system ; pronouncing his censure 
on Des Cartes' assertion that the ends of God in any of H5s 
works are equally undiscoverable by us. He has some strict- 
ures also upon Mr. Boyle's theory, which, however, on more 
careful investigation, he withdraws, adhering only, in opposi- 
tion to him, to the " Plastic Nature " of Cudworth, the argu- 
ments in support of which he formally accepts. 

He then proceeds to point out the manifestations of the 
wisdom of God in creation, much in the manner of the 
" Bridgewater Treatises " of the present century. He takes 
a survey of the structure of the universe, controlled by 
gravitation ; the sun, moon, planets, and the oflSces they fulfill ; 
the varied uses of fire, air, water ; the earth, and the various 
minerals it contains ; the vegetable world, including fiowers, 
grains, and plants ; the animal creation, including bii'ds, with 
their habits and instincts ; fishes, their structure and adapta- 
tion to their element ; the mutual subservience of the parts 
of animals to one another, the suitableness of their structure 
to their sphere of existence ; vocal expression, with its varie- 
ties; the figure, constitution, and orderly consistence of the 
earth, with which he commences the second part of his work ; 
the structure of plants ; the wonders of human physiology ; 
the provision for the support of the body; the convenient 
arrangement of its parts ; the structure of the eye, the ear, 
the tongue, the heart ; the circulation of the blodd by means 
of veins and arteries, the structure and uses of the hand, the 
vertebral column, the bones, muscles, and membranes ; the 
formation of the foetus, in connection with which are con- 
sidered the grounds for denying spontaneous generation and 
the production of new species ; the lungs and their office, and 
many arrangements of a miscellaneous character, designed to 
promote the usefulness and comfort of animal life. 
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Such is the comprehensive scope of a work professedly 
popular, and of which in less than twenty years five 
editions were published. Ray was one of the foremost 
botanists of his age, and his publications in his special sphere 
were numerous, and commanded the highest respect. In his 
" Wisdom of God,'' etc., he makes an entertaining selection 
from his own vast resources, and shows by his references that 
he had consulted the works of the most eminent physicists 
that had preceded him. In the application of his facts, he 
avails himself of pertinent quotations from Cicero, Seneca, 
Pliny's "Natural History," as well as the recent works of 
More, Wilkins, and Boyle. He manifests his loyalty to the 
objects of the Royal Society, and his jealousy of Aristotle, in 
regrets that even students of divinity should shrink from that 
" study of true physiology," which might be " justly accounted 
a proper preparative to divinity."* Although, dming hia 
university course, he had been complimented, in conjunction 
with Barrow, by their illustrious Greek instructor, Du Port, 
as one of the most promising of his pupils, his taste, in the 
course of a few years, had become such as to lead him to say 
— " I am sorry to see so little account made of real experi- 
mental philosophy in this (Cambridge) University ; and that 
these ingenious sciences of the mathematics are so much 
neglected by us." He adds that the possible invention of 
something of eminent use and advantage to the world might 
be the result of a different policy, and " one such discovery 
would abundantly compensate the expense and travel of one 
man's whole life. . . . Neither do I see what more ingenious 
and manly employment they (students) can pursue, tending 
more to the satisfaction of their own minds, and the illustra- 
tion of the glory of God. For He is wonderful in all Hia 
works." t * 

In 1696, a treatise on natural theology, by Rev. (Dr.) 
John Edwards, was published, entitled " A Demonstration of 
the Existence and Providence of God, from the Contempla- 
tion of the Visible Structure of the Greater and Lesser 
World," in two parts ; the first devoted to design in connec- 
tion with the heavens and the earth, and the second setting 
* Wisdom of God, p. 201 t D)., p. 202, 8. 
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forth the contrivance manifest in the stnicture of the human 
body. 

Edwards regarded the Copemican theory with grave suspi- 
cion. As its defenders had illustrated it by the absurdity of 
supposing that the fire that roasts the meat revolves around it, 
rather than that the meat turns round with the spit before the 
fire, he bestows upon their theory the epithet of " Kitchen- 
astronomy," and pronounces it opposed to reason, philosophy, 
and Scripture. The material, vegetative, and animal creation 
are passed in review, and the evidences of wise design in 
their constitution and relations are pointed out. Insect life 
is descanted upon with the zeal of an entomologist. Beside 
the structure and instincts of the fiy, the bee, and the ant, we 
are treated to curious discussion of the beneficent service we 
may suppose to be rendered by gnats, fleas, spiders, and lice, 
the last being possibly " useful among poor people by a plen- 
tiful phlebotomy, saving them the charges of a lancet, and 
clearing them of the worst of their blood gratis." So, " a 
gnat burnt to powder and applied to a scab, kills it." " A 
scorpion's flesh, applied to the wound made by it, heals it." « 
" Poison is expelled by the fat of dragons ; " and for all these 
and other kindred statements, Pliny, Galen, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, and others, down to the author's own times, are cited as 
authority. That the argument from design is conclusive in 
proof of the Divine existence and providence, is supported by 
citations from Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, as well as Plato 
and Pythagoras. In his second part, Edwards manifests a 
fair acquaintance with anatomy and physiology, and closes 
with a pertinent tribute to Galen, Willis, Woodward (then 
living, and author of " Natural History of the Earth," 1695), 
and the " excellent " Mr. Boyle. 

As the death of Eobert Boyle occurred December 30th, 
1691, the year in which Eay's work first appeared, he must, 
in all probability, have seen and perused it during the closing 
weeks or months of his life. It is more than possible that 
Hay's book confirmed, if it did not suggest, the purpose 
which found expression in that codicil to Boyle's will, already 
mentioned. No more fitting memorial of the man, hfB spirit, 
or his attainments, could have been devised, than the Lecture" 
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which bears his name. As a chemist, he takes the lead of all 
his contemporaries. His successful experiments and his works 
on Natural Philosophy place his name in a rank second only 
to that of Newton. Nor as a theological writer, blending 
philosophy with religion, would it be easy in his age to find 
a layman who could be pronounced his peer. His charity and 
beneficence were worthy of his position, and commanded 
admiration and eulogy which s^em scarcely excessive, when 
we know that his annual gifts — though " he took the greatest 
imaginable care to conceal them," according to Evelyn — ^be- 
stowed mainly for the diffusion of Christianity, were not less 
than £1,000. 

Boyle's merit was indeed, especially in the sphere of service 
to Natural Theology, equal to his fame. " To draw a just char- 
acter of him," says one that knew him well," * " one must nm 
through all the virtues, as well as all the sciences." By no 
man more have the territories of the most useful philosophy 
been enlarged. . . . Never did stubborn matter come under 
his inquisition, but he extorted a confession of all that lay in 
t her most intimate recesses ; ' and what he discovered, he as 
faithfully registered, and frankly communicated; in this, 
exceeding my Lord Verulam, who (although never to be 
mentioned without honor and admiration) was used to tell 
all that came to hand without much examination. . . Eeligion 
runs through all his writings upon occasion, and shows how 
unjustly the aspersion has been cast upon philosophy, that it 
disposes men to Atheism." 

Among the publications. which resulted from his "Lecture" 
— ^to be noted more particularly hereafter— that which seems 
most directly to have met the views which he is known to 
have cherished, is " Physico-Theology ; or, A Demonstration 
of the Being and Attributes of God, from His Works of 
Creation," containing the substance of the sermons preached 
at the Boyle Lectures for 1711 and 1712, by William Der- 
ham, a clergyman of Uprainster, in Essex (1657-1735). 
Educated at Oxford, and settled not far from London, where 
he enjoyed frequent intercourse with the members of the 
Eoyal Society, he applied himself with great eagerness to 

* Memoire of John Evelyn, p. 716 ; New York ed., 1870. 
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the study of nature, to mathematics, and experimental phi- 
losophy. Elected, at about the time of Boyle's death, a 
member of the Society, he became a frequent contributor to 
its " Philosophical Transactions," and was the author of works 
that proved highly popular. His " Physico-Theology," pub- 
lished in 1713, reached its sixth edition in 1Y23, and his 
"Astro-Theology," published in 1714, reached its third edi- 
tion in 1719. He was the means also, as editor, of bringing 
before the world some of the works of his predecessors, Ray 
and Hooke. 

As a student of natural science, he was widely and favor- 
ably known. His own observations and experiments were 
numerous, and some of them curious. He kept a careful 
register of the winds, weather, storms, and state of the 
barometer. He noted the phenomena of the heavens, the 
spots on the sun, eclipses, the aurora borealis, etc. He was 
a frequent correspondent of Sir Hans Sloane, and of learned 
men on the Continent. Perhaps no one of his time was 
better fitted for the task of preparing the lectures embodied 
in his " Physico-Theology," in which he follows, without 
prejudice to his fame, his eminent predecessor, John Eay. 

To a very considerable extent, he adopts the same line of 
argument and discusses the same topics. In the arrangement 
of these, however, he is more systematic than Eay. He treats 
of the air, light, gravity, the figure, materials and productions 
of the globe ; its inhabitants, and the senses and organs that 
are common to all or peculiar to certain classes ; the relative 
place of each order of existence, including man ; the food, 
clothing, means of defence, and preservation of irrational 
creatures ; man as constituted of soul and body, including his 
inventive faculty, his erect posture, relative size and strength ; 
the physiology of his frame and the mutual adaptation of its 
parts ; the peculiarities of quadrupeds, birds, insects and rep- 
tiles, by which they are adapted to their sphere ; the whole 
closing with practical inferences, among which are included 
the unreasonableness of atheism and the duty of homage and 
worship of God. 

It is in his notes, embracing nearly two-thirds of the mat- 
ter of the volume, that Derham pours forth his rare and curi- 
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ous treasures of natural science. He gathers his material from 
a great variety of sources, and, like Ray, he turns to good ac- 
count all the novel discoveries of his own as well as those of 
a preceding age, combining them with the fruit of his own 
observations. But, passing as hastily and comprehensively as 
he does over his chosen field, the globe and its inhabitants j 
he leaves for subsequent treatment in his Astro- Theology 
another field where the discoveries of the last century and a 
half have surpassed by far the highest scientific attainments 
of his age. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



ENGLISH POETS OF THE PERIOD : SPENSEB, 8HAKESPEABE 
AND OTHERS. SIR THOMAS BROWNE. RICHARD 
BAXTER. BISHOP PARKER. 

It is not only among professedly phUosophical or theologi- 
cal writers, that we are to seek for the testimony, borne by 
the reason and intuitions of men, to the moral order of the 
world. While Platonism was revived by the Cambridge 
school, and the Universities were familiarizing the educated 
mind of England with the suggestions and reasonings of 
ancient philosophy, the poets, dramatists and essayists of the 
time were reaching a larger circle of readers, and command- 
ing at least as hearty a response to their utterances. In the 
English poets, from Spenser to Pope, we find much which 
bears directly upon our theme, and there is scarcely a leading 
sentiment in the first part of Butler's " Analogy," that may not 
be found distinctly reflected in their pages. 

But they too, as well as the Cambridge Platonists, were 
deeply indebted to ancient learning. This was the mine to 
which, in the comparative meagreness of an elegant native 
literature, they found themselves attracted, and a cultivated 
taste was constrained to consult and cherish the noblest monu- 
ments of ancient genius. 
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From tlie time of the invention of printing in tlie fifteenth 
century down to 1736, when Butler's " Analogy" was published, 
there w^ere issued in England and on the continent nearly 450 
different editions of the works, or portions of the works, in 
Latin, or in translations, of the poet Horace. Doubtless he 
was a special favorite. But of other authors, like Cicero, 
Livy, and those who held the highest rank in Koman litera- 
ture, the editions issued during the seventeenth century were 
surprisingly numerous. Their influence deeply pervaded the 
popular cun'ents of thought, and eminent poets, who had felt 
it themselves, contributed, by means of their translations, 
greatly to its increase. The very titles of a considerable 
nmnber of Shakespeare's tragedies indicate clearly one of the 
favorite departments of his omnivorous reading. Cowley and 
"Waller may, in classical eminence, be classed next to Milton, 
whose mind was a perfect thesaurus of classic lore, and the 
pages of w^hose " Paradise Lost " sparkle with illustrations or al- 
lusions drawn from the finest productions of Greek and Eoman 
learning. Dryden's translations from Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, 
etc., indicate how largely his own genius must have been fed, 
if not inspired, by the models of antique excellence. Addi- 
son's " Spectator," which created an era in English literature, 
and which sometimes discussed with marked ability grave 
moral questions, owed not a little to the influence of that 
classical scholarship which found a fitting theme for the poet 
in the career of the Eoman Cato, who has given his name to 
the most famous of Addison's tragedies. 

We find in the writings of those named above, or others 
who aspired to rival them in poetic distinction, many a senti- 
ment which serves to illustrate some feature of the moral 
system — many a sentiment which^ if not the result of poetic 
intuition, was due as much perhaps to the influence of ancient 
philosophers and thinkers, as to the teachings of Christianity. 

Spenser's "Faerie Queene" is far more than an almost ex- 
haustless mine of poetic fancies. Its interest, as each new 
scene opens before us, is mainly moral. The allegory, which 
constitutes so largely the warp and woof of the poem, is 
almost always transparent. The characters are impersonated 
qualities, except as the heroes, like the Red Cross Knight, Sir 
32 
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Guyon, or Sir Artegall, personate huinaaity itself in its 
struggles or aspirations. Perhaps the best concise description 
of the poem is that of a portrait gallery of virtues and vices. 
The portraits are drawn with a master's hand, and seem to 
live upon the canvass. No poet perhaps ever essayed a harder 
task than Spenser, in giving such vitality to moral abstractions, 
that, through his tedious cantos, the interest of the reader is 
still so far sustained. His portraitures are demonstrations, 
exhibiting the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice, so 
distinctly and convincingly, as to set every question as to 
their intrinsic nature at rest. 

We need only to see evil, as Spenser photographs it, to feel 
that it is odious and vile. We are repelled by " loathsome 
Gluttony," " lustful Lechery," " greedy Avarice," " revenging 
Wrath," and " tumultuous Strife," while Satan, " with smart- 
ing whip in hand," rides on behind.* We shrink from 
contact with the " man of hell that calls himself Despair." 
We feel that there is hatefulness, and at the same time a self- 
punitive nature, in "Shame, most ill-favored, bestial and 
blind," "consuming Kiot," "unjust Care," and "guilty 
Dread." They are — as Spenser calls them — "Maladies." 
Envy too, " grieving and grudging at all that ever she sees 
done praiseworthily," 

"When she wanteth other things to eat, 
She feeds on her own maw unnatural, 
And of her own foul entrails makes her meat.'' 

On the other hand, the beauty of virtue is its own testi- 
monial. " Virtue gives herself light through darkness." f 
" The noblest mind the best contentment hath." The beauty 
of Una is more a moral than a physical beauty. Dame Coelia 
was " thought from heaven to come," and her eldest daughter 
Fidelia, 

** Like sunny beams throw from her chrystal face, 
That could have dazed the rash beholder's sight. 
And round about her head did shine like heaven's light." 
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The unnatural baseness of sensual indulgence is illustrated in 
connection with Acrasia's " Bower of Bliss." * 

Her bliss is all in pleasure and delight, 
Wherewith she makes her lovers drunken mad." 

Good Sir Guion, pitying her victim, exclaims : 

Behold the image of mortality, . . . 
When raging passion with fierce tyranny, 
Robs Reason of her due regality. 
And makes it servant to her baser part." 

But it is in depicting the nature and severity of human 
trial, and the power of temptation,- as well as the triumphant 
strength of virtue, or the ignominious yielding of vice, that 
Spenser excels. The Eed-Cross Knight and Sir ArtegaU have 
each their human weaknesses, and we sympathize with them 
under temptations from which we feel that, if they fall, they 
must rise again better and stronger. But triumph must be 
won by toil and struggle. This is the law of probation. The 
" City of the Great King," " wherein eternal peace and hap- ^ 
piness doth dwell," is reached by " a little path that was both 
steep and stray." f Happiness, like Honor, is soonest found 
with " painful toil." Of the latter it is said : 

" In woods, in waves, in wars, she wonts to dwell, 

And will be found with peril and with pain ; 
*Nor can the man that moulds in idle cell, 

Unto her happy mansion attain. 

Before her gate High God did Sweat ordain, 

And wakeful watches ever to abide; 

But easy is the way, and passage plain 

To Pleasure's palace.'' X 

There is no conflict so sore and sharp as that which man 
has to sustain against passions : 

What war so cruel, or what siege so sore, 
As that which strong Affections do apply 
Against the fort of Reason ever more, 
To bring the soul into captivity ? " § 

»B.IL,Canti. fB. I., Cantx. t B. XL, Cant ill $B. IL, CantxL 
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But the issue between good and evil cannot finally be 
doubtful: 

For truth is one, and right is ever one," 

while, in the quarrel between the two base knights, Sir Hudi- 
bras and Sansloy, we see the discordant natui*e of evil, and 
the impossibility of harmonizing selfish vices. 

But lovely concord, and most sacred peace 
Doth nourish virtue and fast friendship breeds, 

Weak she makes strong, and strong thing doth morease, 
Till it the pitch of highest praise exceeds * 

It is true that, 

It often falls, m course of common life, 
That right long time is overborne of wrong.'' 

Tet Providence is sternly just, and though " death is an equal 
doom to good and bad, the common inn of rest," yet 

After death the trial is to come 
« When best shall be to them that Uved best." 

But even now. Providence has its chosen instruments of at 
least partial retribution. The Red-Cross Knight has his mis- 
sion, and so have Spenser's other heroes, to avenge injured 
innocence and to punish wicked violence, and the admiration 
they excite, as they perform their tasks, is itself a testimony 
to that instinctive sense of the propriety and beauty of a 
moral ordering of events, which the mass of men are ready to 
confess. There is a charm which Spenser feels in the idea 
of a justice triumphing in its own proper strength, which 
makes him exclaim : 

O, goodly usage of those antique times, 
In which the sword was servant unto right," t 

Even now the, course of sin cannot be hidden,, while it is 
forced to confess its anguish, smitten through with " the dart 
of sinful guilt." 

Thus Providence will secure its own vindication, while its 

» Book n., Cant. ii. f B. III., Cant I 
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wisdom, so transcendently exalted over human comprehen- 
sion, is repeatedly vindicated on grounds common to the plii- 
losopher and poet. Sir Artegall rebukes the presumption of 
the objector, as he exclaims : 

** For take thy balance, if thou be so wise, 
And weigh the wind that under heaven doth blow; 
Or weigh the light that in the east doth rise. 
Or weigh the thought that from man^s mind doth flow; 
But if the weight of these thou canst not show, 
Weigh but one word >«rhich from the lips doth fall; 
For how caiist thou those greater secrets know, 
That dost not know the least thing of them all ? 
HI caji he rule the great, that cannot reach the small." * 

In turning from Spenser to Shakespeare, we find ourselves 
embarrassed by the abundance of the material which serves to 
elucidate the moral system, as that is involved in the various 
relations, experiences and passions of men. We can, there- 
fore, do little more than advert to him as the .eading one 
among that group of dramatists and poets to which he be- 
longs. Nor will our limits allow us to do anything like just- 
ice to the poems of Milton, ardent in his admiration of Spen- 
ser, whose " Hymn of Heavenly Beauty " may have been to 
his youthful enthusiasm the germ of " Paradise Lost." Less 
comprehensive and versatile than Shakespeare, Milton is more 
intent in his gaze, and reports back to us sublimer, or, at 
least, more sacred fancies, while he reflects the beauty of the 
great classic masters, with a learning and genius all his own. 

Indicating, therefore, merely the relative rank of the two 
greatest of our English poets, we sutnmon them, in common 
with others, to testify to those instinctive convictions of the 
human soul which are developed in its experience. Among 
many of them we find occasional indications of tiie sovereignty 
and Providende' 6f One Great Presiding Miid. Shakespeare 
and Milton are by no means alone in recognizing those ele- 
ments of human life which constitute the present a state of 
trial, or foreshadow the final triumph of virtue, or the fate 
and shame of sin. The natural strength and advantages of 

• B. v., Cant. 11. 
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virtue over vice, even as the world is now, so rife with evil, 
are variously noted. Massinger says : 

**The soul 

Is strong that trusts in goodness, and shows clearly 
It may be trusted." 

Jonson asserts : 

A Just man cannot fear; 
Not though the malice of traducing tongues, 
The senseless rigor of the wrested laws, 
Or the red eyes of strained authority. 
Should in a point meet all, to take his life; 
His innocency is armor 'gainst all these." 

K Spenser declares of justice, that nothing on earth is 
" more sacred and divine," Shakespeare, in Henry VLy has 
the memorable lines : 

Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel Just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with ii^ustice is corrupted." 

In nmry VIIL we have a just tribute paid to " a still 
and quiet conscience," which gives " a peace above all earthly 
dignities," and in Richard IIL we note the working of that 
conscience, murmuring or reproaching, which "doth make 
cowards of us all." We see it drawn to the life, as it 

« Matinies in a man's bosom. It fills 
One full of obstacles. . . It beggars any man that keeps it." 

In Milton's " Comus," we see the debasing power of vice, 
when 

** The soul grows clothed by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrates till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being." 

Mere pleasure must have limits set to its indulgence, since 

Pleasure is like a building, the more high, 
The narrower it grows ; cedars die 
Soonest at the top." 
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Dryden borrows a kindred thought from Greek tragedy : 

Pleasure never comes sincere to man, 
But lent by heaven upon hard usury." 

Human vices work out their own penalty. One of these is 
^ride, but {Troilus and Ores.) * 

He that is proud eats up himself. Pride is 

His own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle • 

And whatever praises itself but in 

The deed, devours the deed in the praise." 

Memory is recognized by Denham, and repeatedly by 
others, as contributing to the elements of retribution. While 
treasuring up charges of guilt, it insures also to man 

— chief punishment, to keep in store 
The sad remembrance what he was before." 

In Harrdet we are told : 

''Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth overwhelm them to men's eyes." 

And a contemporary dramatist echoes back the thought, " lUs 
once done, we bear our guilt within us." 

So Shakespeare {Hcmdet) notes the f orcte of habit in morals, 
such that use can almost change the stamp of nature." He 
calls attention to that " tide in the aflfairs of men," which, 
in studying the scheme of probation, attracts special atten- 
tion. On other topics, such as the vastness and intricacy 
of the scheme of divine administration — the wise provision 
that keeps man ignorant of his own future, on which Pope 
has dilated — ^the uses of adversity, which, like the "toad," 
carries " a jewel " in its head — the dangers of greatness — the 
insuflSciency of all outward good to satisfy the cravings of the 
soul, the passages from the poets of the seventeenth century 
— especially if we include names like those of Quarles, Her- 
bert, Henry More, etc., which might be quoted — ^would more 
than rival in bulk the " Analogy " itself. 

But it is especially in that portrayal of character in which 
the masterly skill of Shakspeare is displayed, that we discern 
the important contribution which he makes to elucidating 
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the truths of the moral constitution of things. "Wliero eacli por- 
trait, true to life, has a moral in its very delineation ; where vir- 
tue shines by its own light, and vice becomes hideous in its own 
darkness, the impression is as clear and decided as tliat made 
by the verdict of a^'ury. The scenes in " Macbeth," which 
bring before us the trembling irresolution of tlie soul on the 
bri.^.k of crime, or the appalling visions which crime iteelf 
evokes — ^paralleled by Milton only when he passes into the 
superhuman sphere, and shows us in the very consciousness 
of the fallen archangel, " a lower deep'' than " the hell " he 
suffers — these and kindred scenes must be regarded as not less 
important than many a most elaborate essay, in awakening 
those intuitions of the soul by which it learns the fearful con- 
stitution of its own being, and the terrible elements of moral 
retribution by which it is environed. 

Indeed, in some respects, in this sphere, the poet may at 
least divide with the philosopher claims to authority as a wit- 
ness. He catches, as a spiritual photographist, those gleams 
of th6 soul's experiences, which, like rapidly-dissolving views, 
will not wait the arrest of the plodding methods of the pliilo- 
sophical analyst. There is no careful theorizing — ^no elaborate 
argumentation, but there is clear and open vision, even though 
it be sharp and transient as the lightning's flash. But to fol- 
low out these suggestions, lies beyond the limits which the 
plan of this work imposes, and we must rest content with 
merely pointing to a field which, for the objects now in view, 
has been very inadequately explored. 

We close, then, this branch of the subject, with the remark 
that a fitter illustration of the richness of it, or one more 
appropriate, cannot perhaps be cited than is found in a pas- 
sage of Milton's prose writings, in which he at the same time 
elucidates the wisdom of probation, and refers to Spenser by 
way of confirmation. In his "Plea for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing," he says : " I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where the immortal garland is to be run for, not witliont dust 
and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world — 
we bring impurity much rather; that which purifies us is 
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triaH, and triall is by what is contrary. That virtue, there- 
fore, which is but a yotlngling in the contemplation of evil, 
and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, 
and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a pure : her whiteness 
is but an excremental whiteness ; which was the reason why 
our sage and serious poet, Spenser, whom I dare be known to 
think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, describing true 
temperance under the person of Guion, brings him in with his 
palmer through the cave of Mammon and the bower of earthly 
bliss, that he might see and know, and yet abstain." 

But there was another class of writers beside the poets and 
elegant essayists, who belong to this period, and who directed 
their attention to religious questions in such a manner as to 
involve in their discussion topics of natural theology, or tihe 
constitution and laws of the, moral world. One of these was 
that eminent writer, educated as a physician. Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-1682), whose ^^Beligio Medici,^^ written about 
1635, is most significant as a kind of personal protest, in be- 
half of an unquestioning and undoubting faith, against the 
inrushing scepticism of the age. Hales and Chillingworth 
were already exciting suspicions of their orthodoxy, and per- 
haps, to the author^s eye, the heterogeneous sects of the Com- 
monwealth period alr^uiy existed in germ. It is impossible 
in few words to do justice to a book which combines so much 
that is apparently incongruous and blindly conservative, with 
BO much that is earnest, humble, trustful, generous and elo- 
quent. Browne was by nature a recluse, a JieHuo librorum^ 
fond of spinning out his fancies rich with wit and varied 
learning, independent as thinker, and fearing no man's cen- 
sure, yet tremulously alive to the daiiger of religious innova- 
tions, and glorying even, as Bayle notes to his reproach, in 
the motto, borrowed from Terttdlian, Credo gvm impossihUe. 

It is not diflScult to trace in the intellectual development of 
Browne, the diverse elements of an ancestral faith and of 
modem learning. He was not unread in the ancient fathers, 
nor was he a stranger to the charms of Montaigne's essays. The 
title of his principal work is doubtless derived from Lord 
Herbert's ^^Bdigio Laid^'* and his own positive faith was 
probably exasperated to a new positiveness by the baptized 
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Leattenism, as he doubtless considered it, of the author of 
''De VeritateP • 

Never, perhaps, in the history of literature do we meet 
with an author of such culture, of such high gifts of reason, 
of such genius and eloquence, capable of appreciating all the 
difficulties of a scripture faith, who so heartily welcomes them 
all, and refuses to listen for a moment, or even seem to listen, 
to any plea or objection in the name of reason. He professes 
himself a Christian ; he accepts the doctrine of the Trinity 
without qualification ; he finds no difficulty in miracles ; he 
can neither prove nor absolutely deny that they have ceased 
even now. " I have ever believed," he says, " and do now 
know that there are witches. They that doubt of these, do 
nftt only deny them, but spirits ; and are obliquely and upon 
consequence a sort, not of infidels, but Atheists." He glances 
suspiciously at heathen philosopliy, even where it bears testi- 
mony to truths common to all religion, natural and revealed, 
and is ready to exclaim — 

"2Ym«o Danaos et dona ferentes." 

• Yet his own array of the mysteries and miracles of Script- 

ure is sometimes so imposing and complete as to excite the 
suspicion that he intends to use them, as Blount afterward 
did, to contrast revelation, to its discredit, with the " Oracles 
of Reason." His language is suggestive of doubts which he 
does not attempt, or even care to solve. Many a reader will 
draw from it inferences, or receive impressions, the very op- 
posite of what he designed. In this respect, he belongs to a 
class by himself. He helps on, without intending it, the 
development of a sceptical spirit. 

And yet, in his profession of his faith, he wins the reader's 
sympathy and respect. His assertion of the truths of natural 
religion, or of the moral system, is manly and eloquent. The 
universe, to his eye, is a Kosmos. The wiU of God " abhors 
deformity, and is the rule of order and beauty." Nature is 
not, as the schools define it, " the principle of motion and 
rest, but that straight and regular line, that settled: and con- 
stant course the wisdom of God hath ordained, etc." The 
book of nature is not without its use. That, as well as the 
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revealed word, is a witness. It " was the scripture and theol- 
ogy of the heathens,- ' who " knew better how. to join and 
read these mystical letters than we Christians, who cast a more 
careless eye on these common hieroglyphics, and disdain to 
Buck divinity from the flowers of nature." The works of 
Creation are those of a wise architect throughout, and there is 
a providence over all. " In brief, all things are artificial, for 
nature is the art of God." 

Fortune he refuses to recognize. " It was the ignorance of 
man's reason that begat this name, and by a careless term mis- 
called the Providence of God." " It is we that are blind, not 
Fortune : because our eye is too dim to discover the mystery 
of her eflEects, we foolishly paint her blind, and hoodwink the 
Providence of the Almighty." 

The supremacy and universality of a Providence do not 
admit of dispute. The contemptible proverb that fools only 
are fortunate cannot be justified. " In a wise supputation, all 
things begin and end in the Almighty. There is a nearer 
way to heaven than Homer's chain ; an easy logic may con- 
join heaven and earth in one argument, and with less than a 
soriteSy resolve all things into God." 

But this assured faith of Browne had, he confesses, been 
preceded by doubts. " More of these no man hath known 
than myself, which I confess I conquered, not in a martial 
posture, but on my knees." Atheism, however, he never 
tolerated. How any one can accept it, is to him inconceiv- 
able. " That doctrine of Epicurus that denied the Providence 
of God, was no atheism, but a magnificent and high-strained 
conceit of his majesty, which he deemed too sublime to mind 
the trivial actions of inferior creatures. That fatal necessity 
of the Stoics is nothing but the immutable law of his will." 
Thus, while allowing no intrusion of a critical, or at least 
sceptical reason in the sphere of his faith, Browne accepts 
as unquestionable, on the ground of reason, the leading truths 
of a moral system, God and Providence. He perceives " the 
wisest heads prove, at last, almost all Sceptics, and stand like 
Janus in the field of knowledge." Amid the vastness of a 
universal system, he learns to cherish lowly thoughts of his 
attainments. " Solomon, that complained of ignorance in the 
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lieight of knowledge, hath not only humbled my conceit, but 
discouraged my endeavours." Accepting therefore the tniths 
of revelation, he contents himself with the assertion of a faith 
which includes as axioms the leading principles of natural 
religion. 

Eichard Baxter (1615-1691) must not be overlooked in this 
connection. With a pen alike versatile and active, he was 
ready to discuss almost any subject that came in his way. To 
give a mere outline of the treatises — ^mainly vindications of 
Christian evidence or doctrine, in which he touches upon the 
constitution and laws of the moral system, or gives his expo- 
sition of natural law Or right — ^would consume more space 
than we can command. No great event could take place, 
scarcely an emergency in church or state could arise, but he 
was ready with his pen to take public note of it. In one con- 
nection or another he has touched upon nearly every leading 
feature of the moral system. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the rational element that 
abounds in Baxter's writings. In his " Holy Commonwealth," 
written in reply to Harrington, and in his " Christian Direc- 
tory," which rivals in more respects than one Jeremy Taylor's 
" Ductor Dttbiianiitmj^as well as in several other of those 
numerous publications which made him the most voluminous 
author of his time, we meet with frequent appeals to the law 
of nature, or the law of right reason ; and even a superficial 
acquaintance with his theology reveals the rational element 
with which it was pervaded, and which gives its significance 
to the reproachful epithet of " Baxterianism " which came 
into frequent use. It is true that Baxter was not a Cambridge 
man, or, for that matter, a university man at all, but his om- 
nivorous appetite for books, we may be confident, would lead 
him to master all that Cliillingworth or More produced, while 
his constant controversial collision with the scepticisms or 
errors of his age, necessarily forced him upon the study of the 
law of nature and principles fundamental to all religion. 

It is observable that in Baxter's works, which bear on the 
Christian evidences, he is ever reflecting the singular facts 
of his own extreme sceptical experience in early life. Ue 
seems to have been fully awake to the atheistic tendencies of 
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an age which had a royal sanction for its profligacy. He 
thinks and speaks as if it was a conceded fact that Ilobbesism 
was " in the air." It is not enough for him to quote Script- 
ure authority. With many it would have little weight, and 
on their account Baxter goes back to the law of nature and 
the principles of reason. This at length becomes almost 
habitual, and although defective in classical learning or 
thorough scholarship, Baxter pours forth in prof usion the treas- 
ures of his vast reading, gathered from fields as remote and 
strange as any single mind ever traversed. Never does he 
shrink from any antagonist that challeftges him in the name 
of reason, and if his arguments lack system, or his credulity 
leads him to introduce prodigies, or assert the existence and 
malice of witchcraft, he is ever ready, if necessary, to waive 
the authority of revelation, and follow his opponent to the 
ground of his own choice. 

Baxter seems to have been influenced in his views of the 
proper method of vindicating the truths of revealed religion, 
by none of his immediate predecessors, more than by Hooker. 
He remarks in his life, that " among truths certain in them- 
selves, all are not equally certain unto me ; and even of the 
mysteries of the Gospel, I must needs say with Mr. Richard 
Hooker {Ecclea. Pol), that whatever men may pretend, the 
subjective certainty cannot go beyond the objective evidence. 
Therefore I do of late, more than ever, discern a necessity of 
a methodical procedure in maintaining the Doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and of beginning at Natural Verities, as presupposed 
fundamentally to supernatural. . . And it is a marveUous 
great help to my faith, to find it built on so sure foundations, 
and so consonant to the Law of Nature." * 

In the preface to his second part of the " Saint's Rest," 
Baxter makes reason " the eye by which we see our directory 
and law, and not the directory and law itself." And he not 
only quotes the language of Socrates just before his death, 
expressing his confidence of a future life, but refers to numer- 
ous authorities, especially the ancient philosophers, to show 
how widely the belief of immortality has prevailed in the 
world. In the last of his four discourses on the " Unreason- 
» Sylvester's Life of Baxter, 138. 
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ftlJciKVs*^ of Tnfi<leHty" (1055), lie chides tlic pride of Imman 
riMsoii and the ohstinaoy of human ignorance. But to sui)i)ly 
what lie re<^«mled as the deficiencies of this work, Baxter ])ub- 
lishe<l, in 1<)(I7, his " Keasons of the Christian lieligion/' In 
this work he devotes much space to the discussion of Natural 
Keli*^ion. lie asserts emphatically the iiecessjirj- use of the 
reason in its investigation, and in ascertaining its evidence. 
He is here consistent with what he had asserted in the second 
j>art of the " Saint's Kest," where, af t^r having cited " leanied 
Hooker " as maintaining that it is not first to be helievcd 
that Scripture is CTCHlVword, but to be proved by reason,'- ho 
mnarks, " if rcason were of no more use here than some make 
it, it were in vain to preach or write in this point for Chris- 
tianity. So it would follow that he that is dumb, or mad, or 
an infant, if not a brute, were the fittest to make a Christian. 

. . But methinks I should not need to plead for reason, till 
beasts can speak and plead against me." 

In his Iteasons,'' etc., r>axter emphatically asserts a Law 
of Nature. lie will not, with some writers, declare it eternal, 
but nither coeval with the creature that becomes subject to it, 
although the grounds of the verity of such propositions as 
constitute it are from eternity, and if there had been sub- 
jects from eternity for such propositions, and intellects to 
frame them, they would have been of eternal truth." 

Neither is the law born with us. It is falsely defined by 
all writers who make it con^i^t in certain axioms, bom in us, 
or written on our hearts from our birth."* Agsiin he re- 
marks, I am much of their mind who think tliat it is not 
actual knowledge that is born with us.^'t Elsewhere, he 
conceiles common innate principles," and only denies 
•* actual connate knowledge.*':^ r>v being made a rational 
creature, man bei*omes a rational subjei*t, and his reason dis- 
cerns those conditions of law t(^ which he is subject. 

But the existence of a Providence is implietl when it is 
assunuxl that Cxod governs men in accoixiance with the nature 
He has given them, for that nature is such as to be inliueneed 
and controlled by rewanls and penalties. ^ The fallen estate 
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of m^n is asserted and maintained in connection with citations 
from Horace and other classic authors, * as well as from the 
ancient objection to a Providence on the ground of prevailing 
and triumphant wickedness. 

Baxter contends from the light of nature in behalf of the 
immortality of the soul, and among his arguments, too numer- 
ous to be given here, some are borrowed from the ancients — 
as Xenocrates, Cicero, etc.f — while others illustrate his own 
ingenuity, if not originality, of thought. He has no scruple 
in admitting the immortality of brutes.:]: He has doubts on 
the indiscerptibility of the soul.§ He cannot decide that mat- 
ter is of such a nature that, in order to prove the soul im- 
mortal, it must first be shown to be immateriaL [ The soul 
may simply use matter as its instrument ; to its operations, it 
may be an antecedent occasion or forerequisite, yet, even if 
the soul were proved to be material, it would not follow that 
it was mortal. Leaning to the view of Des Cal1;es,T" criticis- 
ing Gassendus, commending Ward's reply to nobbes,tf 
eulogizing Gataker's recently published edition of M. Anto- 
ninus, and his view of the Stoics, he cites Cicero at length, 
referring also to other classic authors, and remarking, " These 
passages I have cited out of heathens, to convince or confound 
those that, under the Gospel, with their hearts, tongues, or 
lives, deny those truths which the light of nature hath so far 
made clear." 

Baxter is willing to learn from any that can teach him. 
" There is so much lovely in a Cato, Cicero, Seneca, Anto- 
ninus, Epictetus, Plutarch, etc., . . . that it obligeth us not 
only to love them benevolently, but with much complacence. 
And as I wiU learn from nature itself what I can, so also from 
these students of nature. . . . All that is true and good in 
their religions, as far as I can discern it, shall be part of 
mine."§§ 

Modem Epicurean champions do not command high 
respect from Baxter. He rebukes their self-esteem, while 
they assert the old heresy that " pleasure is formally man's 

» Works, London, 1838, Vol. XL, 71 (note). t lb.. 203, 206. 
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f elichj and his ultimate end.'* " Their reasonings for it are 
not half so handsome and adapted to deceive as the discourse 
of Torquatus in Cicero's De Fin,} " and Baxter adds, " I am 
persuaded that the well-studying the excellent discourse of 
Cicero on this point, and the reasons which the Stoics and the 
rest of the philosophers give . . . may much conduce to help 
many divines themselves to a righter understanding of the 
same controversy ; as in theology they have otherwise worded 
it — whether God or our own felicity be most to be loved ; 
and yet without running into the fanatic extreme of separat- 
ing the love of God and ourselves, and calling men to try 
whether for His glory they can be wilUng to be damned." * 

We have reason to believe that one of the motives which 
led Baxter to prepare the work from which most of these 
extracts have been taken, was his strong sympathy with 
Boyle, in his efforts to provide missionary labor for the con- 
version of the heathen. But, in 1672, he published, in a 
small 12mo, a treatise, occasioned by Lord Herbert's De Veri" 
tale, which bore the title, " More Reasons for the Christian 
Keligion, and no Reason against it." He remarks, in regiird to 
the noble author, " The truth is, as he was too low for us, who 
number not our divine revelations with the verisimiliu, but 
with the certain verities ; so he was too high for the atheist- 
ical sensualists of his age." 

In 1682, Baxter published, in a small volume, two treatises 
" On the Immortality of the Soul, and the Nature of it, and of 
other Spirits." The first of these replies to a nameless doubter ; 
the second replies to Dr. Henry More's animadversions — 
addressed privately to Baxter, but afterward published in the 
second edition of Glanvill's Sadduci^nua TriumphatuSy^ 
edited by More. Between MorjB and Baxter there appears to 
have been some personal intimacy, and several letters from 
Glanvill to Baxter, in which warm expressions of affection and 
admiration occur, are still extant. The last work of Baxter, 
of the class we are consideiing, was the " Certainty of the 
World of Spirits." It cites cases of Apparitions, Witchcraft, 
etc., " for the conviction of Sadducees and Infidels," but it 
may reasonably be doubted whether tlie champions of Reason 

* Works, London, 183S, Vol. II., 207. 
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against Eevelation would yield their convictions to teatimony, 
that in many cases must have appeared more than ques- 
tionable, 

Samuel Parker, ^Bishop of Oxford (1640-1687), commands 
more respect for his abilities than his character. Educated as 
a Puritan, he conformed on the Restoration, and his restless 
ambition, as well as subserviency to the policy of James II., 
was rewarded with the episcopate. His controversy with the 
celebrated Andrew Marvel was by no means creditable to his 
fame. The divine was no match for the wit, and, but for his 
"Demonstration of the Divine Authority of the Law of 
Nature and of the Christian Keligion," published in 1681, 
he might have remained memorable mainly as a foil to the 
genius of his brilliant satirist. 

He was educated at Oxford, and was far from being in 
sympathy with the Cambridge Platonists. He, indeed, at- 
tacked them publicly with his pen, and his " Account of the 
Platonic Philosophy " (1666), followed within the year by his 
**Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonic Philosophy,'* 
sufficiently indicates the antipathy with which he regarded 
men, whose policy in dealing with Scepticism, he was so 
largely to adopt himself. In 1678, he published " Disputa- 
tiones de Deo et Promdentia Divmaj^ which prepared the 
way for his English work, the title of which has been given 
above. 

In the preface he indicates the occasion of his writing. 
" Atheism and irreligion are become as common as vice and 
debauchery." "Atheism appear ... in public, open and 
bare-faced." "Plebeians and mechanics have philosophized 
themselves into principles of impiety, . . . and they are able 
to demonstrate out of the Zevidthan^ that there is no God 
nor Providence ; . . . that there are no principles of good and 
evil, but only every man's self-interest, nor any self-interest, 
but only of this present life ; that human nature is a mere 
machine ; that the Christian religion has no sufficient proof of 
its pretended divinity, etc." 

Parker, in his previous work, had established the truths of 
the existence and Providence of God. These, therefore, are 
assumed, in his " Demonstration." On this basis, he argues 
33 
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that from the efEects of the order, established in the natural 
and moral world, we maj infer the will of God, in respect to 
human action. This will is thus manifested, or promulgated, as 
law. It comes from the Supreme lluler, \fho, in giving man 
reason and powers of observation, calls his attention to the 
necessary conditions, or laws, of his well-being. Grotius is 
criticised for assuming a law of nature to be obligatory with- 
out the supposition of a deity. Pulfeudorf s definition, in 
general, is accepted, although he has neither described its 
particular branches, nor demonstrated any of the grounds and 
reasons of its obligation." The method of Cmnberland, who 
has hit upon the right notion of the law of nature," and 

demonstrated its obligation," is less exceptionable, but is 
defective in execution. Through the obscurity of its terms^ 
^'^few had been able to master its sense," and on this account, 
Parker, accepting his main notion," endeavors to present it 
in a familiar style, and an easy method. 

Certainly, none need complain of Parker's obscurity. TTi'a 
style is lucid and elegant, and his argument is level to popu- 
lar apprehension. 

He holds that the Law of Nature is not to be proved by 
instincts and notions within us, but by the outward phenom- 
ena of the world. If the nature of things were made and 
contrived by a wise and intelligent cause, that proposed to 
himself some design in the contrivance of every part, then 
whatever effects result from the nature of things, as they 
stand contrived and constituted by him, are to be ultimately 
resolved into his providence."* Our discernment of this 
design, when we see that certain rewards or penalties result 
from complying with, or disobeying, the will expressed in the 
design, imposes a law upon us, and this law is enforced upon 
our obedience. 

The common rules of morality lie open to human observa- 
tion. Their excellence and usefulness ai'e obvious, and every 
reasonable being, that fails to take notice of them, is without 
excuse. They are, indeed, established by the consent of 
nations, and this consent becomes a great proof and conHrma- 
tion of the laws of nature. 

* DomonstratioD, etc. F. 5. 
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The substance of these laws may be reduced to one princi- 
ple ; that of mutual love and good-will to all men, or univer- 
sal justice and humanity. The private weal of each is secured 
by consulting and promoting the common good. The evils 
tliat would follow the disregard of this principle, are in- 
describable. A state of anai*chy, like Mr. Hobbes' state of 
war, would result. 

The fact of men having a conunon interest, necessitates 
society and property, and the legal provisions and restraints 
by which they are secured. Moreover, the natural activity of 
mind, leads men to recognize themselves as rational, to dis- 
cern the occasions of pain and pleasure, and to apply them- 
selves to such a course of life, as tends to their well-being. 
Nor, upon consideration, can they fail to discern that justice 
and benevolence tend more effectually than their opposites to 
procure happiness. In thdr social relations, also, benevolence 
and humanity are commended and enforced. 

But the laws of nature have also their manifest sanctions. 
Virtue has its own intrinsic pleasure, and tends to health of 
body and. tranquillity of mind."* It is attended with con- 
scious self -approval, and the sense of divine acceptance. It 
is, moreover, a recommendation to the love and good-will of 
men. On the other hand, injustice forfeits the kindness and 
regard of others. It is attended with insecurity from their 
resentment. It makes the wrong-doer a public enemy, and 
turns society as a body against him.t 

But as the law of nature follows upon the supposition of a 
Divine Providence, so does the certainty of a future state 
npon a law of nature. Without such a state, the end, for 
which we must suppose the law of nature instituted, could 
not be attained. Grant that this end is happiness ; the que&- 
tion then rises, what kmd of happiness. It is not Epicurean 
pleasure, but that felicity which consists with moral good- 
ness,:}; and is alone consistent with a rational nature. Yet if 
limited to the present life, it is subject to much discomposure, 
and to many evils,§ and may prove vain and transient. No 
one can be happy without desiring to continue so, nor can he 
be reconciled to the thought of losing his happiness. This 

• DemonstraUon, etc, 61 t Ilx., 79. ; lb., 89. { lb., 9S. 
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thought itself would produce fear and torture. Wliat more 
horrid than the apprehension of eternal annihilation ? * Only 
the hope of immortality can vanquish the fear of death. 
Stoic apothegms and Epicurean counsels are of no avail. 

Moreover, without a future state of award, there is no suf- 
ficient foundation for virtue, subjected to present severe trial. 
In that case, the present state of things might educate men 
to be crafty, but not honest.f Only the prospect of detection 
would deter from crime. Self-interest, in fact, would become 
the highest wisdom, as well as virtue. After considering the 
insufficiency of the counsels of the Stoic Philosophy, of the 
Peripatetics, and of Cicero, whom Parker repeatedly mentions 
with high eulogy, he concludes his treatise by exposing the 
insufficiency of the maxim that virtue is sufficient to its own 
happiness. When this is asserted, independent of future re- 
wards, it is no more than a sliining and an empty bubble. 
To enforce obligation, there must be rewards and penalties, 
and, without a future state, virtue may have in this world 
what seems like uncompensateli hardship. But "if nature 
bind men to honesty against present interest, it must give 
them some reason of the duty ; " it must exhibit some ulti- 
mate advantage on the side of justice. 

Such is the scope of Parker's treatise. It is more compre- 
hensive than the treatises of any, perhaps, of his English pre- 
decessors, although it omits some of the most important topics 
of Bishop Butler's "Analogy." The author, borrowing con- 
fessedly from Cumberland, as also from other sources, and 
making large reference to classic authors, can scarcely be 
called an original thinker; but in lucid thought, orderly 
arrangement, and a force and vigor of language, sometimes 
not unworthy of South, he is entitled to respect. 

• Demonstration, etc., 170. f B)., 124. 
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WHITBY. SHABBOOK. MACKENZIE. 

Among those who attempted to stem the tide of Cambridge 
Platonism, or who thought they discovered in it dangerous 
tendencies which needed to be repressed, no one rendered 
himself more conspicuous by his learning or his efforts than 
Theophilus Gale (1628-1678). He was educated at Oxford, 
where he held a fellowship till the Kestoration, when he cast 
in his lot with the Nonconformists; If he did not share the 
Oxford jealousy of the speculations of the sister imiversity, 
he was at least distrustful of their tendency. His " Court of 
the Gentiles " (1669-1677) was designed, not only to show 
that "the chief parts of human literature," including the best 
portions of ancient learning, philosophy and religion, "had 
their derivation from the sacred oracles but " to beat down 
that fond persuasion, which has of late crept in among, and 
been openly avowed by many, too great admirers of Pagan 
philosophy, especially that of Plato, as if it were all but the 
product of nature's light," Gale, on the other hand, proposes 
to show that "the choicest contemplations of Gentile philoso- 
phy were but some corrupt derivations, or at best but broken 
traditions, originally traduced from the sacred Scriptures and 
the Jewish church." 

In the preface to his second volume, he ascribes the errors 
of Gnosticism, Arianism, Pelagianism, Scholasticism, etc., to 
the defects and vanity of the Pagan philosophy that had been 
introduced into the Christian church. He suggests, without 
asserting, a kindred danger from the Platonism of his owi^ 
time. His fears, however, at length find more definite ex- 
pression, and he remarks : " This idolizing humor of /crying 
up the Platonic philosophy, and making it equal to, if not 
above, the Scriptures, did not only diffuse itself among the 
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Pagan Platonists, but had too great influence on many of those 
whom we count Christian Fathers, especially Origen, and does 
continue to this very day among many Platonists." * 

If Gale could establish his theory of the derivation of the 
best parts of heathen philosophy from the Jewish Scriptures, 
he would of course strike a fatal blow at the repute of Pla- 
tonism. The idea was not original with him. The oppor- 
tunities which, while in France, he had enjoyed of familiar 
mtercourse with the learned Bochart, had been diligently 
improved ; and on his return to England he set himself seri- 
ously to the task of proving the truth of a theory which had 
been maintained, in part at least, before him, by some of the 
Fathers, by Melancthon, Serranus, the Scaligers, Grotius, 
Amyrault and Bochart, and by his own countrymen, Jackson, 
Usher, Raleigh, Richardson, Preston, Owen, Selden and Stil- 
lingfleet. Even Raleigh had said, " It cannot be doubted but 
that Homer had read over all the books of Moses, as by 
places stolen thence, almost word for word, may appear, of 
which Justin Martyr remembereth many." But possibly Ox- 
ford sentiments and sympathies had been moulded less by 
foreign scholars, than by such graduates as Zachary Bogan 
(1625-59), author of ^^Homervs H^aizanSy^ and James Du- 
port, famed for his ^^Onomohgia HomeriP 

G^e's position is confessedly an extreme one. As he 
broadly states it, it cannot be maintained. From the Jews 
and their sacred writings, through the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians, he derives much of the mythology, a large part of the 
learning, and the best portions of the philosophy of the 
Greek and Romans. Much that he asserts is incontrovertible. 
There can be no question that the influence of the sacred 
writings of the Jews was widely diffused. We may admit 
some connection between the Hebrew Jehovah and the One of 
Plato. "We may allow the intimate association of the Jews 
with the Phoenicians, and that Cadmus with his letters laid 
the foundation of Greek learning. But when we are asked 
to identify Saturn with Adam in six particulars, with Abra- 
ham in four, and Noah in fourteen ; when we are asked to 
recognize the Greek Bacchus in the Hebrew Moses, and find in 

* Vol. IL, 264. 
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Joseph the Mercury or Osiris of Egypt ; to find a parallel 
between Joshua and Hercules, Tubal Cam and Vulcan, Silenus 
and Balaam, Neptune and Japhet, Niobe and Lot's wife, 
Jerombolus — from whom Sanchoniathon derived his philoso- 
phy — ^and Gideon ; we feel that fancy has put a capricious 
interpretation upon a very slender substratum of fact. Nor, 
in the absence of any suflScient intimation on the part of 
Socrates, can we indorse the assertion, that his " contempla- 
tions " were derived from a Jewish original. 

But in the fourth part of his work, where Qale presents his 
scheme of a Eeformed Philosophy, we meet with a more com- 
plete exposition of certain features of the moral system than 
is to be met with in all the preceding literature of the century. 
The divine law, which is the measure of moral good, is not 
mbjectim right reason,* but right reason is itself objective 
light.f Moral virtue is an Jiabitual disposition of soul con- 
formed to the rule of morality, the divine law.J Its advan- 
tages are specifically pointed out ; among them health, beauty, 
liberty, vitality, beatitude — all which may be considered of 
the nature of rewards. On the other hand, sin is moral servi- 
tude, and among its evils, which are of the nature of penalty, 
it is noted as the defilement, shame and tyranny of the soul. 
The repugnance and clashing jof sins with one another, in 
striking contrast with virtues, is noted. The brutality it 
induces, the penury it incurs, the fear and shame it occasions, 
the anxiety and torment which it brings upon its victims, are 
specified among the present evils that attend it and excite the 
foreboding of eternal punishment. 

The relation of civil polity to a n^oral system is discussed. 
One of its ends is to make men virtuous. Laws are necessary, 
and find their original in God. Aiming at the public good, 
they must have virtue as their principal end. The state pros- 
pers as it is free from the control of private self-interest, as the 
oflSce of the magistrate is executed with justice, temperance 
and moderation ; while the vices of atheism, carnal policy, 
sensuality, idleness, excess of prosperity, factions and injustice 
— ^according to Plato's KepubUc — ^work its inevitable ruin. 

For the existence of a God, evidence is adduced from uni- 
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vereal consent, from the order of the universe as set forth in 
Plato's TimcBUs (which Gale commends), from conscience, the 
sense of religion, the political world and the enmities and 
cavils of Atheists. After discussing the attributes of God, 
including His justice, veracity and sanctity, his prime causality 
and efiicience, Gale comes to the subject of creation and 
Providence. Here the testimony of Plato, bs well as of Plu- 
tarch and Cicero— together with familiar facts in Natural 
Theology-r-is cited, and the wisdom, the eternal law and the 
universality of divine Providence are passed in review. Con- 
servation is defined as continued creation, in accordance with 
" Aquinas and his sectators." The divine administration is 
perfect, changeless; has the force of a law, makes use of 
means, and extends to all objects. God, however, though the 
cause of the material act, is not the author of sin. His will 
in regard to it is simply permissive. Toward the virtuous, 
God exercises a paternal and special providence." The world 
of angels and demons is subject to his dominion, and all crea- 
tures are absolutely dependent on him. 

In proof of many of these positions, the testimony of Plato 
and others is freely adduced — ^more freely than might seem 
consistent with Gale's frequent and hearty denunciations of 
Pagan philosophy, or his assertion of its derivative and bor- 
rowed character. His " Reformed Pliilosophy " is, however, 
to a considerable extent, a Christian refinement upon Plato- 
nism, and his references to the heathen philosophers are even 
more frequent than in some of the writings of the Cambridge 
Platonists themselves. Far beyond many of them, he pro- 
ceeds to the construction of the moral system in accordance 
with the laws of man's moral nature, the constitution of the 
world, and the careful observations of ancient students of 
nature. 

Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699), Bishop of Worcester, was 
a man of eminent ability and superior learning. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and, although not classed with the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, he yet shared their liberal ecclesiastical sym- 
pathies, and, like them, was deeply read in the writings of 
the old heathen philosophers. In vindicating the divine 
authority of revelation, he also adopted their method, by 
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showing the accordancy of its facts and doctrines with those 
of natural religion. 

The work by which he first became widely known, was his 
" Irmicum^'* published in 1659, in which he endeavored to 
compose the ecclesiastical antagonisms of his time as to forms 
of church government. Till after the Restoration (1660) he 
seems to have been in sympathy with the moderate views of 
Usher, or even Baxter. Like his great predecessor, Hooker, 
he makes the existence of a Law of Nature the basis of his 
argument. Things agreeable to this law may be practiced in 
the Church, so long as they are not prohibited by positive 
laws. Stillingfleet proceeds to draw the line between what is 
required, and what is left free by the law of nature^ and to 
show what Positive law does, or does not, enjoin. He thus 
reaches those conclusions which enabled him to deny the jv/re 
dwino authority of any form of Church government, and 
render it possible to harmonize the ecclesiastical divergencies 
of the time. 

But the work of Stillingfleet which invites our special 
attention, was published in 1662-'3, with the title, " Origines 
Sacrm / or, A Rational Account of the Grounds of Natural 
and Revealed Religion." In this the author aims not only to 
establish the leading truths of the moral system, but to vindi- 
cate the truth and authority of the sacred record, ^ith this 
object in view, a large portion of his work is devoted to a 
comparison of the Bible narrative with heathen traditions, 
which have, as he asserts, been derived from it. He first 
shows the weakness of the grounds upon which the credibility 
of heathen narratives, which differ from the Scripture record, 
rest. Manetho and Berosus are impeached as authorities, and 
the obscurity and uncertainty of the early history of the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Greeks, etc., are passed in 
review. The history of Moses is represented in contrast, with 
its unvarnished narrative, its more rational chronology, and 
manifest originality and integrity. Prophecy and miracles 
are vindicated as necessary in the contingencies in which they 
took place, and the rational evidence which they afford to the 
truth of Christianity is considered. 

In the course of his argument up to this point, Stillingfleet 
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lays down some principles of which the later Deism was dis- 
posed to avail itself. For instance, while he maintains that 
^^the immediate dictates of natural light are no sufficient 
standard to judge of divine revelation by," he also admits that 
" whatever speaks a direct repugnancy to any of the funda- 
mental dictates of nature, cannot be of divine revelation." * 
Proceeding to discuss the Being of God and the Immortality 
of the soul, which are " the principles of all religion," the 
author emphasizes the consonance of the notion of God with 
human reason, as evinced by the universal consent of pations 
to this truth.f He takes up the argument from design, after 
the example of Cicero, and referring to Galen's De Um Par- 
tium, as " a kind of 119th psalm in Philosophy," and to Lord 
Bacon's memorable testimony against Atheism, he concludes 
that an infinite Being has " left so plain an inscription of him- 
self on the works of nature, that only those who shut their 
eyes can abstain from seeing it." 

Moreover, the Atheist, in denying a self-existent Deity, 
stumbles on the same difficulty when forced to make matter 
self -existent. At the same time, he has at once to explain the 
order and structure of the world, without any adequate cause, 
and to make assertions as to the origin of the present state of 
things, which are not merely incredible, but absurd. If he 
attempt*to resolve all into matter and motion as their causes, 
the nature of the human soul presents a new difficulty. 
Imagination and sense conjoined come short of the reflex acts 
of the mind upon itself. Eeason asserts as possible, what 
imagination cannot conceive. From this capacity of free con- 
verse with spiritual beings and abstracted notions, ttie supe- 
rior nature of rational souls may be inferred, so that "the 
immaterial being which is in man is something above matter 
and motion in the world." J 

No reasonable hypothesis of the origin of the universe ever 
has been, or can be formed, wliich does not include the recog- 
nition of a Deity. But " it is a most irrational and absurd 
opinion to assert a Deity, and deny Providence." The veiy 
nature of God, as the intelligent contriver, creator and pre- 
server of the world, involves his providential government. 
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The objection against this is the existence of evil. For this, 
heathen philosophers generally could give no satisfactory 
account. The fall of man, of the history of which they were 
ignorant, had confused their moral perceptions. Hence the 
Persian Dualism, Manicheism, the malignity of Demons, 
devised to explain what was still a mystery. Tet in Plato, 
Seneca and Plutarch, from whom Stillingfleet quotes largely, 
we meet with views which serve in a measure to elucidate the 
difficulties that confront us when we take note of the course 
of human events. " God forbears wicked men, to propound 
the example of his goodness to their imitation " — " to give 
them time to become better " — " to make them instruments 
of His justice in punishing others" — to render their final 
punishment more signal. And yet their punishment may be 
deferred in appearance, not in reality. Already their own 
thoughts and fears may be their tormentors and executioners. • 
If we knew aU, we might see that the fitting time for the 
full measure of penalty has not come.* 

As to good men, they are never without some mixture of 
evil. Sharp discipline may be for their future benefit. Actual 
experience sometimes shows that they are benefited in a high 
degree by suffering. Their patience under this evinces a 
spirit noble and inspiring, by which God is glorified. By 
trial, their moral strength and energy are exercised and in- 
creased. The world is taught the indifferent nature of the 
things of which they are deprived. They become to others 
examples of patience and constancy, nor can they complain, 
when future glory shall make present afflictions light.t These 
views are supported by citations from heathen authors. 

The closing portions of the " Origines^'* treating of the 
Origin of Nations, etc., have little that bears upon natural 
theology, but, appended to some editions of the " Originesy^ is 
a treatise against Epicurean and other forms of Atheism, 
which was published in 1675, but which contains references 
to Cudworth's "Intellectual System," prepared some years 
before, but reputedly published at a later date. In this argu- 
ment against Atheism, Stillingfleet attaches importance to the 
inference to be drawn from the universality of some kind of 
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religioiis worship ; he cites the latest atheistic hj^otheses of 
his own day ; he criticises the concession of Des Cartes in sur- 
rendering the argument from final causes in the moral sphere ; 
he animadverts upon those who make too much of the forces 
of matter, and we meet in his pages with such names as Ber- 
nice, Du Hamel, Kohault, Regis, etc., rarely introduced by 
other writers of the time. In this treatise, also, he takes up 
somewhat critically the teachings of Pythagoras and Aristotle, 
giving the testimony derived from their own writings, as well 
as the language or reports of others, to show how abhorrent 
the atheistic theory was to their views. Indeed, the portion 
of the treatise in which he deals with these two philosophers 
is a valuable fragment of the History of Natural Theology. 

Of the same date with this treatise, which is confessedly 
incomplete, is the "Letter to a Deist," by Stillingfleet, 
which furnished a precedent for almost innumerable publica- 
tions with a similar title during the next generation. It aims 
to meet the difficulties presented by revelation to the mind of 
one who conceded freely the being and the providence of 
God. 

The life of Hobbes was one of remarkable and prolonged 
literary activity. Fourteen years intervened between the 
publication of his translation of Thucydides in 1628, and the 
issue of his " De Oivej^ in 1642. But from that time till his 
death (1679), at the age of 91, his pen was almost incessantly 
employed in setting forth or defending his peculiar views. 
In his political as well as philosophical treatises, his obnoxious 
principles and theories were ventilated, and so widely had 
they been disseminated, that one of his contemporary assail- 
ants asserted that among the Sceptics of the day there was 
not one in a thousand that was not a Hobbesist. 

Doubtless the assertion was exaggerated. But making 
due allowance, it attests the wide as well as powerful influence 
perniciously exerted by the philosopher of Malmesbury. His 
enemies contributed largely to his fame, and by their numer- 
ous replies, as well as their own eminence— in rank a Claren- 
don or Bramhall, in scholarship a Cudworth or Cumberland 
—contributed not a little to lift him into notoriety. For near- 
ly every opponent of note, he was ready with a reply, and his 
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publications are so numerous that oplj the titles of the more 
important can be given here. His " Human Nature ; or, the 
Fundamental Principles of Policy, concerning the Faculties 
and Passions of the Human Soul," was published in 1650 ; 
his " De Corpore Politico ; or, the Elements of Law, Moral 
and Politick," in the same year ; His great work " Leviathan ; 
or, the Matter, Form and Power of a Commonwealth, Eccle- 
siastical and Civil," in 1651 ; his " Letter about Liberty and 
Necessity," in 1654; and the principles contained in these 
were amplified and vindicated in subsequent publications. 

In some of his controversies, he was severely handled. 
His collision with "Wallis would have been humiliating to any 
one less self-satisfied than himself. Of his translations, his 
works on Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Rhetoric and the 
Laws of England, it is not necessary to speak. But he was, 
to two different classes, a most formidable antagonist. He 
placed not only the liberty of the citizen and the constitution 
of the state, but the very grounds of moral distinctions, at the 
mercy of the man who might have been accidentally invested 
with the executive power of the State. Patriots like Russell 
and Sidney and Locke, even monarchists like Clarendon, as 
well as ecclesiastics of the stamp of Bramhall and Cumber- 
land, regarded his teachings with apprehension, and held them 
up to imiversal reprobation. So well aware was Hobbes of 
the repugnance he had roused by his publications, that he is 
said at times to have trembled for his personal safety, and 
hence he sought security in the personal favor of the monarch, 
whom in early years he had instructed, and in a measure of 
conformity to the established church — even partaking of the 
sacraments — which some, doubtless, regarded as the height of 
an audacious hypocrisy. 

His death, in 1679, did not put an end to the controversy 
in which his principles were assailed. He had leavened 
English thought to a great extent with his peculiar material- 
istic and necessitarian theories, and thousands sheltered them- 
selves under the shadow of his name. But in the year of his 
death, a successor appeared, prepared to do battle, if not in 
the same, at least in a kindred, cause. This was the celebrated 
Charles Blount, who seems, however, to have borrowed more 
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from Ilerbert than from Hobbes, and perhaps as much from 
a high ecclesiastic of the Chmxih of England as from both the 
others. 

Blomit's first publication, if the title given in an old cata- 
logue, but not noted by the bibliographers, is to be trusted, 
appeared, in 1670, under the title, " Priestcraft and Idolatry ; 
Man's Soul after this Life." Of the content^ and scope of 
this book, we know no more than is indicated by the title 
and the author's name. But, in 1679, Blount's ^^Anima 
Mundi^^ appeared. The very title was significant. It was 
suggestive of Platonic speculations, and might find shelter 
from suspicion, or at least reproach, under the shadow of 
Cudworth's "Plastic Nature," just then notorious from the 
recent publication of his "Intellectual System." Blount's 
book, however, was produced in a spirit, and had obvious 
tendencies, far different from those of Cudworth. It was the 
first Sceptical, or perhaps we should say Dei&tical, publication 
of an unfettered press. Up to this time the censorship had 
been maintained. The Long Parliament even were deaf to 
the eloquence of Milton's " Plea," and after the Restoration, 
the control of the press was in the hands of ecclesiastics. 
Hobbes alone had been the Leviathan that broke through 
their net. Against all other opponents they combined with 
the power of the pen, the power of the state. The censor- 
ship was in their hands, and they were not disposed to relax 
its severity in behalf of Sceptical speculations. 

But, strangely enough, the licensing act of 1662, with its 
restrictions, was allowed to expire in 1679. It was, indeed, 
renewed in 1685 for seven years, and in 1692 for two years 
more. But from 1679, with the exception of these inter- 
mediate nine years, the freedom of the press in England 
bears date. The controversy initiated by Hobbes, although 
nnder new phases, seems to have been resuscitated by it. 
Blount was the first to avail himself of the privilege of con- 
tending with the champions of Revelation on equal terms. 
His Anima MumU^^ was soon (1680) followed by his 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians," and " The Two Books 
of Philostratus, of the Life of ApoUonius Tyanaus, from 
the Greek." 
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Both of these works were Deistic in tendency, and 
the last was written to invalidate* the testimony of the 
Evangelists to the Gospel miracles. But the author's notes 
too plainly betrayed his design, and a few copies only were 
distributed before the work was suppressed. The laws of 
England, even when the traditional censorship of the press 
was abolished, did not favor "blasphemous" pubhcations, 
and the probability is that Blount perceived that he had gone 
too far. In 1683, he again appeared with his " Religio Laioi^'* 
mainly a reprint of Lord Herbert's treatise bearing that title. 
His correspondence that has been preserved, shows how 
diligently and adroitly he disseminated his belief. But the 
renewal of the censorship forced him to hold in reserve for a 
more favorable opportunity the further publication of his 
views. 

Before proceeding to note his other wi-itings, posthumously 
issued, it may be well to take a brief retrospect that embraces 
works not mentioned as yet, to which some allusion should be 
made. In 1671, the first publication of note by Dr. Daniel 
Whitby was issued, entitled, "An Endeavor to Evince the 
Certainty of the Christian Faith in General, and of the 
Eesurrection of Christ in Particular." In the same year 
appeared Jeremy Taylor's " Ducior DubUantiumy In 1673, 
Sir Charles Wolseley's " Eeasonableness of Scripture Belief," 
quoted by Chamock, and Puffendorf s celebrated work, " De 
Jure Naturae ei Gentium^ were published. 

Some of these works are especially memorable. Taylor's, 
however, is too well known to need more than a passing 
notice. His mind seemed to find peculiar satisfaction in 
discussing questions connected in some way with the law of 
nature, and few divines of his age have gone more extensively 
into the investigation of principles fundamental to a moral 
system. Puffendorf gives us his theory in the very title of 
Ids work, "The Law of Nature and of Nations" — ^the first 
being fundamental to the last. Wolseley's writings are less 
known, and are really deserving of more attention than they 
have received. 

Wolseley's treatise is a very able one, and both in style and 
method belongs rather to the eighteenth than the seventeenth 
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century. The author, said to have been one of Cromwell's 
" Lords," and subsequently associated in political discussions 
with Harrington, Cyriack Skinner, and Neville, expresses 
himself strongly against the pernicious principles of the 
"Leviathan." As there must be some common grounds of 
reasoning, some conceded principles, between those who 
admit and those who deny the Divine claims of Christianity, 
he asserts strongly the existence of a Law of Nature. " This," 
he says, " I call the dictates of right reason, showing good or 
evil to be in some things, by their agreement or disagreement 
with the rational nature, and so consequently to be com 
manded and forbidden by the Author of Nature, God Him- 
self." " Whatever judgment God made me give concerning 
myself and all other things, is His judgment. . . . What I 
think good, I must think agreeable to God, and what I think 
evil, I must needs judge contrary to Him." The reason of 
this is, that " 'tis not reasonable to conceive He should create 
a nature contrary to His own." * 

The author aims to establish, as the foundation of hid argu- 
ment, the being and the providence of God. From the 
ancient writers the objections of Epicurus, Lucretius, and 
Pliny, are cited, and those objections are mainly two ; first, 
that we cannot suppose God would burden Himself with the 
care of human affairs, and secondly, that the moral disorder 
of the world indicates his practical withdrawal from it. Each 
of these is specifically met and refuted, the last on the grounds 
of our incapacity to judge a system which is so vast, yet where 
each part is connected with every other, and also on the 
probability of a future retribution, which no man can possibly 
disprove. On this last point, Plutarch's views are pertinently 
introduced.! 

The author proceeds to evince the reasonableness and the 
probability of a supernatural revelation. He points out the 
defects of ancient knowledge. Idolatry kept pace with phi- 
losophy. The objections to oracles and divination are stated. 
Plato's genesis of the world is pronounced laughable. No 
one could be found to give a reasonable account of the origin 
of evil,:}: a mystery for revelation alone to explain. For any 
♦ P. 41 t P. 62. t P. 152. 
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method of pardon, no proper provision could be discovered. 
Future punishment was covered with obscurity. Oracles and 
poets were alike inadequate to instruct. The fables of the 
Koran refute its claims. Yet man's natural light tells him he 
is on ill terms with God, while his very constitution shows 
him created for supersensual enjoyments, rewards or penal- 
ties, while it does not show him how one is to be obtained 
and the other avoided. 

The revelation we have reason to expect will not contradict 
natural reason. It will be properly conveyed, and accom- 
panied by plain and direct evidence. The revelation of the 
Bible accords with these conditions. The antiquity of Moses 
is conceded, and the character of the writers of the books of 
the Bible — ^kings, prophets, etc. — ^is cited in their favor. 
Their number and diversity of character and style are taken 
into account, in connection with the unity and harmony of 
their work. Other topics discussed are — the preservation of 
the Bible — care for the text — the success of the Gospel — the 
contents of revelation, including its gradual communication, 
its design and tendency — the history which it gives of Provi- 
dence — its exposition of human evils and their remedies — its 
concentration in itself of what it is most vital to us to know, 
so that it becomes a " rendezvous " of all truth — and the con- 
firmation which its statements receive from profane history. 

Such is the scope of a work which covers nearly the entire 
ground of the Deistic controversy, anticipating the elaborate 
arguments of the next century, and at certain points the posi- 
tions of Bishop Butler. 

The work of Whitby, mostly devoted to the subject of the 
Christian evidences, derived from the nature and spread of 
Christianity, the fulfillment of prophecy, etc., contains one 
chapter which was evidently meant to tell against the assump- 
tions of the Cambridge Platonists. He maintained that 
"heathen philosophy and their received theology" were 
destructive of religion, and morally objectionable on many 
points. Indeed, "they received opinions which destroyed 
morality." In more than one hundred notes to the chapter, 
he cites the authorities, Greek and Latin, upon which he bases 
his elaborate indictment, sustaining himself on every count, 
Si 
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This chapter is evidently the germ of the " Discourse " on the 
fiame theme, published, as we shall see, thirty-six years after- 
ward (1707), when, through the writings of Shaftesbury and 
the republication of Whichcote's writings, there were appear- 
ances of the revival of Platonism, and of heathen wisdom 
coming to be regarded as testimony to a light of nature that 
could dispense with revelation. 

In 1675, Kobert Sharrock appeared against Hobbes, in his 
^^Hypothesia de Officiis Secundum HumancB Rationis Die- 
tatQy^ * and to the same year belongs "A Treatise on Human 
Reason," by Martin Clifford; "Plain Dealing; or, a Full 
Examination of a late Treatise on Human Nature " (repub- 
lished in the " Phenix," 1707), by A. M. of Cambridge ; and 
" Christian Religion's Appeal from the Groundless Prejudices 
of Mr. Sceptick to the Bar of Common Reason," by J. Smith. 
In 1676, Clarendon's, and in 1677, Bishop Laney's, reply to 
Hobbes were issued ; and in the former year the " Contem- 
plations " of Sir Matthew Hale, which appeared anonymously, 
showed how his great and honest mind was engag^ in the 
study of some of the grave questions excited by the contro- 
versy of the time. His speculations, in an " Enquiry Touch- 
ing Happiness," and of " The Chief End of Man," are note- 
worthy in this connection. To 1678 belongs Dr. John 
Collinges' " Discourses Concerning the Actual Providence of 
God," and to 1679, J. Whitehall's work, "The Leviathan 
Found Out," followed in 1680 by his "Behemoth Arraigned." 
In the latter year Clifford's " Treatise on Human Reason " 
was vindicated, in an "Apology " for it by A. Warren, and at 
the same date Des Cartes was introduced anew to the atten- 
tion of English readers, by the publication of "Six Metar 
physical Meditations, wherein it is proved that there is a God, 

* WheweU (His. of Moral PhlL, p. 37) says of Sharrock's treatise, which I 
have not been able to procure, that In it it is asserted tliat the object of yirtuoua 
action is a serene tranquillity and joy, which the ancleuts understood under the 
name of pUamre ; and a large array of quotations from ancient authors is pro- 
duced, with a view to show that the pain of a troubled conscience outweighs all 
other evil, and thus to prove the crrouadlessnesd of Hobbes' statement, that this 
effect of conscience only depended on external fear. In like manner the author 
collects testimonies both of heathen and Christian philosophers, to prove that 
the happhiess which is the true end of human existence, is to be obtained by fol- 
lowing the dictates of right reason." 
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and that man's mind is really distinct from Ids body." 
Hobbos' death did not prevent his friends from bringing out, 
in 1684, his " Tripos, in their Discourses on Hnman Nature, 
Politics, and Liberty and Necessity." In 1685, Sir George 
Mackenzie produced his essay, " That it is Much Easier to be 
Virtuous than to be Vicious," followed, in 1690, by one other 
essay on " Reason," republished in 1695, and again in 1711, in 
a collection of his essays. In the essay on " Reason," his aim 
is to show how little the conduct of men is governed by it ; 
or, rather, how unreasonable a creature man is, as well to ex- 
plain this unreasonableness. To the excellency of reason he 
pays a high compliment, and in the same connection asserts 
that the very nature of man's judgment of different things, 
with which he does not come in material contact, proves the 
Boul that judges to be immaterial, and consequently a spirit ; 
" and if we can once comprehend a spirit, we can never deny 
there is a God." The truths, not only of natural but of revealed 
religion, are assumed throughout the essay, and Sir George 
Mackenzie — the " bloody Mackenzie " of the Covenanters' 
persecution — ^appears from his own writings as resolutely 
devout against all atheistic doubts and suggestions as Sir 
Thomas Browne. He does not fail, however, to denounce 
the bigots who called him a persecutor, as those who fancied 
" that they who differed from them are enemies of God," and 
who " raise seditions and rebellions without any scruple of 
conscience." 

But the most noticeable feature of the essay is its deprecia- 
tion of reason, of which the Deism that was just then coming 
forth to the light, made the loudest boasts. One reason of 
its mistakes was to be found in the fact that the writings of 
illustrious heathens are recommended to youth as guides and 
patterns ; " the best of which, such as Plato, Epictetus, Seneca 
and others," unaware of " man's great disease which is origi- 
nal sin," mistake its remedy. Indeed, " Cicero's Discourse 
concerning the Nature of the Gods, and Plato?s Dialogues of 
the Immortality of the Soul, may convince us how weakly 
those great patterns of Philosophy do reason, even upon those 
subjects, when reason was altogether mistaken." It will be 
seen that the man who had been the political tool of the 
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Stewarts for crusliing the Scottish covenanters, had ideas of 
the wjiil more orUuMlox than Locke's, and an estimate of pea- 
son more hum]>le than that of the Platonists. His other 
essays need not be noticed here. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

D£S CAKTKS. SPINOZA* MALEBBANCHE. KOBBIS. 

A rowKUFUL influence was exerted upon the speculations of 
English thinkers, by continental writers, during the la^t half 
of the seventeenth, and the early i)art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This is evhiced by the mere mention of the names and 
mutual relations of Des Cartes and Henry More ; of Leibnitz 
and Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

In tracing the contemporary course of continental specula- 
tion, we note, first, the celebrated French philosopher, Ilene 
Des Cartes * (lo9r>-l<;50). Descended from an ancient and 
noble family, he was educated at the Jesuit's College of La 
Fleclie. He was a great reader, till, disgusted with reading, 
he turned his attention to mathematics, and acquired a taste 
for theih which he retained to the last. At the age of eight- 
een, we find him at Paris. In the following year, at an ob- 
scure lodging in the Faubourg St. Germain, he is devoting 
himself to solitary study, and two yeai-s elapse before his re- 
treat is discovered by his friends. In 1(117 he is in Holland, 
while the controversy between the Gomarists and Arminians 
is at its height, but he is there to serve as a soldier under 

* Speaking of the Platonic School of Cambridfre, Prof. Maurice (Moral and 
Metaphys. Philos., II. U50) sayn: ''Des Carlos had indeed affected these men 
most scTloujjly ft»r ^ood or for evil, lie hud led them to tliink so exclusively as 
they did of the soul, to be certain there was a divine foundation for the bouL 
And they also swallowed his atomic theorj-, If not hi.-* vortices, whole ; at any 
rate, aft(.>r a very imperfect process of di|;estion. But the Euglish practical bablta 
were too rtrong for . . . Cartesian d-moustration." 
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Prince Maurice. A little later he is following the banners of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, and at length those of the Emperor. 
At twenty-five, he is satiated with a soldier's experience. He 
travels over Europe, visits Galilei in Tuscany, studies the 
phenomena of nature in the Alps, thinks of following his 
father's profession of the law, but at length, this restless, 
eager questioner, this most genuine of philosophers, resolves 
to become a seeker after truth. 

For this purpose he expatriates himself. The air of France 
was not free enough for him. He found himself more at 
home, more undisturbed, amid the dykes of Holland. His 
first published works were on mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy, for which he showed his taste on a visit to London. 
His theological views were assailed by Yoetius in 1639, in 
certain Theses against Atheism. Suspicions were excited 
against him. The Protestants believed him a friend of the 
Jesuits. Eoman Catholics accounted hnn an infidel. 

But in this they were mistaken. In 1641, Des Cartes pub- 
lished his "Meditations concerning the Existence of a God 
and the Immortality of the Soul." He found admirers, and 
among them was Christina of Sweden, who invited him to 
her court, where he died after a very short residence. But 
already his fame was spread over Europe. His publications 
were numerous, and varied in character. His Latin works 
made nine volumes quarto. They take up topics often of the 
most profound speculative interest. They attest the eminent 
ability and merited fame of a man who was equally at home 
as a mathematician, metaphysician and philosopher. It is not 
surprising that in his early years, More was captivated by him, 
and pronounced him " the incomparable Des Cartes." • 

Later thinkers would accept the verdict of his English ad- 
mirer. He is termed by Cousin " the founder of the modem 
idealistic school." His aim is to find a fixed and certain point 
of departure upon which philosophy may rest. In his " Dis- 
caurs de la Method^^ (1^37), which constitutes his intellectual 
biography, he says, that after having acted for years on the 
maxim that for the sake of morals it is sometimes necessary 
to follow opinions, really uncertain, as if they were indisputa- 
ble, he at length detennined to become a seeker after truth. 
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Then he says, " I thought that I was bound to take exactly 
the opposite course, and to reject as absolutely false everything 
wherein I could imagine the least doubt, in order that I might 
see whether there did not remain at last, in my belief, some- 
thing which was entirely indisputable." 

But these views, which indicated the starting-point of his 
speculations, are most fully developed in his " MeditatUmes 
de Prima Philo%ophiar He begins by setting aside all pre- 
suppositions, all accepted opinions, in order, by the aid of his 
own independent thought, to attain assured conviction. Opin- 
ion, all opinions, and beliefs founded thereon, are uncertain. 
The senses also deceive, and cannot be implicitly trusted. 
That there is such a thing as extension seems certain, but how 
can I know that an all-powerful being has not so constituted 
things that my senses shall make a false report even here t 
But amid this universal uncertainty and doubt, there is one 
thing sure. I doubt, that is, I think. There is then some- 
thing that thinks. Cogito, ergo sum. I know myself as a 
thinking being, better than I know anything external. But 
what is the character of thought ? It is invisible, intangible, 
imponderable, without parts or dimensions. But thought is 
the attribute of the thinking substance. That substance there- 
fore is simple, and the soul itself is spiritual. 

But thought is imperfect. It gives the notion of the limited, 
the imperfect, the finite, the contingent. This notion, how- 
ever, suggests its opposite. I cannot have one without the 
other. I have then the idea of the perfect and infinite. It 
is an idea that exists independent of my will. I did not make 
it ; I cannot destroy it. It is in me. It belongs to mo. 
Thus I have the idea of God. But how ? I must have re- 
ceived it from a being who actually is more perfect than my- 
self. My idea of infinite substance must have come from an 
actually infinite substance. 

But the existence of God may also be argued from my own 
imperfections. If I had been the author of my own being, I 
should have given myself all possible perfection, which per- 
fection I do not in fact possess. K I trace my being back to 
parents, ancestors, etc., yet there must be a first cause, which is 
God. 
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But again, just as from the nature of a triangle the equality 
of its three angles to two right angles follows, so from the 
necessary existence that belongs to Hie idea of the most per- 
fect being, may his actual existence be inferred. Whatever 
we clearly and distinctly perceive to belong to the true and 
unalterable nature of anything, to its essence, its form, that 
may be predicated of it. But existence is necessary to per- 
fection ; hence a perfect being, or God, cannot be conceived 
without necessary existence. Des Cartes pronounces tliis con- 
clusion as certain as any demonstration in geometry. 

But from the idea of a perfect being, Des Cartes proceeds 
to deduce the truth of his belief in an external world and in 
the inferences of his reason. To deceive his creatures would 
argue imperfection on the part of God, so that what we clear- 
ly and distinctly apprehend by the reason must be true. It 
is not by our understanding, as we received it from God, that 
we are deceived, but through our incautiousness and the way- 
wardness of our will. 

Holding fast the immateriality of that which thinks, Des 
Cartes made yet large concessions in the direction of material- 
ism. He held the imagination and memory to be portions of 
the brain, and conceded such a motive force to the imagina- 
tion as to produce those involuntary actions which we often 
perform, and all the movements of brutes. By this force, all 
physical phenomena in plants and animals is explained. To 
plants Des Cartes will not allow — with the Aristotelians — the 
vital principle, nor to animals a soul. Whatever, in the life 
of the human soul, concerns the relations of the soul to the 
material world, is explained altogether mechanically. As an 
unextended being, the soul can be in contact with the body 
only at one point, which is in the brain, or more precisely, 
the pineal gland, since the latter is that organ within the 
brain which is simple, and not like other parts, double. But 
the action of the soul on the body, and of the body on the 
soul, requires the concurrence (concursus or assistentia) of 
God. 

Still, the union of body and soul is but a forcible colloca- 
tion. They have nothing in common, and their union is 
mechanicaL Body is essentially extension, and soul or spirit 
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IB essentially thought. But thinking substance and bodily 
substance arc created ; they are not substance in the highest 
sense. TJiot is substance which requires for its existence the 
existence of nothing else. In other words, only God is sub- 
stance. Here we have the starting-point of Spinoza, while in 
the broad distinction between matter and spirit we have the 
doctrine which in his early years fascinated the Platonist, 
Henry More. " Des Cartes," he said, " alone of all philos- 
ophers, has at once banislied from philosophy all these sub- 
stantial forms or souls derived from matter, and absolutely 
divested matter itself of the faculty of feeling and think- 
ing." 

One of the portions of Des Cartes' speculations, most 
interesting at the present day, is that in which he essays to 
discover the laws which must be assumed in any creation, as 
following from the divine perfections. He supposes a chaos, 
resulting from matter created in imaginary spaces, moving 
diversely and without order. He claims that this matter 
miMty in accordance with these laws, dispose and arrange itself 
in a definite manner. It must take form as sun, fixed stars, 
planets, our earth ; there must be air and water, with flux 
and reflux, light with its reflections, plants, metals, etc. Des 
Cartes will not have it understood that he assumes that the 
world was created in this manner. It was made perfect in 
the beginning, and yet the force by which it is maintained, is 
the same with that by which it was created. But, studying 
it as it is, we are confused by its complexity. We need to 
conceive of things as progressive toward this complexity. The 
body of man may be conceived as a mechanism, witliout a 
reasonable soul. Next, we may suppose it animated ; yet 
without the soul we have only the animal. That intelligent 
soul must be created, and not merely lodged in the body, but 
joined most closely with it, so as to compose a true man. 
Here we see the ground upon which Des Cartes denied souls 
to brutes. In his speculations on created worlds we see the 
application of his theory of vortexes. 

The questions concerning the soul and God, discussed by 
him, he considers all-important. It is the duty and privilege 
of philosophy to establish the primary maxims in which they 
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are involved, by natural reason. Thus infidels might be 
forced to receive, what believers accept without argument. 
By a decree of the Council of Lateran, under Leo X., Chris- 
tian philosophers were expressly enjoined to answer the 
arguments of those who denied the immortality of the soul. 
This he assumes as his task, and he thinks that, if properly 
sustained and indorsed by the intelligent, none at least will 
be found to doubt the existence of God, or the distinction 
between the soul and the body. 

Des Cartes' speculations were sharply criticised. Caterus, 
Mersenne, Hobbes, Amauld, Gassundi, and the Jesuit, Bour- 
din, called them in question at different points. Of these, 
witt the exception of Hobbes, Peter Gassendi (159^1655), a 
French ecclesiastic, yet eminent in science, was the most 
noted. He sought to defend Epicureanism against unjustifi- 
able attacks, and to show that it contained the best doctrine 
of physics, and yet at the same time to combine it with Chris- 
tian theology. He ascribes to atoms force, and even sensation. 
The stone, for instance, thrown into the air, feds the influence 
of the earth's attijiction, and descends. It was thus that 
sendi incurred the reproach of being the renewer in modem 
times of systematic materialism. 

Spinoza, or Benedictus de Spinoza (1632-1677), bom at 
Amsterdam, of Jewish parents, but dissatisfied with his Tal- 
mudic education, early tumed his attention to the philosophy 
of Des Cartes. The connection between the speculations of 
the French philosopher and his own, is indicated by the title 
of his first publication — " The Principles of the Cartesian 
Philosophy Demonstrated Geometrically, with the Addition 
of Certain Thoughts on Metaphysics." By Spinoza, the 
Cartesian dualism of substance was so modified that on the 
fundamental conception of the unity of that substance, which 
Des Cartes admitted to be pre-eminently substance, a pan- 
theistic stmcture was reared. God, he asserted, is the only 
substance, that is, which is in itseM, and is to be conceived by 
itself. To this substance belong an infinity of attributes, 
among which are the two fundamental qualities — as Spinoza 
termed them — of thought and extension, which Des Cartes so 
carefully distinguished. There is, he said, no extended 
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BabBtance separate from thinking substance. Between them 
there exists, not a causal nexus, but a perfect agreement. A 
plurality of substance, according to his definition, is a con- 
tradiction. Only one substance can exist It alone is actual 
unconditioned being, and without it there is nothing ; with 
it, there is all. It comprehends all reality, and while the 
only cause of all being, is itself all being, since every special 
substance is but a modification (individualization) of the 
univei-sal substance itself, which, by the force of inner necesr 
sity, expands its own infinite reality into an immeasurable 
quantity of being, and comprises in itself every possible form 
of existence. This one substance, Spinoza calls God. It 
wants, of course, the element of personality. Yet Spinoza 
followed Des Cartes so far as to say tliat " the existence of 
God is kno^^l from the mere consideration of his nature." 
In other words, " the conception of God involves the neces- 
sary existence of God, just as it is involved in the conception 
of a triangle that its angles are equal to two right angles — 
and that Uis existence as His Essence is Eternal Truth." 

Spinoza, however, expressly rejects the ^Christian idea of 
theism, which, by a self-substantiation of the world, would 
destroy at once the unity of substance, and the sole causality 
of God. One God — all things one substance — are with Spi- 
noza identical. Man and nature are but mere phenomena, 
simple phases of the sole absolute substance. Thought and 
extension, separately conceivable, and to some extent alien to 
one another, as Des Cartes represented them, and having no 
mutual influence, are yet united as attributes in the same 
substance. They are in perfect agreement. "The idea of 
the circle and the actual circle are the same thing, now under 
the attribute of thought, and again under that of extension." 
For every spiritual form there is a corresponding coi-poreal 
one, and the reverse. The infinite substance particularizes 
itself in various individual finite forms, and these, which are 
its madij are to substance, what the waves are to the sea, 
shapes perpetually passing away, that never a/re^ Nothing 
finite has self -subsisting individuality. It exists as the result 
of the unlimited self-productive power of substance, but exists 
only in substance, bearing the stamp of finitude, as subjected, 
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without will, without resistance, to the causal chain that per- 
vades the world. The divine substance, in its inner essence, 
is free, but individual things are not free. They are condi- 
tioned and determined, not by themselves, but by what is 
external to them. They constitute the domain of pure neces- 
sity, where each has freedom only so far as endowed with 
power to assert itself as against others. 

Thus we might infer that human freedom is destroyed. 
Man's will, like his bodily functions, must be determined by 
something. And yet, taking different passages from Spinoza's 
writings, we might seem warranted in saying that free-will 
and necessity, are, each and both, at once asserted and denied. 
For instance, Spinoza aflBrms of created things, that they have 
of themselves no necessity, because of themselves they have 
no essence and do not exist by themselves. " If one attends 
to nature, and sees how it depends on God, one will find 
nothing that is contingent ; that is to say, which might exist 
or not exist. No created thing acts of its own strength, even 
as no created thing of its own strength began to exist. No- 
thing becomes, except by the power of the cause which creates 
all things. God produces all things at each moment." And 
since God's decree concerning all that exists, is eternal, there 
is a necessity for all created things from eternity. Nothing 
is, or can be, contingent. 

Yet Spinoza will not follow out his own logic so far as to 
deny free-will. " If we attend to our nature, we know that 
we are free in our actions, deliberating because we choose to 
deliberate. If we attend to the nature of God, we clearly and 
distinctly perceive that all things depend upon Him, and that 
nothing exists except that which God decreed from eternity 
should exist. But how the human will is so generated each 
moment by God that it remains free, this we know not." 
Again, while at one time seeming to reduce all things to a stem 
necessity, yet at another, when treating of the soul, he asserts 
its liberty as an undoubted fact. It is a thinking substance. 
It has an action of its own. It can affirm and deny. Its 
volitions are not determined by what is external. 

The soul is immortal, yet in a sense peculiar to Spinoza. 
It must have been pre-existent, yet not as Plato imagined. 
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No thinking substance, no substance, indeed, can be generated. 
Yet it exists by the will of God. His Omnipotence called it 
into existence. It can have no immortality apart from Him. 
He can create, and He can destroy it ; but it can be destroyed 
neither by itself, nor by any other substance. 

It would not be difficult to select fiom the writings of 
Spinoza a connected system of doctrines which outrage rea- 
son, and deserve all the reprobation which has been dealt out 
to them in no stinted measure. God is represented as the 
only substance. All forms of finite being are but modes of 
the attributes of the infinite substance. All things are de- 
termined by an eternal necessity. There is no such thing as 
evil, or Lf so, it is relative to the being aflfected, as music, that 
to the sick is offensive, to the deaf is a matter of indifference. 
There is nothing contingent, and the free-will of man is sim- 
ply a delusion of his ignorance, a mere chimera. Utility is 
the highest law we can recognize. One is bound by his word 
only through the mischief that may follow his breaking it. 
Right is with him who has the power. Here Spinoza seems 
more Epicurean than Epicurus, and more of a Hobbesian than 
Hobbes himself. Beyond this point Spinoza passes to make 
the future life as inane and dreary as any could represent it 
on Aristotle's scheme. Death does not extinguish the soul, 
but its inmiortality is metaphysical, not moral ; speculative, 
not practical. We know not what to make of it. The soul 
is a thought, and its object is body, and it would seem that 
they must perish together. Yet we are told that while sense, 
memory, imagination, etc., perish, reason sur\dves. There is 
a true blessedness, a true life, an eternal life, found in the 
contemplation of perfect being. 

Here we are prepared to see that there is a reverse side to 
Spinoza's philosophy. Man is to be governed by the law of 
self-preservation, but reason is to point it out. Utility is to 
be regarded, but it is the utility not of sense, but of reason. 
Evil appears evil because we see it only in its isolation, not in 
its connections. It is a discord that is necessary to perfect 
the harmony. 

It will thus be seen that, among the views which Spinoza 
presents in his writings, there are some which it is vain to 
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attempt to harmonize, and which he certainly has failed to 
harmonize. There are others that arrest our attention as 
peculiar, if not original. He protests against all limitationfl 
of the power of God which are deduced from the nature of 
things, asserting tliat all our notions of contingency and possi- 
bility are derived from our ignorance, and cannot be used to 
bind his freedom. He is also persistent in his belief that 
tliere is a natural knowledge, a knowledge of God, derived 
from God, which pertains to all men — ^however little respect 
Spinoza may have for the great mass — and that, in certainty, 
this natural is no way inferior to " prophetical " or revealed 
knowledge. In Scripture there is a distinct recognition of 
natural and eternal truths, and Christ and his apostles treat 
them as superior to all outward laws. Indeed, Christ cared 
little to abolish the law of Moses, or introduce new laws. lie 
was pre-eminently the asserter of \he moral or natural law. 
Spinoza also endeavors to sweep away all notions of final 
causes as interfering with the absolute being and absolute 
nature of God, and as limiting llis power. 

Miracles, in the ordinary sense of the word, are inconsistent 
with the system of Spinoza. It might be said that God can 
work them. But the theologians, whom Spinoza accounts 
the wisest, and whom he chooses to follow, say that God does 
nothing contrary to nature, but only above nature. " That is, 
God works by many laws which He has not communicated 
to the human intellect, but which, if they should be com- 
municated, would be found as natural as the rest." 

Good and bad only express relative notions. Sin is mere 
negation or privation, and only to our finite minds appears 
positive. There is no evil in God. We call good what is 
useful to us, and that evil which obstructs what we call good. 
Our true being, however, is reason, the inner nature of the 
Boul, through which we have the motive and the power to 
determine our action to desirable ends. For this, we need 
knowledge, and what contributes to knowledge is useful. The 
highest knowledge is the knowledge of God. The highest 
virtue of the soul is to know and love him. Hence come 
peace, in the thought of the eternal necessity of all things — 
internal harmony, as we learn not to struggle against the 
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finitude of our being — a life in intellect, that converses with 
itself and the etemaL Felicity, moreover, is not the reward of 
virtue ; it is virtue itself. As to final causes, Spinoza ascribes 
the doctrine to human prejudice. In attempting to refute it, he 
traces the process by which men were led to assume the exist- 
ence of Oods, to devise superetitious worship, to imagine that 
wicked spirits or demons wrought evil to men. All this he 
would set aside on the ground that all comes to pass hj an 
eternal necessity. 

Such, in brief, is the Pantheistic system of Spinoza, as 
related to the great problems of natural religion. Yet he 
would scarcely allow that he was consciously or avowedly a 
Pantheist. Hq seems to exclude the idea of personah'ty from 
all his speculations about the One mbstcmcej and yet he says, 
speaking of God's essence, intellect, will — " JTor do I forget 
the word Personality, which theologians use to explain this 
difficulty (distinguishing will, intellect, etc.). But though I 
am not ignorant of the word, I am ignorant of its significa- 
tion ; nor can I form any clear conception of it, although I 
firmly believe that in the blessed vision of God which is 
promised to the faithful, God will reveal this to His own." 
But let Spinoza's system be designated as it may, it was most 
elaborately constructed. The author aspired to establish it on 
the solid foundation of mathematical certainty. He has his 
axioms and his demonstrations, after the manner of Euclid. 
His pages bristle with mathematical formulae. He is elabo- 
rate in definition, although his critics have noted his simula- 
tion of words and confusion of terms. The result of his 
speculation is a Pantheism that destroys the divine personality 
and human freedom, that reduces all being to one absolute 
substance, witL its attributes and modes of attributes, and 
stibjects all to an eternal necessity. No man, perhaps, whose 
life was simply that of a quiet thinker, has ever been the ob- 
ject of more bitter denunciation and hearty abuse than Spi- 
noza. Emile Saisset has embodied the life of the philosopher 
by Golems in his edition of his works, and thus enables us to 
judge of the virulence of the feelings which found expression 
after his death. William von Blyenburgh pronounced his 
discoveries " curious but abominable," for which he must have 
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had help from hell. Manseveld declared of one of his treat- 
ises, that it ought to be forever buried in the darkness of the 
deepest oblivion. Spizelius calls him impious, blinded by 
presumption, a most irreligious author. Colerus himself sums 
up Spinoza's offences in the charge that he annihilates the 
mystery of Christ's resurrection, and destroys the foundation 
of our hopes and consolation. 

The answers to Spinoza were numerous. They include 
treatises by Spizelius (1674), Bredenbourg (1675), Yeldhuis of 
Utrecht (1676), Musaeus, theological professor at Jena (1674) ; 
Eappoltus, theological professor at Leipzig (1670); Peter 
Tvon (1687) ; Wittichius, professor at Leyden (1690), and 
numerous others, among them the eminent English divine, 
John Howe. 

The man who, in his own day, as Saisset remarks, had not 
a single partisan or disciple of eminence, who was scornfully 
termed "Benedict Spinoza, Jew and Atheist," and even 
" Prince of Atheists," has not in later days lacked defenders 
and admirers, rendering themselves as ridiculous by excess of 
praise as his former calumniators by dieir abuse. We may ad- 
mit freely the destructive tendency of his specidations ; we may 
admit all the gross inconsistencies of a philosophy which made 
God extended, yet incorporeal and indivisible — ^predicated 
thought of him as an attribute, yet denied him understanding 
— ^represented him as free and active, yet denied him will ; * 
we may criticise the assumption that freedom proper is but 
"a free necessity;" but we must still assert in behalf of 
Spinoza, that it is simply slanderous to call him an Atheist in 
the ordinary sense of the word. He professed — and we can- 
not doubt his sincerity — ^to make the knowledge of Grod, as 
He is in HimseK, identical with blessedness. Taught by ex- 
perience the vanity and insufficiency of the ordinary posses- 
sions of life, he pi*ofesses it his purpose to search and discover 
whether a true good exists — ^a good that can satisfy the soul 
after it has rejected aU else — one, in fine, that can bestow 
upon it supreme and lasting blessedness. It is impossible not 
to respect such a profession from the lips of the friendless 
Jewish outcast, who in reason seeks his joy, and recognizes 
* SalBset's Introductioii (EuTreB de Spinoza, ly. 
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the source of mi^rj to the soul, in its untamed lasts and 
unsatisfied desires. Love needs a proper object, and the onlj 
proper object for it is the highest good, and the most per- 
fect ; and thus the fundamental problem of human life is, bj 
what means may the soul attain to the infinite and eternal 
Being, the knowledge of whom can aatisfy all its desires. 

Here is the starting-point of speculation for one whose 
moral character is without stain, and who honestly set himself 
to search out God. The man does not account himself an 
Atheist, lie believes there is an Eternal Substance, Being 
in itself, with infinite attributes, among which are thought 
and extension, e^u'h with its infinite modes coming before us 
palpably in visible forms. Identifying this substance with 
God, Spinoza conceived that there could be no greater absurd* 
ity tlian Atheism. " The truth is," says Saisset, " no man 
ever believed in God with a more profound faith, or with 
more sincerity of soul. Take God fnAn him, and you take 
away his system — that is to say, his thought, liis life." Giving 
Spinoza's argument for the being of God, viz., " God, that is 
to say, a substance constituted by an infinity of attributes, 
each of which expresses an essence which is eternal and in- 
finite, exists necessarily,** Saisset indicates the influence upon 
Spinoza of Des Cartes, who did not invent the demonstra- 
tion, but derived it, without acknowledgment, from tho 
sc*holastic traditions in which he had been educated by tho 
Jesuits. These traditions reach back to Anselm and other 
schoolmen, but without doubt its primitive source was in 
Plato."* 

Other minds l>eside Spinoza's felt the impulse of Des Cartes' 
s|H>culations, lie had drawn a sharp distinction between 
thought and extension, or soul and matter, making these, sub- 
stanot^, only as mutually related, and subordinate to the one 
abj><.>lute sul>stance. To hannonize what were brought toge- 
ther in violent collcK^ation in the individual being, was tlie 
pn^bloni which Guelinx sought to solve, and his solution was 
simply to make the harmony of their continuous co-operation 
a minu'lo, wrought by the great artificer. 

jSioholas ilalobnuiehe |^U>3S-1715), the most eminent 

* SaisAct's lutroductioD, xlv. 
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French disciple of Des Cartes, was a theologian, and took his 
degrees in the Sorbonne. For a time the Scriptures and the 
Fathers were his chief reading. Profiting little from these 
studies, he fell in with one of Des Cartes' minor treatises. 
The book took full possession of him. It produced in him 
paroxysms of wonder and delight. Theology possessed for 
him now a new interest. He was philosopher and theologian 
at once. Truth seemed to him the great object of pursuit, and 
its acquisition the highest reward of man. lie took as his start- 
ing-point the position of Des Cartes, that human thought can- 
not recogmze itself as imperfect, without thereby conceiving 
also the perfect and absolute. On this basis, he proceeded to 
maintain that "the union of the soul to God is the only 
means by which we acquire a knowledge of the truth." To 
the sensually blind, this union appears fanciful, and they are 
also disposed so to blend together soul and body, and 
what belongs to each, as not to discern the confused sounds 
with which the senses fill the imagination from the pure voice 
of truth which speaks to the soul. God's voice through the 
latter, is drowned by the former. 

These views are brought forward in Malebranche's ^'Itecher^ 
che de la Verite^^^ publislied in 1674. In this he points out the 
errors from the senses, the imagination and the passions. The 
method for avoiding these follows, and this is the more im- 
portant, since error is the source of all human misery. The 
will is active and free, and its liberty should be used in obey- 
ing the voice of eternal truth, and refusing to acquiesce in 
false appearances. No proposition should be admitted unless 
evidently true, or the refusal to admit which would incur the 
reproach of the reason ; nor should anything be fully loved 
which we can abstain from loving without remorse. 

Malebranche manifests a very decided conviction as to the 
essential distinction between mind and matter, and yet he 
ascribes so much of the intellectual diversity of mankind to 
physical conformation, that he seems at times to trench upon 
materialism. There are two sets of phenomena, between 
which there is a perpetual harmony and concomitance, in 
some sense mysterious, yet not contradictory. Still, the 
essence of the soul is found in thinking, as that of the matter 
35 
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is in extension. In thinking, the soul deals with ideas. How 
does it attain them ? Various answers have been given, but 
none of them is satisfactory. Malebranehe's theory is that 
" the mind of man is, as it were, by its nature situated between 
its Creator and corporeal creatures ; nothing, accordmg to St. 
Austin, being above it but God, nor beneath it but body." * 
As by its debasement it is brought near to body, and in the 
vulgar opinion often identified with it, it is forced to derive 
its knowledge mainly through the senses. But such know- 
ledge is unreliable and imperfect, and until corrected by the 
reason, cannot be depended on. To prove this point, Male- 
branche expatiates upon the delusions to which the senses are 
subject, their incapacity to discern what is truth, the utter 
lack of likeness between the external object and the idea of 
it in the soul, the errors of the imagination, the inconstancy 
of the will, etc. The limitation of the mind is such that it 
cannot comprehend anything of an infinite nature, and this 
limitation is the occasion of many and great errors. Our know- 
ledge of things is through the ideas we have of thism, and 
these ideas must proceed either from the objects of knowledge ; 
or the soul has the power of producing them; or God pro- 
duced them together with the souf in its creation ; or He 
produces them as often as we think of any object ; or the 
soul has in itself all the perfections it discovers in objects ; or, 
finally, " it is united with' an All-Perfect Being, who compre- 
hends universally in HimseK all the perfections of created 
beings." f 

Examining these different theories, Malebranche comes to 
the conclusion that "We see all things in God." But, to 
guard against misapprehension, he adds, " We do not say, 
with St. Augustine, that we see God in seeing eternal truths, 
but in seeing the ideas of these truths ; for ideas are real, but 
the equality between ideas, which is the truth, has nothing 
real in it. . . . Thus, according to our own opinion, we see 
God in seeing eternal truths ; not that these truths are God, 
but because the ideas upon which these truths depend exist 
in God." " But when I say that we see in God material and 
sensible things, special notice should be taken that I don't say, 
* Search after Truth, Preface. t lb., Book m., Ch. 1. 
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we have the sensations of them in God, but only that they 
proceed from God, who acts upon us. . . . The sensation is a 
modification of our soul, and 'tis God who causes it in us ; 
which He is able to cause, though He has it not Himself. As 
to the idea, which is found joined to the sensation ; that is in 
God, and we see it, because He is pleased to discover it to us. 
And God joins the sensation to the idea when the objects are 
present, to the intent we may believe them so, and may enter 
into the sentiments and passions that we ought to have ^vith 
relation to them." * 

But to true or perfect knowledge, the union of the soul 
must be close and intimate. Even when alienated from God 
by sin, it is still to some extent united with Him, having thus 
an imperfect knowledge. However strictly united to the 
body, and by the body receiving " lively and confused sensa- 
tions," the soul still " receives from the Eternal Truth, pre- 
siding over her understanding, the knowledge of her duty 
and irregularities. When her treacherous body deceives her, 
God undeceives her." "Alexander needed not that the 
Scythians should have come to teach him his duty in a strange 
language. He knew from Him who teaches the Scythians, 
and the most barbarous nations, the rules of justice which he 
ought to follow. The Light of Truth, which enlightens the 
world, enlightened him also ; and the Voice of Nature, which 
speaks neither in Greek nor Scythian, nor barbarian dialect, 
spoke to him, as to the rest of the world, in. a most clear and 
most intelligible language." f 

Yet, while this union with God exists, even in an Alex- 
ander, " our union with God diminishes and weakens propor- 
tionably, as our other (union) with things sensible strengthens 
and increases." It can not be absolutely lost without the 
destruction of our being, but it may be most seriously im- 
paired. , " All spirits see the eternal laws, no less than other 
things in God, but with some difference. They know the 
divine order, and the eternal truths, and even the beings God 
has made, through the union they necessarily have with the 
Word or the Wisdom of God, who enlightens them. But 'tis 
through the impression they without intermission receive from 
♦ Search after Truth. Book IIL, Ch. vl. t lb. Pre&ce. 
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the will of God, which carries them towards Ilim, and strives, 
as I niay so say, to conform their will entirely like His own, 
that they know this order to be a law." But there is need of 
a special relation and union of the will to the Divine love, in 
order to higher and more perfect knowledge. " Jf we bear 
the image of the Word humbled upon earth, and obey the 
motions of the Holy Spirit ; tliat primitive image of our first 
creation, that union of our mind to the word of the Father, 
and to the love of the Father and of the Son, will be repaired, 
and be made indelible." * Malebranehe thus concludes that 
" our minds perceive all things through the intimate presence 
of Him who comprehends all things in the simplicity of Hi> 
essence." 

It is thus that Malebranehe elaborately sets forth and defends 
his theory, in lines of argument that sometimes remind us of 
Des Cartes and sometimes of Plato. Now he is the mathe- 
matician, now the naturalist ; and again he is the philosopher, 
or, perhaps, tlie theologian. " Let us repose," he concludes, 
" in this tenet, that God is the intelligible world or the place of 
spirits, like as the material world is the place of bodies ; that 
it is from His power that they receive all their modifications; 
that it is in His wisdom they find all their ideas ; and that it is 
by His love they feel all their well-regulated emotions. And 
since His power, His wisdom and His love are but Himself, 
let us believe with St. Paul, that He is not far from each 
of us, and that in Him we live and move, and have our 
being." f 

His theism, it has been said, expands in his mystical specu- 
lations, till it becomes, as it were, dark with excessive light, 
and almost vanishes in its own effulgence. Sometimes he 
seems to drift along on the pantheistic currents of Bruno and 
Spinoza ; and in vindicating the Cartesian argument for the 
necessary existence of the perfect and absolute, he not merely 
fails in presenting lucid proof, but becomes obscure, if not 
incomprehensible. 

Malebranehe, however, insists that moral truths carry their 

♦ Search after Truth. Book IIL, Ch. vi. 
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own evidence — ^irresistible to the reason, whatever the senses 
or imagination may report. Of these truths the leading ones 
are, the Being of God and His dominion over man. But to 
the general law, the mysteries of faith are made an exception, 
although in this Malebranche is not always consistent with 
himself. But he did not propose himself to effect an artificial 
reconciliation of religion and philosophy. He rather hinted 
how it might be made. In any case, however, the outer 
world is related to the inner or spiritual, almost as shadow to 
substance. We have here the foreshadowing of Berkeley's 
scheme — "It is much easier to demonstrate the reality of 
ideas, than to demonstrate the existence of this material 
world." Keason reveals the former ; the senses give doubtful 
reports about the latter, and, to kncnjo that it exists, God must 
reveal it to us. The material creation might be annihilated, 
but the impressions made by its forms of beauty would b've 
in the mind. These ideas are intellectual, not material, and 
constitute the world in which the soul lives. They have, 
therefore, pre-eminent reality. 

Among ideas, that of space, or extension, is necessary, eter- 
nal, inmiutable, common to all minds. It cannot be effaced. 
The same is true of the idea of Being, of the Infinite. In 
transcending the mind, it is seen to be no creature or modi- 
fication of the mind. " Of all the things that come under our 
knowledge," says Malebranche, " we know none but God hy 
Himsdf. . . 'Tis God alone that we see with an immediate 
and direct view." * Yet the finite cannot grasp the infinite : it 
must accept and confess it. In that Infinite is to be recognized 
the Divine Word, the universal Beason, which contains in its 
substance the primordial ideas of all beings created or pos- 
sible. By union with that sovereign Reason, subordinate in- 
telligences partake in those ideas, so far as it pleases God that 
they should. The measure of this is determined by our con- 
formity to those general laws established to render us reason- 
able, and form between men and God the desired fellowship. 
This privilege is for all men ; at least, the Eternal Word 
speaks to all. They may not be equally attentive, but all hear 
the voice that enjoins moral obligation. If they heed not, 

♦ Search after Truth. Book m., Ch. vii. 
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they are punished by inward reproach and the penalties it 
threatens. 

Thus Malebranche combines his theology with his philosophy. 
" I am persuaded," he says, " that one ought to be a good phi- 
losopher in order to enter into a thorough understanding of 
the verities of faith, and that the stronger one is in the true 
principles of metaphysics, the firmer one will be in the truths 
of religion." " I will never believe that true philosophy is 
opposed to faith, and that good philosophers can liave senti- 
ments different from true Christians." It would seem that 
Malebranche, who rests the assurance of the existence of an 
outer world upon a revelation made within — ^inasmuch as 
God is the author of our sensations, and thus at least is the 
revealer — goes even further, and makes our confidence in the 
revelation of eternal truths to the inner man a confirmation 
of our faith in the reality of outward objects. 

Thus he comes near to identifying creation with conserva- 
tion. God wills^ all that is to take place in the series of ages. 
He does it unceasingly ,without succession. General laws are the 
habitual expression of the Divine will. Miracles only express 
some more general law, known to the Divine mind, but not 
to us, or they manifest the pei-sonal will that is always work- 
ing. Morality in man is based, not on self-interest — as 
Hobbes asserted, and Malebranche denied, protesting indigo 
nantly against the view of the English philosopher — but in 
the moral nature of God, whose power, wisdom and goodness, 
immeasurable by man, are the source, as well as the standard, 
of ours. As to the evil in the world, it is not derived from 
God, nor is the world itseK to be regarded as an emanation 
from Ilim. Thus Malebranche anticipates and avoids the 
difliculty which Spinoza met by the assertion which denied 
altogether the existence of evil. 

In his discussions, Malebranche allows himself an almost 
nnrestricted license. He ranges over broad fields, sometimes, 
to all appearance, only remotely connected with his subject. 
Sometimes the philosopher disappears in the critic or the essayist. 
He cites as illustrations of the vagaries of imagination, some 
eminent authors. Tertiillian figures as a visionist. Seneca is 
rebuked for his vanity, and " his weak reason is hurried away 
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by an impetuous imagination." Montaigne is a pedant and 
an egotist. " Those who have read him know well enough 
that he would pass for a Pyrrhonist, and that he takes pride in 
doubting all things." Aristotle contradicts himself, so that 
almost all sorts of opinions may be defended by some passages 
drawn out of him." Des Cartes is not "infallible," for 
Malebranche, who vindicates his theism against objectors, 
thinks he " can demonstrate that he has been mistaJcen in 
several places of his works." lie was right, however, in die 
main ; and his theory of vortices, and his view of brutes as 
soulless, are accepted by Malebranche. 

In vindication of his " Search," Malebranche takes up many 
curious questions. K he had before ranged over mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and all lands of learning, he is 
still as discursive as ever. He vindicates himseK against the 
charge of making God the author of sin. lie replies to the 
objections of M. De la Ville. He illustrates, along with 
many other points, his Ideal theory. He discusses the 
efficacy of second causes. He insists on the necessity of the 
general laws of nature and of grace. Indeed, his scheme 
draws into connection or relations with it almost the entire 
domain of human knowledge. 

Doubtless he was confirmed in some of his views by other 
considerations than regard for consistency. He accepted Des 
Cartes' theory denying sensibility to brutes, doubtless not 
through his conviction of the immateriality of the thinking 
principle, but by the incompatibility of their unmerited 
suffering with the justice of God. Whatever connection he 
may concede between the soul and the brain, he never wavers 
in his conviction of the soul's immateriality. Yet, with all 
his profusion of learning, and episodical discussions, he rarely 
loses sight, for any length of time, of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his scheme, by which he repelled Scepticism, and 
gave to knowledge a reliable basis, viz., that the soul sees all 
things in God. 

Kindred to him in many respects was the celebrated Blaise 
Pascal (1623-1662), whose "Thoughts on Religion " betray 
in every page the struggle between faith and reason. Cousin 
says, "Pascal is incontestibly skeptical in many of his 
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* Thoughts.' . . . His skepticism is that of Montaigne and 
Charron, which he often reproduces in Ihe same terms."* 
Yet Pascal remarks, " Reason confounds the dogmatists, and 
nature the skeptics." " We have an incapacity of demonstra- 
tion which die one cannot overcome ; we have a conception 
of truth which the others cannot disturb." Between these 
two opposite goals, beyond neither of which human tliought 
may pass, Pascal oscillates. He dwells on man's littleness 
and his greatness. He is a ruin, but a magnificent ruin. He 
is at once a creature of clay and a child of God ; a reed that 
trembles with every blast, but yet a reed that thinks. K he 
is wretched, he is great enough to know his wretchedness. 
If he is mortal, he is great enough to know and feel his 
mortality. The universe might crush him, but he is greater 
than the universe, for that would not know what it did, while 
he would know that it caused his death. 

Pascal rarely argues. He has no elaborate proof of theistic 
doctrines. From the treasures of his meditative genius, he 
strikes out flashes of light that illuminate his subject. The 
truth is evidenced by its vivid portraiture. An intense con- 
viction of reality brings us face to face with man's Maker and 
King. The sin-wrecked soul, stranded helpless on the rocks 
of weakness or vice, calls for an Almighty helper. Reason 
shrinks from grappling with the insoluble problem. Man's only 
hope is, in the weakness of reason, to turn in faith to God. 

It is impossible for us, within our allotted space, to trace 
the connection between the thinkers now named and their 
French successors, who, like Bayle, were some of them inter- 
mediate between the philosophy of Des Cartes and the Scep- 
ticism of the next century. In England, Des Cartes was not 
without influence on some of the leading minds of the age, 
as we see in Henry More, Thomas Hobbes, and others, ranged 
on opposite sides. For many years Boyle refused to read Des 
Cartes, lest his mind should be biased by the Frenchman's 
philosophy. Toward Pascal, he was evidently less scrupulous, 
and to him an English translation of his " Thoughts," by 
Joseph Walker, published in 1688, was dedicated by the 
translator. 

• His. of Mod. PhU., n. 111. 
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Malebranche was known and studied in England, although 
probably far less extensively than Des Cartes. His most 
noted English disciple was John Norris, of Bemerton, whose 
numerous publications attest his devotion to his master. Al- 
though the second edition of Malebranehe's " Search for Tnith" 
was not published in England until 1700, many must have 
known and welcomed its views long before. Their mysticism 
conmiended them to Norris, and in 1692, after pondering 
over the matter for years, he put forth, in emulation of Des 
Cartes, " A Metaphysical Essay Towards the Demonstration 
of a God, from the Steddy and Immutable Nature of Truth.'' 
In his first section he refers to Des Cartes' " Demonstration," 
and " the curious employment of so many and so excellent 
pens to demonstrate the Existence of a God." Not "to 
diminish one ray from the glory of that incomparable specu- 
latist" (Des Cartes), but only to note his misfortune in not 
having been bom sooner, he remarks that his argument " was 
not a notion newly excogitated, but only revived by him." 
Aquinas had already lighted upon and rejected one part of it, 
and for the other, he was beholden to St. Austin and the 
school of the Platonists. 

Distinguishing truth into truth of the thing, and truth of 
the miderstanding, or their scholastic equivalents, truth of 
the object and truth of the subject, and subdividing these 
again, so that truth of the object may be either transcendental 
verity, convertible with Ens^ and running through the whole 
circle of being, whereby each thing is what it is, which is 
simple truth ; or mutual relations and habitudes of things, 
which is complex truth — while truth of the subject is either 
conformity between the understanding and object, or the 
words and the understanding, — Norris remarks that it is upon 
the immutable nature of the complex truth that he builds his 
demonstration. 

His positions are: 1st, "That there are certain relations 
and habitudes of things toward one another," and, 2d, " That 
these relations are steady and immutable." They "never 
were made by any understanding or will, nor can ever be 
unmade and nulled by them ; " so that they may be called 
eternal truths. Take the proposition — something must bo 
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true — ^let it be aflSnned^or denied; in any ease trutli tlirusts 
itself upon us. It exists. So widi other propositions ; they 
are of " eternal and unchangeable verity." Among these are 
the following — local motion is by succession — nothing can be 
and not be at once — ^lines parallel to the same line are parallel 
to each other, — which are standing and irrepealable truths, 
depending upon no will or understanding whatever ; not 
made, but supposed in all intellectual operations ; and related 
to them, as the light to the eye which does not create that 
light. 

But if there are those eternal and immutable verities or 
habitudes of things, it will follow necessarily that the simple 
essences of things must be also eternal and immutable. For 
as there can be no truth of the subject, without truth of the 
object to which it may be conformable ; so neither can there 
be truth of the object complex^ without truth of the object 
simple. The habitudes and relations cannot be, without the 
simple essences from which they result. Two circles touch- 
ing one another inwardly, so that they cannot have a common 
centre, require us to admit two such distinct simple essences 
as circle and centre. The truth of the object complex im- 
plies the existence of the simple essence, and this from eter- 
nity. 

But these simple essences, it is obvious, are not eternal in 
their natwrdL subsistencies, and hence it follows that they 
must be in their Ideal subsistencies or realities. An existing 
thing must exist out of all understanding, or within some 
understanding. But if the simple essences of tilings are eter- 
nal, but not out of all understanding, it follows that they 
must have an eternal existence X7i some understanding, or 
rather, that they are the same with that understanding itself. 
In the case of their existing in some understanding, there 
must be a mind or understanding eternally existing. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that there must be an Eternal mind. 

But this mind, thus eternal, must be also Omniscient. For 
the mind, eternally fraught with the simple essences of things, 
must needs contain also in itself, all the several habitudes and 
respects of them, as these arise simply by way of natural re- 
sult. But these are the same with truths, so that the mind 
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that has all the truth, is the same with being Omniscient. 
Moreover, if these ideas or habitudes are immutable, it is im- 
• possible that the mind, with which they are one and the same, 
should undergo change. 

But all possible perfection must be predicated of a mind 
Eternal, Omniscient and Inmiutable. For to have and to be 
all the essences and habitudes of things, is to have and be all 
that is possible ; to be the rule and measure of all perfection ; 
to be supreme in the scale of being ; and to be the root and 
spring of all entity, and this is to be God. 

Ee-examining his essay, after it had been long laid aside, 
JTorris declares that he is unable to detect the least flaw in it. 
It was, under his theory of an Ideal world, a Mwndvs Arche- 
typriSy where all the simple essences of things have an eternal 
and immutable existence before they enter upon the stage of 
nature, that JTorris shielded himself against the criticisms of 
the objector. His demonstration is, in fact, dependent in a 
measure upon his ideal theory, which must be sought in his 
writings, but which, in its day, commanded no little attention, 
and by him, in the conduct of his argument, is supposed to 
be understood by die reader. In his tone and manner of 
thinking generally, as well as in his essay, the influence of 
Platonism, and of Malebranche especially, is manifest. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JOHN LOCKE. DEISTIOAL WRITEBS. OONTBOVEBSY Oi* 
LOCKE AND BTILLINGFLEET. 

It might readily be inferred that a mind like that of John 
Locke, would be disposed to criticise with some severity the 
principles assumed by the controversialists of the time, some 
of them assuming for reason an authority to which it was not 
entitled, and others blindly depreciating its importance. It 
was the extravagance or incongruity of these assumptions 
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which prepared the way for the " Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding " designed as an inquiry " into the original, etc, 
of human knowledge, together with the grounds of belief, 
opinion and assent." He hoped, by assigning the limitations 
of our faculties, " to prevail with the busy mind of man to be 
more cautious in meddling with things exceeding its compre- 
hension," nor "raise questions and perplex ourselves and 
others with disputes about things to which our understandings 
are not suited."* The knowledge of our capacity would, 
moreover, be useful as a cure of scepticism,! while we should 
learn that if our " candle-light " is not equal to " broad sun- 
shine," it may afford sufficient light for all the purposes for 
which it was given. 

Locke, like nearly all contemporary writers on the subject, 
asserts a Law of Nature, but he criticises their representations 
of it. Some, assuming that it was " written upon the heart," 
had represented the law as something " innate." On the tab- 
let of the soul there was written out a moral code of universal 
obligation. To any such representation of the matter, Locke 
takes exception. He denies the existence of innate ideas, in 
any such sense as this, altogether. He challenges any man who 
asserts them to show what they are.J . When his attention 
was called to Lord Herbert's treatise, De Veritate^^^ in 
which they were assigned, he proceeded to controvert his Lord- 
ship's positions, examining the several propositions on which 
he based his universal religion. That conscience is not any in- 
nate moral mle, he endeavors to prove from the irreconcilably 
diverse moral judgments of men in different lands and ages. 
The tenacity with which many men cling to opinions as sacred, 
is explained by their traditional origin, or their association with 
what is venerable, or the reproach as whimsical, sceptical or 
atheistical, with which the rejection of them would be attended.g 
Yielding too far, in the judgment of many, to the Hobbesian 
drift of the age, he separates himself widely from the school 
of Cudworth, and the advocates of immutable morality, and 
bluntly asserts that " good and evil are nothing but pleasure 
and pain, or that which occasions, or procures pleasure or 

♦B. I., Ch. I., §4. fib., §5. 
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pain to us."* Other passages in Locke's treatise invited 
criticism, to which reference will hereafter be made. 

This criticism was called out in part by the use which was 
made of Locke's principles in behalf of a scepticism which he 
himself disavowed. Socinianism had, of late, been making 
rapid progress and exciting alarm. The doctrines of revela- 
tion were submitted to the tests of reason, and the narratives 
of Scripture were helped into credibility by rationalistic inter- 
pretation. A few months after the publication of Locke's 
treatise (1690), the work of Le Clerc, " Letters on Lispira- 
tion," was issued, and gave premonition of a rationalism pre- 
pared to dispute on critical grounds, dogmas long accepted as 
sacred. In 1692, Dr. Thomas Rumet published his " ArcJuBO- 
logics Philo8ophic(B ; Sive doctrina antiqua de rerum Origin- 
ihuSj^ and works like these, together with Lord Herbert's, 
furnished Blount with material for his " Oracles of Reason," 
published along with his collected works, in 1693. 

Dr. Thomas Burnet (1635-1715) was at that time one of 
the most popular writers of his age. He had been educated 
at Cq-mbridge, and belonged to the second generation of the 
Platonic school. Its liberal sympathies he fully shared, and 
he had even more than the ordinary fondness of such a mystic 
as More, for allegorizing the hard places of Scripture. He 
had been Tillotson's favorite pupil, and made rapid progress 
in study. In 1661, he was senior proctor of the university, 
and for years had been intimate with Cud worth. In 1681 he 
published in Latin, of his " TeUuria TheoHa Sacra^^^ the 
first two books on the Deluge and Paradise ; and in 1689, 
the last two on the Burning of the World, and the New 
Heavens and the New Earth. As a work of science, the 
book was worthless, but the ingenuity of its theories, the 
beauty of its descriptions and the richness of its style, ren- 
dered it fascinating, even to Charles IL, who could leave his 
dogs and ladies long enough to peruse it, and was so pleased 
with it as to request the author to put it in an English trans^ 
lation. 

But the waywardness of his own fancies tmd his license of 
interpretation were too strong to be controlled by a prudent 

• B. n., Ch. zzYilL, S6. 
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orthodoxy, and his " Arohmlogim Philo8ophiccB " (1692) be- 
trayed the fact. It was, indeed, dedicated to the king, Wil- 
liam III., but its rationalism was too pronounced and obnox- 
ious for even such a dedication, or his own reputation as .a 
profound and accomplished scholar, to save it from censure. 
Clamors were raised against him for allegorizing the Scrip- 
ture account of the Fall. It was in vain that in a new edi- 
tion he directed the printer to omit the imaginary dialogue 
between Eve and the Serpent. No emendation could rescue 
his work from damning criticism. The author's fortunes, to 
some extent, were involved in it, and if Oldmixon can be re- 
lied on, it lost him, on the death of Tillotson, the succession 
to the See of Canterbury. 

It was in the next year after Burnet's book was published 
that Blount's " Oracles of Reason " appeared. A large part 
of the latter is simply a translation from the former. The 
Theist borrows and is proud to borrow from the Eationalist. 
Burnet's latitudinarianism thus became doubly offensive. He 
had put arms into the hands of the Sceptic. But Blount was 
not indebted to Burnet alone. His commendation of Hales, 
and quotations from him and other of the " Latitudinarian " 
writers, indicate how much his own course and publications 
were modified by the influence of preceding discussions. He 
illustrated the pertinence of his own simile, that "human 
reason, like a pitcher with two ears, can be taken on either 
side." The Platonists laid hold upon one, but he of* the 
other. 

' Blount lays the stepping-stone from the platform of the 
Rational Theologians to that of the later Deists. With Hales 
he held expressly that " heresy and schism, as now commonly 
used, are two theological scarecrows," and with Minucius 
Felix, " He is the best Clmstian who makes the honestest 
man." Among the most noticeable of his positions are these : 
" Morality in religion is above the mystery in it," hereby 
anticipating Toland and Tindal. There is no need of a 
mediator. Tilings are good or evil " antecedent to human 
compacts," hereby hannonizjng with Cud worth and Clarke ; 
" AU vice and wickedness is but a denial and disowning of 
God to bo the supremo infinite good " — in this retaining the 
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better elepjents which Lord Herbert had commended before 
him. 

Blount died by his own hand — a practical commentary on 
his acceptance of the theory avowed by Seneca and the Stoics, 
as also by Lord Herbert, which justified self-murder. His 
" Oracles of Eeason " and collected works, were published 
posthumously by his friend, Charles Gildon, who lived to re- 
pent of what, at the time, was a labor of love, and to publish, 
as an atonement, a few years later (1705), his "Deist's 
Manual." But Blount's works contributed no new or origi- 
nal elements to the controversy. His eclectic taste had led 
him to gather out of various authors the sentiments he either 
maintained or wished to disseminate, and the publications of 
the few preceding years suggested to him an appropriate 
title. 

During these years the influence of ancient philosophy was 
extended and freshened by new editions or translations of the 
old classic writers. It would be alike tedious and unneces- 
sary to give anything like a complete list of them, but the 
taste of the age was consulted when it called for new editions 
of Gataker's "Antonmus" (1680); Cicero's Natura 
Deorum'' (1683); Montaigne's "Essays" (1685); and Thomas 
Stanley's (1625-1678) "History of Philosophy, containing 
the Lives, Opinions, Actions and Discourses of the Philoso- 
phers of every Sect " (1687). 

The taste to which this class of works would be acceptable 
was widely diffused. The sermons of Barrow, edited by Til- 
lotson ; those of Tillotson himself, as well as of Dr. Kobert 
South (1680, 1697, 1704, 1715, 1722, 1727), deal largely with 
practical morals, and are often philosophical essays of marked 
ability on some of the phases or laws of the moral system. 
The topics of natural religion were those to which they were 
drawn by the urgent necessity of withstanding the scepticism 
of the age, and the call for a kind of apologetics which might 
tend to confirm a wavering faith by showing how the truths 
of moral duty and natural religion were grounded in the very 
constitution of things. 

Bloimt's works undoubtedly contributed to modify some- 
what the form in which the controversy was conducted, but in 
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all essential respects the general scope of it remained un- 
changed. The "Boyle Lecture" had been established, and 
some distinguished divine was annually selected to meet those 
phases of sceptical thought, or answer those objections to 
Christianity, which appeared to him most novel or plausible. 
The first incumbent of the lectureship was at that time (1691) 
a young man, little known save to intimate friends, who appre- 
ciated his rare ability and ripe scholarship, and who already 
prophesied for him the eminence which he subsequently 
attained. 

This young man, Eichard Bentley, was at that time less 
than thirty years of age, but he showed himself, in intellectual 
resources and vigor of argument, the p'eer of Wilkins or of 
Cumberland. Of his eight sermons, the first exposed the 
folly of atheism, even with respect to the present life, while 
those which followed were designed to confute his opponents, 
from the consideration of the faculties of the soul, the struO' 
ture of human bodies, and the origin and frame of the world. 
He thus combined the methods of two classes of apologists — 
those represented on the one side by Cudworth and the mora2 
philosophers, and on the other by Eay and the friends of ex- 
perimental philosophy. His refutation of atheism is exhaust- 
ive. He follows it through all its hypothetical refuges of 
astrology, chance, spontaneous generation, vortices, etc., and 
leaves it no ground on which to stand. His remarks in con- 
nection with physiology and astronomy show the use he had 
made of the recent discoveries in natural science, and of the 
^^Prmcipia^^ of Newton, then recently published. Modem 
science might call some of his positions in question, but would 
not impugn the substance of his arguments. 

It may be worthy of notice, in passing, that these sermons 
are of interest also in connection with the views of Locke 
and the subsequent speculations of Bentley. Bentley says,* 
"All the sensible qualities of it (matter), such as light, color, 
heat and sound, do not subsist in the bodies themselves abso- 
lutely, but are only the effects of our sensation, which arise 
from the different motions upon our nerves, from objects 
without, and sympathetical and vital passions produced within 
• Boyle Lect Abridged, L 9. 
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ourselves." Berkeley was but a boy when these words were 
written, but ere long they must have coine under, the eye of 
one so curious as he was to investigate, and they may have 
been the germ of his peculiar theory when he found liimself 
engaged in a controversy almost identical with that in which 
Bentley was involved when he uttered them. 

But Bentley was Stillingfleet's domestic chaplain, and had 
been urgently recommended by him as a candidate for the 
Boyle Lectureship. Undoubtedly the chaplain reflected the 
bishop's views when he asserted,* " Omnipotence cannot cre- 
ate cogitative body, not from any imperfection in the power 
of God, but from an incapacity in the subject." This position, 
in the subsequent controversy, originating in Stillingfleet's 
attack upon Locke's essay, was disputed by the latter, who 
remarks: "'Tis urged that we cannot conceive how matter 
can think. I grant it ; but to argue from thence, that God 
cannot give to matter a faculty of thinking, is to say that 
God's omnipotency is limited to a narrow compass, because 
man's imderstanding is so, and brings ddwn God's infinite 
power to the size of our capacities." f 

The publication of Locke's essay had been the occasion for 
exciting suspicions of his orthodoxy on some points. The 
champions of revelation — a portion of them, at least — 
distrusted him as an ally. His rejection of " innate ideas ; " 
his denial of the possibility of conceiving of substance ab- 
stracted from its qualities; his views of personal identity, 
which some thought to be in conflict with the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, as well as his position concerning 
the possibility of cogitative matter, were leading topics of 
objection, calling out against him such writers as Stillingfleet, 
Lee and Edwards. 

But it was his " Eeasonableness of Christianity," published 
anonymously in 1695, that first led Edwards into the field. 
Dr. John Edwards (1637-1716) was perhaps the most polem- 
ically orthodox man of his age. Some share of his zeal may 
have been inherited, for his father was the famous author of 
^'Ganffroena,^^ which produced such a sensation in the Com- 

♦ Boyle Lect. Abridged, 1. 13. 
t Locke^B Reply to Answer to bis Second Letter, 896. 
36 
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monwealth period. He was educated at Cambridge, where he 
was afterward settled, and, a little before the publication of 
Locke's book, had put forth (1692) an elaborate work of some 
note, on the "Authority, Style and Perfection of the Books 
of the Old and New Testament." Watching, with strong Cal- 
vinistic sympathies, the publications of the time, he was pre- 
pared to repel and expose error in whatever shape it might 
come, whether as Socinianism, atheism, or philosophical scep- 
ticism. As a precursor of almost innumerable controversial 
books and pamphlets, he sent forth (1695) his " Thoughts on 
the Causes and Occasions of Atheism, with Eeflections " on 
Locke's book.* 

To a mind like that of Edwards, jealous of the innovations 
of error, the " ReajBonableness, etc.," of Locke, might well 
seem, when tried by his own standards, suspiciously kindred 
to certain Socinian methods at that time employed. Locke, 
professedly setting aside all doctrinal systems, and presenting 
his ideal drawn from the Scriptures alone, rejected those tra- 
ditional features of dogma wliich his reason coiid not recon- 
cile with the natural justice of Christianity. The threatening 
of death to Adam did not, in Locke's view, imply " the cor- 
ruption of nature in his posterity." It meant simply, " a 
ceasing to be, the losing of all actions of life and sense." f 
Moreover, " every one's sin is charged upon himself only." ^ 
Exclusion from Paradise brought the descendants of Adam 
into being in circtmistances of deprivation, of which they 
could not complain, and not of punishment. " If one are truly 
punished but for their own deeds." § It is true that all men 
sin, and the law may be objected to as too severe to be 
obeyed ; but it was such a law as the purity of God's nature, 
and the character of man as a rational creature, required. 
Moreover, from their estate of death, mankind are restored 
to life by Christ. The law of faith supersedes the law of 
works, and provides, while requiring the same duties, for jus- 
tification by faith. This faith which is required is simply 
" that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, or the Messiah." | 

* Dr. John Edwards must be distinguished from Dr. Jonathan Edwards (1639F 
1712), of Oxford, whose '* Preservative Against Socinianism," published in parts 
(1693-1703), indicates his doctrinal sympathy with his namesake. 

t Reasonableness, 6. X lb. S lb., 9. | lb., 47. 
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To the objection that this was but a historical, and not a justi- 
fying or saving faith, Locke replies that he cares not for the 
name, but challenges any man to show any other doctiine on 
the assent to, or disbelief of which, men were pronounced 
believers or disbelievers.* This was the only Gospel article 
of faith that was preached to them. Eepentance and baptism 
were annexed to belief, the first being req)iired for remission 
of sins, and the last being an initiatory ceremony known to . 
the J ews. Coming thus into Christ's kingdom, men become 
subject to His commands, and these commands simply enjoin 
righteousness. The self-denial, the forgiving spirit, the active 
charity, the humility, love, as well as repentance required, are 
essential to righteousness, or doing the will of God. The con- 
dition of the heathen is a problem we are not required to 
solve. The faith demanded does not extend to every article 
of particular creeds and systems; it is summed up in the 
acceptanc(3 of Christ as the Messiah. 

The necessity of the Christian Revelation is argued from the 
state of the heathen world, and the manifest inadequacy of 
reason to attain the correct knowledge of God. Polytheism 
and Idolatry disappeared before it. They were banished, not 
by reason, but by revelation. Men needed to know God and 
their duty, lessons which the schools of priests and philos- 
ophers failed to teach. " Natural Religion," says Locke, " in 
its full extent, was nowhere that I know, taken care of by the 
force of natural reason." f 1^ " l^^^d a thing for 
imassisted reason to establish morality in all its parts upon its 
true foundations, with a clear and convincing light." The 
attempts of philosophers before Christ were visibly defective. 
Christian philosophy has far outdone them. It has had new 
light, and clearly discerned what was dim, or merely guessed 
at, before. Human reason, imaided, never made out an entire 
body of the Law of Nature. Grant that all the moral 
precepts of the Gospel were known by somebody or other 
before Christ: suppose they may be picked up here and 
there; some from Solon and Bias, in Greece; others from 
Tully, in Italy ; and, to complete the work, let Confucius, as 
far as China, be consulted, and Anacharsis, the Scythian, con- 
• Reaaonablenese, 196. f lb., 26S. 
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tribute his share, what will all this do to give the world a 
complete morality?" To say nothing of the dlflSculty of 
collection, what obligation or authority would attach to the 
opinions of philosophers ? " Such a body of ethics, proved 
to be the law of nature from the principles of reason, and 
reaching all the duties of life, I think," adds Locke, " nobody 
will say the world had before our Saviour's time." * 

After noting this inadequacy of human reason, and the ad- 
vantages afforded by a revelation, Locke recurs to the ques- 
tion of the extent of faith. He will not allow that all 
revealed truth must be believed or even known, in order to 
salvation, and the inference readily drawn by his opponents 
was that he was disposed to be tolerant of Socinian error. To 
believe only what was obvious to the humble learner, or what 
God had madp necessary, seemed a lowering of the terms of 
the Gospel, and to Edwards especially, whom Locke, in his 
"Vindication" (1695), terms "no contemptible adversary," 
proved specially obnoxious. He chargeid Locke with being a 
Socinian, and credited the atheism of the age to the preva- 
lence of Socinian errors. Locke, in reply, contents himself 
with endeavoring to show that no inference of Socinianism 
could be fairly drawn from his book, while it contained cer- 
tain passages that implied the contrary. 

Locke's cause against Edwards was adopted by Stephen 
Bold, a clergyman of Steeple, Dorsetshire, who, in several 
publications, mainly against Edwards, defended the " Reason- 
ableness, etc." Meanwhile, Humphrey Hody, who had been 
chaplain to Stillingfleet, but now (1694) sustained the same 
relation to Archbishop Tillotson, published his dissertation 
" Concerning the Resurrection of the Same Body." Locke's 
theory of identity was objectionable to Stillingfleet, and was 
regarded by him as inconsistent with the doctrine of the Re- 
surrection, which Locke " acknowledged to be an article of 
the Christian faith." Stillingfleet was at issue with Locke 
also on other points presented in his " Essay" and his " Rea- 
sonableness, etc. ;" yet perhaps, but for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time, the ecclesiastic would not have ventured 
upon a controversy with the philosopher, less creditable to his 

* Reasonableness, 271-3. 
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superior ability than any in wliich lie had been previously 
engaged. In fact, several years elapsed, after the publication 
of Locke's treatise, before he took up his pen. 

In 1696, John Toland (1669-1722) published his famous 
book, " Christianity not Mysterious." Toland was by birth 
and training a Roman Catholic. At the age of sixteen, he 
became a zealot against his early faith. He was educated at 
the College of Glasgow and the University of Edinburgh, and 
afterward went to Leyden to perfect his studies in Divinity. 
In Holland, he came under the influence of Le Clerc, whose 
" Letters on Inspiration" had been published in England in 
1690. Returning from abroad in 1695, he resided for a time 
at Oxford, where he proceeded in the preparation of his work. 
His correspondence shows that already some of his friends 
had apprehensions of what followed. He claimed, however, 
to be sincere in his adhesion to the Christian faith. 

His treatise was entitled, "Christianity not Mysterious," 
and professed to show " that there is nothing in the Gospel 
contrary to Reason, nor above it, and that no Christian doc- 
trine can be properly called a mystery." In his preface, 
Toland, evidently apprehensive of the unfavorable impression 
that his book would make in many quarters, undertakes his 
own vindication beforehand. He charges upon designing 
priests and "Churchmen" the mysterious, conflicting, and 
absurd dogmas with which simple Christianity had been 
overlaid, and while he professes his aim to be to " rectify 
their narrow, bigoted tenets," his design is also to deal with 
the " impious maxims" of unbelievers. No atheist or infidel 
may be justly angry with him, he says, for attacking them 
only with the weapons they prescribe, while the true Christian 
can no more be offended, since he employs reason, not to 
enervate and perplex, but to confirm and elucidate revelation. 
Scripture, he asserts, is put to the torture, to coimtenance 
scholastic jargon and metaphysical chimeras. These, however, 
are not the terms and doctrines of the Gospel. 

In the body of his work, Toland contends that it is inad- 
missible to concede inconsistencies and absurdities to be part 
of a divine religion, as he claims Christianity to be. It is a 
rational religion, addressed to the reason of men. The term 
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"mystery," as used in the. New Testament, has a peculiar 
sense, and does not warrant the application of the term 
"mysterious" to any Christian doctrine offered to our faith. 
Many expressions in which the relation of reason to ecclesias- 
tical authority is referred to, must have proved the reverse of 
conciliatory to a large class of readers, and at times Toland 
seems disposed to make "churchmen" feel keenly the sting 
of his la^. 

The book, more diminutive than Locke's of the previous 
year, produced a far greater sensation. It was received with 
indignation and marked reprobation. It was represented as 
stripping Christianity of all that was peculiar to it, reducing 
it, in fact, to a Deistical standard. It was presented by 
the grand jury of Middlesex, although this helped, rather 
than hindered, its sale. It was sent over to Ireland by the 
booksellers, and produced a ferment there. Toland, who had 
crossed over to Dublin, as we learn from Molineux's letters to 
Iiocke, heard himself denounced by name from the pulpit 
He was by no means prudent in his conduct. In coffee- 
houses, and at the public tables, he was ostentatious of his 
learning and obnoxious for his vanity. Locke was his ac- 
quaintance, but distrusted him. None the less, Toland 
boasted the patronage and friendship of the English philos- 
opher, and thus divided with him the railing that would 
otherwise have been exclusively heaped upon himself. His 
imprudence hastened the crisis. Public sentiment turned 
strongly against all who owned his friendship or associated 
with him, and to complete all, the Irish Parliament voted 
that his book be burned by the common hangman, and that 
the author be arrested and prosecuted by the attorney-general. 
Unabashed, Toland crossed over to London, where he pub- 
lished his "Apology," giving an account of his treatment, 
as well as a letter written to a member of the Irish Parliament 
the day before his book was to have been burned. 

His course was severely condemned by men less passionate 
in their expressions than Dr, South, who called him "a 
Mahometan Christian," and denounced, with his own peculiar 
vigor, his "blasphemous denial of the mysteries of our 
religion," and his insufferable virulence. 
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Toland's treatise called forth immeroiifl replies. Peter 
Browne, afterward Bishop of Cork, published, in 1697, "A 
Letter in Answer to a Book entitled * Christianity Not Mys- 
terious.' " Dr. William Nichols brought out the first part of 
liis " Conference With a Theist." A new edition (1696) of 
Charles Leslie's "Short and Easy Method With the Deists," 
originally occasioned, doubtless, by Blount's writings, and pub- 
lished in 1694, was brought out. Thomas Beconsall pro- 
duced (1696) his treatise, " The Christian Belief ; wherein is 
asserted and proved, that as there is nothing in the Gospel 
coutmry to reason, yet there are some doctrines in it above 
reason, and these being necessarily enjoined us to believe, are 
properly called Mysteries." Of nearly the same date is 
Thomas Beverley's "Christianity the Great Mystery." Ji 
the statement is correct* that Dr. John Edwards wrote several 
pieces against Locke's " Eeasonableness, etc.," we may proba- 
bly range his elaborate work, "Authority, Style and Perfec- 
tion of the books of the Old and New Testament" (1693-'6), 
among the productions which belong to the controversy 
against Blount and Toland. 

During the next half century, it is said that nearly fifty 
different answers were published to Toland's writings. But 
among his opponents before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in addition to those already mentioned, we find the 
names of W. Payne, Miller, Ellis, Gailhard, Synge, afterward 
Archbishop of Tuam, and the noted John Norris of Bem- 
erton. 

But Toland was not disposed to surrender to authority, or 
be awed by opposition. In 1697 he published his " Apol- 
ogy 5" t and followed it, in 1699, by his "Amyntor ; or, a De- 
fence of Milton's Life, with various notes now added," in 
which the author made an attack upon the canon of the Kew 
Testament. Here was a new phase of the Deistic controversy, 
calling out in reply such works as John Eichardson's " Canon 
of the New Testament Vindicated" (1700), in answer to the 
objections of Amyntor; Dr. Samuel Clarke's "Reflections'* 
(1699), and Stephen Nye's " Historical Account and Defence 
of the Caaaonof the New Testament" (1700). 

* See Allibone. Art John Sdwards. 

f Appended to the Second Ed. of bis book, 1708. 
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Bat while new topics were thus introduced into the contro- 
versy, through Toland's participation in it, it was complicated 
also with new metaphysical elements that date from the pub- 
lication of Locke's essay. The old controverted questions 
handled by the Cambridge Platonists, received still no little 
attention, as is attested by the publication of Bishop Barlow's 
" Essay on the Existence of Ghxi," in his " Genuine Remains " 
(1693) ; several treatises of Dr. William Sherlock, including 
his " Discourse Concerning Divine Providence " (1694) ; 
Stephen Nye's " Discourse Concerning Natural and Revealed 
Religion, evidencing the truth and certainty of both " (1696) ; 
Bishop Francis Gastrell's Boyle Lectures, on " The Certainty 
and Necessity of Religion in General ; or, the First Grounds 
and Principles of Duty Established" (1697); followed by a 
supplementary work on the same subject in 1699 ; and John 
Bradley's "Impartial View of the Truth of Christianity, 
with Reflections on the * Oracles of Reason' " (1699). 

On the other hand, the friends of Whichcote, the leader of 
the Platonists, saw him reappear xmder suspicious patronage. 
His " Select Sermons" were brought out with a preface cred- 
ited to the Earl of Shaftesbury (1698). His " Observations 
and Apothegms " had been issued ten years previous (1688) ; 
and four volumes of "Discourses," published 1701, 1702, 
1703, 1707— the first three by Dr. John JeflEery, and the 
fourth by Dr. Samuel Clarke — ^were to revive the influence of 
the Cambridge school, by which the basis and vindication of 
revealed was sought in natural religion. We shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to recall the fact of the publication of Hum- 
phrey Prideaux's " Life of Ma-homet " (1697), three editions 
of which appeared within a single year. 

Before Toland's work had commanded public attention 
enough to render him more conspicuous than Blount, Dr. 
Robert Jenkin (1656-1727), educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, entered the lists against the latter, in an elaborate 
work which attained a high reputation, and reached its sixth 
edition in 1734. It bore the title of " l?he Reasonableness and 
Certainty of the Christian Religion," and, for learning and 
ability, was worthy of the author's position as Lady Margaret's 
Professor of Divinity in the University. Each of the two 
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volumes to which it extends is prefac5ed by an essay, written 
in vigorous style, and dealing effectively with Deism in its 
popular aspects. Blount and Hobbes are severely castigated, 
and Locke's theory of the possibility of matter having a 
" thinking faculty " bestowed upon it, is briefly reprehended. 
Locke had represented gravitation as belonging to matter — ^a 
thing antecedently incredible; but Jenkin replies, there is 
notlung in this power above the nature of matter, for gravita- 
tion is only a determinate mode of motion. Under it, mat- 
ter is passive, and not active, as human souls are, and must 
ever remain incapable of thinking, unless it could change its 
nature and become immaterial. Still, Jenkin admits that it 
would be great injustice to Locke to rank him with the authors 
of the " Oracles of Reason." 

In the extended preface to his second volume, Jenkin 
draws up a sweeping charge against the ancient philosophers, 
worthy of the best representatives of Oxford jealousy of the 
Platonists. The ancient histories had often little regard for 
truth. Socrates in prison composed a hymn in praise of 
Apollo. He conformed to the idolatries of his country, and 
all his philosophy ended in uncertainties. Plato's speculations 
were some of them borrowed, and others so obscure as to be 
unintelligible. Aristotle rejected the immortality of the soul. 
The Stoics, at first indebted to the Jews, borrowed more of 
the Christians. Plutarch's teacher, Ammonius, belonged to 
the last. Eoman laws were brought from Greece, where they 
had been enacted by Solon, who in his Egyptian travels had 
borrowed wisdom of the J ews. Cicero, in his public plea in 
a court of justice, did not scruple to speak of future punish- 
ment as a ridiculous fiction. Seneca diverts rather than in- 
structs. Many eminent heathen approved infanticide, and 
those who condemned it formed an exception to the rule. 
The utmost reach of philosophy was to uncertain hopes and 
doubtful arguments. In this summary review of the boasts 
of human reason, Hobbes does not escape. He had observed 
that " no living creature is subject to the privilege of absurd- 
ity, but man only, and of men, these are of all most subject 
to it, that profess philosophy." "A strange privilege," adds 
Jenkin, " which he (man) has made the most of." 
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Jenkin's first volume is devoted mainly to the subject of 
Christian evidences. The very notion of a God involves in 
it the neeesfiitj of some kind of revelation. The antiquity 
and difiusion of the Scriptures ; the Pentateuch, with its pre- 
dictions and miracles ; ^e rule of the judges ; the Jewish 
state, under its kings ; the prophets and their writings ; the 
predictions, fulfilled in Christ ; the writings, prophecies, and 
miracles of the Apostles, and a contrast of the Christian with 
other religions and philosophies, including the scheme of 
Kahomet, are successively considered. The second volume 
treats of human reason, and the contradictions it is forced to 
accept ; of inq)iration ; the Scripture style ; the canon of the 
Bible ; various readings ; chronological difficulties ; obscure 
and apparently contradictory passages; the creation and 
preservation of the world, in which the incongruity of prayer 
with the " mechanical hypothesis," is noted ; the harmony of 
Scripture with Natural Philosophy ; the freedom of man as 
more desirable than the necessity of not sinning ; the eternity 
of punishment, the Incarnation, the Trinity, etc. Eepeatedly, 
the references made to Boyle and Huygens indicate the in- 
terest which a Cambridge professor took in studies more in 
the line of Oxford students than Cambridge Platonists. 

It is quite obvious that amid all this activity of religious 
discussion and heat of controversy, not only Toland, but his 
abettors and allies, would be arraigned. He claimed, however 
groundlessly, the friendship and the sanction of Locke, and it 
needed but » very slight d^ree of sagaciously prejudiced 
vision to discern that in Locke's method there was not a little 
to suggest the more radical and sweeping argument of Toland. 
Stillingfleet, moreover, in his "Defence of the Trinity" 
(1697), censured Locke along with Toland. He considered 
that some of the expressions in the " Essay on the Human 
Understanding " were dangerous, and the more so, that 
ToUnd had used some of Xiocke's arguments. Locke replied 
to Stillingfleet, who answered him. He replied again, and 
was answered again; but, so far as Stillingworth was con- 
cerned, Locke's "Keply to the Right Keverend the Lord 
Bishop of "Worcester's Answer to his Second Letter" (1699), 
closed the controversy. 
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This volume is important, from the vdde range of topics it 
takes up, and the abiUty of the author, as well as the place it 
occupies in relation to contemporary literature. It discusses 
Certainty by Eeason, by Ideas, and by Faith ; The Resurrec- 
tion of the same Body ; the Immateriality of the Soul ; and 
the imputed charge that Lockers notions conflicted with the 
Christian faith, and tended to Scepticism. On nearly every 
point Locke vindicates himself with signal ability. He sur- 
renders no position taken in his " Essay," except one in regard 
to matter, which Newton's '^Prindpia " had led him to re- 
nounce. But this change only makes him more tenacious in 
denying the natural impossibility that God should " give to 
matter Thought, Heason, and Volition, as well as sense and 
spontaneous motion."* His opponent had made the proof 
of the immortality dependent on the immateriality of the soul, 
and had represented the concession by Locke that God mighty 
for aught we know, make matter cogitative, as opening the 
door to Deism and Scepticism. Locke replies, by noting the 
various qualities or forces, with which matter, up to vegetative 
and sensitive life, is endowed, and again insisting, that while 
we may presume the soul to be immaterial, we can have no 
certain assurance of it. This, however, ought not to be of 
prejudice to faith. It is just as diflScult to conceive of 
that which is immaterial, as of that which is material, putting 
forth thought and energy, while to reject any doctrine of 
revelation because the proof of it from nature is reduced from 
absolute certainty to mere probability, is to do dishonor to 
that divine authority upon which revelation rests, and upon 
which he himself accepts the truths of the resurrection and 
the future life. These views of Locke were fruitful in sub- 
sequent controversies. 

It is a question that has often been agitated, but never yet 
settled, what the opinions of Locke were on certain subjects, 
on which he expresses himself with manifest caution. Senti- 
ments the most diverse have been inferred from the language 
he employs. It is not without plausibility that he has been 
claimed as a materialist, a utilitarian and a Socinian, either on 
the ground of his silence or his occasional utterances. Tet 
• Locke*8 Reply, p. 897. 
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he resented the epithet of Soeinian, when applied to him, 
with indignant contempt, as utterly gi-oundless in anything 
that he had said, and the sincerity of his Christian faith does not 
admit of question. A utilitarian, in the modem sense of the 
word, he certainly was not, and the high moral aims and spot- 
less purity of his life were assuredly no legitimate result of 
mere utilitarian ethics. Nor, whatever inferences may have 
been drawn from his philosophy, or however it may have been 
improved or perverted by his successors, was he a materialist, 
in the sense of that term as commonly used. After the pub- 
lication of Sir Isaac Newton's works, and the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, Locke's views of matter seem to have 
been modified. Newton, in his "/Vineipia," had said of God, 
" He is not duration and space, but He endures and is present ; 
and by existing always and everywhere. He constitutes space 
and duration " — ^a thought which, Saisset remarks, " Spinoza 
certainly would not have disavowed." At a subsequent date, 
Leibnitz, in his correspondence with Clarke, expressing his dis- 
sent and even alarm at these and kindred views, and especially 
at the theory that he feared was becoming prevalent in Eng- 
land, which would assume space to be " the Sensorium " of the 
Deity. 

How far in this direction Locke proceeded, is not to 
be inferred from his writings. It is only evident that he 
accepted the position that matter might be endowed not 
merely with the power of gravitation, but with other powers 
or qualities: he went still further, and asserted that none 
could prove that God could not endow matter with the power 
of thought. 

This was the limit beyond which, in his published writings, 
he did not pass. He believed, or presumed at least, that the 
soul was immaterial, but he would not assert it. How far he 
had read the writings of Des Cartes and Spinoza, is uncertain ; 
but, from his long residence in Holland, we must presume 
that he was familiar with their scope. Taking this in connec- 
tion with his extensive correspondence, and his cherished 
intimacy with such latitudinarians as Le Clerc — to say nothing 
of Collins and others of that stamp — we are not surprised to 
meet with the assertion, in regard to his views, made only 
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twelve years after liis death, in the " Life of Bayle," published 
at Amsterdam in 1715. 

On the title-page of this " Ridoire de M. Bayle et de 8es 
OuvrageSy^ the name of De la Monnoye is given as that of 
the author. If the work was really his production or com- 
pilation, it would carry with it no little authority, for he 
was known in his day as a man of large acquaintance and 
extensive correspondence with the most eminent literary men 
of the age. It has, however, been ascribed to an Abbe Revert, 
of whom we have almost no knowledge. We may, therefore, 
state simply that an anonymous author contributes a com- 
munication to a "Life of Bayle" (which bears the name of 
De la Monnoye on its title-page), in which he asserts that 
Locke was substantially a Spinozist. He admitted, it is said, 
only one single substance, namely, space, regarding all other 
kinds of being as simply accidents of which this was the base 
and support. " The fact that this opinion did not appear so 
very different from that of Spinoza, made Mr. Locke unwil- 
ling to develop it in his ^ Essay on the Understanding.' He 
contents himself merely with supposing and suggesting it in 
some places. But he spoke clearly to the point in a disserta- 
tion which he has left among his papers, but which it has not 
been judged advisable to publish." 

This statement may never have been disputed, and there 
may be this much of truth in it, that Mr. Locke held vielws 
in regard to the mutual relations of matter and space or the 
absolute substance, which a prudent fear of misapprehension 
prevented him from publishing. But there seems no suffi- 
cient ground, if, indeed, any proper ground whatever, for 
identifying his views with those of Spinoza. That his opin- 
ions were modified by those of others, his contemporaries; 
that some of them were quite peculiar; and that he some- 
times went so far that unkindly critics assured themselves of 
his heterodoxy, is beyond question ; but his sinoerity in what 
he did say, admits no shadow of suspicion. On some points 
he differed from nearly all his contemporaries, and thus ex- 
posed himself to reproach which he felt was ill-deserved, and 
it may even be that in unpublished writings, left behind him, 
but now, of course, forever irrecoverable, the explanation may 
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haye been given which would have shown ns how, from his 
standpoint, the apparent incongruities of his system could be 
harmonized.* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BOYLE LEOTUBEBS. 

The establishment of the " Boyle Lectures in 1691 marks 
an advanced stage in the Theistic controversy. Men selected 
specially for the task were to come forward in support of 
the truths of natural and revealed religion, selecting such 
topics for discussion as the occasion seemed most to de- 
mand. Their task might be considered either easy or diffi- 
cult, in the sense in which these terms were used by Dr. 
Fotherby, Bishop of Salisbury, more than a half century 
before. In his " Atheomastix^^ published in 1622, he said of 
his own attempt : " It will be a work to me either easy or 
difficult, to prove that there is a God, as the reader is pre- 
pared or imprepared to receive it. To him that is disposed to 
believe it, there is nothing more easy to be proved, but to 
him that will deny it, there is nothing more hard and diffix?ult ; 
and again, to him that denyeth there is a God (as the Atheist 
doth against whom I write), it is not a thing very easy to 
prove it ; for this is not a conclusion, but a principle, yea, 
and that the very first of all other principles. Now principles 
in all arts are most difficult to be proved, because they have not 
antecedents, because prima of themselves, and ... all princi- 
ples heing j>rima and noHssima of themselves, are thereby 
made undemonstrable." He concludes, therefore, that the 
reader should be content if he writes but what i& probable. 

♦ An able Yindlcatlon of Locke will be found In *• Locke's Writings and Phi- 
losopky, HiBtorically Considered, and Vindicated from Contributing to the Scei)- 
ttcism of Hume." By Edward Tagart, F. S. A., F. L. S., London, 1855. Gawen- 
dfi influence on Locke^ and Leibnitz's speculations, are among the topics in* 
structively and ably discussed. 
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Five or six years after the publication of Dr. Fotherb/s 
book, it was followed by the first edition of Archdeacon Hake- 
will's "Apologie, or Declaration of the Power and Provi- 
dence of God," a folio of over 500 pages. His argument 
serves to indicate the contrast, in respect to the points in con- 
troversy, in the first and the last quarter of the century. He 
has nothing of any account to say of the argument from de- 
sign, that, before the death of Boyle, had been 00 richly illus- 
trated by discoveries in the sphere of natural icience. His 
aim is to make it manifest that the world was not, as some 
contended, growing old, and falling to decay. He wished to 
show, by an array of historical evidence, that it was still up- 
held and sustained by an observant and watchful Providence. 
To establish this point, he ransacked ancient and mediaeval 
literature ; borrowed materials from historians, poets, philoso- 
phers, travellers ; collected from reports and traditions, the 
observations of others and his own, to show that " the former 
days " were not better than those in which he lived. Such a 
thesaurus of anecdote, narrative, historical scraps, recollections 
and reflections, was peculiar to the age, and Hakewill's " Apol- 
ogy " might vie in its lavish wealth of incidents and learn- 
ing, in the tribute it exacted from classic literature and scho- 
lastic reflection, with Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy," or 
the great work of Grotius. It certainly was not ^vithout 
merit, when Archbishop Usher, writing to the author, says of 
it : " Other books I seldom read but once, and that cursorily, 
too, for the most part ; but here, juvat vsque morari ; the 
things contained therein being so artificially mixed with such 
variety of learning and matter of delight, that they cannot 
but dedea repetita placere.^^ 

Other competent critics gave similar expression of their 
high appreciation of the work, but the Bishop of G(louceft- 
ter ?) entered his dissent. He seemed to think that the world 
was obviously drifting to decay ; that there was danger, if it 
could be shown that the world or the race had not degenerated 
in the lapse of ages, that some might draw the inference that 
it was possible that it might endure forever, or even, perhapo^ 
that it had never had a beginning. 

Against such a danger he felt it his duty to guard. He 
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drew up elaborate objections to the " Apologie," and among 
other things maintained that it was competent to reason to 
prove that the world had a beginning. He contended that if 
all creatures have bounded and limited natures, these limita- 
tions could not proceed from themselves ; that if compounded, 
they must have a compounder and beginning ; that if they 
have corresponding relations, as that of faculty to object, there 
was some cause that appointed each for the other ; that if even 
unreasonable creatures move according to rules of reason, they 
must be guided by an understanding above their own, and 
thus in every case it followed that creation must have a begin- 
ning and an author. 

In a new and enlarged edition of the " Apologie " (1635), 
Hakewill replied to the Bishop, vindicating the superiority of 
the knowledge of faith to that of .reason, and thus foreshadow- 
ing the controversy with respect to the relative spheres and 
authority of reason and revelation, which, just a century 
later, was to be the occasion of earnest and prolonged contro- 
versy. 

Hakewill's task was performed before the great discoveries 
which were due to the labors of Boyle, Newton and their con- 
temporaries, were made. He had not the resources at his com- 
mand of which the Boyle lecturers were able to avail them- 
selves. No formidable attack, like that of Hobbes^ had as yet 
been made, at the principles fundamental both to natural and 
revealed religion, and to "eternal and immutable morality" 
as well. With all the praise his work received from Usher 
and others, he had not reached that point at which he felt the 
necessity of calling into service the principles advanced and 
avowed by his Episcopal critic. The sum of his labors was 
to glean from the broad field of the past the evidences of its 
weakness and depravity, its frailty, or its ignorance, or its feeble 
advances in art and morals. Thus he conducts us over the 
ruins of nations, the vileness of the world's heroes, Eoman 
feasts and revels, the crimes and iniquities of ages past, not 
forgetting the glutton, the gladiator, or the wandering Jew. 
From his entertaining stories and marvellous incidents, the 
transition is great and marked, to the compact discourses, the 
elaborate arguments, the studied replies to shrewd objectors, 
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that characterize the kbors of the Boyle lecturers. We feel 
that we are in a new scene, that great changes have come over 
the world's thought, that more profound questionings are 
challenging attention, and that men are no longer to be 
amused with |he dainty medley of classic or mediaeval learning, 
that had charmed them in other days. It was no longer the 
age of Montaigne and Burton, but of Locke and Newton, of 
Blount and Toland. 

It must be said of the Boyle Lectures for the first twenty 
years after they were commenced, that though of unequal 
merit, some of them are very able and of permanent value. 
The questions they discuss are some of them of abiding in- 
terest — questions that had challenged the attention of ancient 
philosophers, and are as fresh to-day as they were two thousand 
years ago. Others have fallen into an inevitable oblivion, 
through advanced views reached by riper scholarship or ma- 
turer thought. 

Less than three months after the funeral of Mr. Boyle, the 
first of the Boyle Lectures was preached by Dr. Eichard 
Bentley (March, 1692), then a young man but thirty years of 
age, but already famous as one of the finest classical scholars 
of his age. He did not neglect to avail himself of the abun- 
dant resources which the discoveries of the last generation, 
many of them due to Mr. Boyle himself, had placed at his 
command. To Mr. Boyle's memory he paid a graceful and 
deserved tribute. "The mechanical or corpuscular philoso- 
phy," he said, "though peradveuture the oldest as well as the 
best in the world, had lain buried for many ages in contempt 
and oblivion, till it was happily restored and cultivated anew 
by some excellent wits of the present age. But it principally 
owes its re-establishment and lustre to Mr. Boyle, that honor- 
able person of ever-blessed memory, who hath not only shown 
its usefulness in physiology, above the vulgar doctrines of real 
qualities and substantial forms, but likewise its great service- 
ableness to religion itself." 

Till fatal disease wrested the pen from his hand, Mr. Boyle 
had been diligent in employing it in the cause both of sci- 
ence and religion. One of the last, if not the last, of his 
publications, was " Moral Essays and Discourses Upon Sub- 
. 37 
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jects Chiefly Eelating to the Present Times." This was pub- 
lished in 1690, shortly after the loss of his Irish estates, 
through the invasion of King James ; and in the essays he 
refers to the fact, with the calmness of a philosopher and the 
faith of a Christian. A lofty and even severe tone of moral- 
ity pervades the volume, and the author pays the tribute of 
his avowed abhorrence to the widely prevalent atheism. Only 
four years before, he had testified his anxiety to make science 
the handmaid of religion, by the publication (1686) of his 
" Free Inquiry into the Vulgarly Received Notion of Nature, 
made in an Essay, addressed to a Friend;" and not long 
after appeared, from his pen, "A Disquisition About the Final 
Causes of Natural Things, wherein it is enquired whether, 
and (if at all) with what caution a Naturalist should admit 
them." Such, to the very last, was the zeal with which the 
veteran philosopher engaged in the task of furnishing scien- 
tific material, which the lecturers, upon his foundation, were 
so effectively and liberally to employ. Indeed, Dugald Stuart 
has remarked that " some of the most striking and beautiful 
instances of design in the order of the material world, which 
occur in the sermons preached at Boyle's Lecture, are borrowed 
from the works of the founder." 

But Bentley's ambition was not content with merely em- 
ploying the materials that lay ready furnished to his hand. 
Sir Isaac Newton's ^^Prindpia^^ had been published but a 
few years, and the book was little known, and less understood. 
Bentley determined, therefore, to explore and work this mine. 
He prepared himself to display to the best advantage the pro- 
found demonstrations which Newton's work furnished in 
proof of a Deity. To carry out his design, he corresponded 
with the author, who, in four letters to Bentley, contributed 
his part to render more effective the scheme of Mr. Boyle, 
with whom he was united by the sympathies of a common 
love for science and a kindred faith. The subject of these 
letters was the hypothesis of deriving the frame of the world, 
by mechanic principles, from matter evenly spread through 
the heavens — an hypothesis which attracted the large views 
and sagacious ingenuity of the great discoverer. 

Bentley did not neglect to heighten the novelty of his plan 
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by introducing and asserting the recent notion concerning the 
innate idea of a God, put forth by Locke, from whom at the 
same time, on other points, he did not hesitate most emphatic- 
ally to dissent. While denying that sensation or thought 
could be the result of matter, or any of its modifications, he 
inferred the existence of God from the faculties of the soul. 
He then proceeded to cojisider the organic structure of human 
bodies, the inconsistency of Atheists among themselves, the 
groundlessness of their assumptions, the absurdity of ascribing 
man's first design to chance, or to unassisted nature ; the wis- 
dom discoverable in the frame and system of the inanimate 
creation, and, finally, the structure of the heavens and the 
earth, with all their mutual adaptations to the uses they are 
evidently intended to subserve. 

Much of the field traversed by Bentley had been previously 
explored by others, but with the novel materials at his com- 
mand, and his own forcible method of presenting his facts 
and conducting his argument, his series of discourses com- 
manded wide attention and produced a deep impression. 
They fittingly inaugurated a series, to which it is high praise 
to say that it sometimes, in eloquence and ability, rose to 
rivaliy with the discourses by which it was introduced. 

Bentley delivered a second course of lectures in 1693, which 
was never published. Of his successors, some directed their 
attention less to the principles of natural religion than to 
Christian apologetics. Bishop Kidder followed him, in 1694, 
with a "Demonstration of the Messias." In 1695-'6, Dr. 
John Williams, Bishop of Chichester, discussed " the possi- 
bility, necessity and certainty of Divine Eevelation." In 
1697, Dr. Francis Gastrell, subsequently Bishop of Chester, 
selected as his topic, " The Certainty and Necessity of Eeli- 
gion in General; or, the First Grounds and Principles of 
Human Duty Established;" and, two years later, supple- 
mented the treatise with "The Certainty of the Christian 
Eevelation, and the Necessity of Believing It Established." 
In 1698, Dr. John Harris discoursed of "A Kefutation of the 
Atheistical Objections Against the Being and Attributes of 
God." In 1699, the lecturer was Dr. Samuel Bradford, after- 
ward Bishop of Carlisle, and his theme was " The Credibility 
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of Kevelation from its Intrinsic Evidence." " The Sufficiency 
of a Standing Kevelation " was, in 1700, the topic of Offsping 
Blackall, at a later date Bishop of Exeter. In 1701-'2, the 
lecturer was Dean Stanhope, who asserted " The Truths and 
Excellency of the Christian Religion," against Jews, infidels 
and heretics. The lectures for 1703 were not printed, but in 
1704 Dr. Samuel Clarke delivered hJs celebrated discourses, 
entitled "Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
God;" and these were followed, in 1705, by their proper 
sequel, "A Discourse Concerning the Unchangeable Obliga- 
tions of Natural Eeligion, and the Truth and Certainty of the 
Christian Revelation." 

The subsequent lecturers, previous to Durham, in 1711, 
1712, were Dr. John Hancock (1706), on the " Proof of the 
Being of God ; " William Whiston (1707), on the "Accom- 
plishment of Scripture Prophecies ; " Dr. John Turner (1708), 
on " The Wisdom of God in the Redemption of Man ; " Dr. 
L. Butler (1709), on " Faith and Practice of True Christians 
No Matter of Shame or Reproach ; " and Dr. Josiah Wood- 
ward (1710), on "The Divine, Original and Incomparable 
Excellency of the Christian Religion, as Founded on the 
Holy Scriptures, Asserted and Vindicated." 

Several of these authors — ^Dr. Samuel Clarke pre-eminently 
—discuss questions properly pertaining to Natural Theology 
and the moral system. Gfwtrell, to some extent, anticipates 
Dr. Clarke, in his a priori argument. 'Tis usually urged, 
he says, that because it cannot be said that whatever is 
possible, for that reason (iducMy is, so that God's existence 
does not follow from the possibility of a Being ; whereas the 
conclusion may hold good in this case and no other ; " for 
conception supposes possibility, and possibility a correspond- 
ing power, and a Power of existing, when applied to such a 
Being as God, must infer actual existence." 

Moreover, " The characters of an eternal Being are neces- 
sary existence and all-possible perfections." Our relation to 
Him is discerned by our reason, and " What our reason ap- 
proves, we are obliged by God to do, or not to do." For 
this doing, we are fitted by the capacities given us. The end 
of our being is indicated by the fact that God has made man 
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for happiness, and impelled him to it by irresistible desires. 
But the highest happiness is attainable only by one particular 
way of acting, so that to this way we are directed by the con- 
stitution of our being. That this way is the way of religion, 
cannot admit of doubt. A generation of men living in a 
constant exercise of religion, would constitute a state of uni- 
versal peace, safety, and love, and with the favor of God and 
the mutual performance of all social duties, their lives would 
be safe and happy. 

If God will distinguish between different degrees of guilt, 
then the defects of religious practice on the part of men lead 
us to infer a future state, of such a character as to furnish 
motives to prefer the one particular way of life essential to 
happiness. It could not consist with the wisdom of God to 
make good men less happy than the wicked ; yet, without a 
future state, this must follow. Man's capacity and desires for 
a happiness that here can never be more than partially attained, 
also indicate that another «tate of pure, complete happiness, 
answerable to our highest notions, is designed in the divine 
plan. 

The theory of irreligion is next considered, and its absurdity 
and impracticability exposed. On that theory obligation 
ceases. The notions of right and property must be discarded 
as false. Authority or subjection would have no grounds to 
rest on. The sociaJ condition would be one of confusion and 
misery, controlled only by the sense of danger. Moral dis- 
tinctions would come to .an end. Comparing, therefore, 
religion and irreligion with their consequences, the conclusion 
is that "he that is truly religious, enjoys the world more, 
because his desires are more contracted, and his wants less 
while, to envy, ambition, covetousness, and the effects of 
anger, malice, and revenge, he is less obnoxious. As he 
regards the happiness of others, he will find them ready to 
assist him, while no accidents or endeavors against him can 
rob him of his hope for the future. 

Irreligion is then subjected to the tests of evidence. It can 
have no proof of what it assumes. To assert that there is no 
God, no obligation, no future state, is not more agreeable to 
reason than the opposite. The theories that exclude a God — 
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Fate, Chance, Necessity, Universal Soul — adopt phrases that 
are simply covers of our ignorance, or absurd in their idea. 
Even if the soul should be supposed to die with the body, 
there may be reasons, which irreligion cannot disprove, why 
it may be revived again. Other atheistic objections are also 
noticed, but some of these are specifically discussed in Dr. 
Harris' "Refutation." For instance, that we can form no 
notion of what is not an object of sense ; that the idea of God 
is a mere human invention ; that mind is only a form of mat- 
ter with peculiar motion ; that there is no reality, no such 
thing as moral good or evil ; that all things are determined 
by a fatal necessity, etc. 

Bishop Bradford's " Credibility of Revelation " insists upon 
the reasonableness of Scripture doctrines. Among other 
points, it is shown that " it was perfectly agreeable both to 
the nature of God and of fallen man, that there should be a 
Mediator;" that this Mediator, in His wwk, should have 
regard to what was due to tlie attributes of God ; that the 
doctrines of Christ, as to God, as to man and his apostasy, as 
to our duties to God and man, as well as ourselves, which 
religion enjoins, are " either apparently reasonable at the first 
view, or must necessarily appear so, as soon as ever the sup- 
positions and principles of Christianity are taken in and con- 
sidered." 

The treatises of Bishop Blackall and Dean Stanhope belong 
mainly to the sphere of Christian Apologetics. The latter, 
however, elaborately argues that doctrines above reason, as 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, Christ's Satisfaction, etc., are 
not necessarily contrary to reason, and evidence is derived 
from Platonic and other sources, to show that these doctrines 
contain nothing " repugnant to common Reason and the Na- 
ture of things.'^ 

The celebrated a priori argument of Dr. Samuel Clarke is 
too well known to call for any elaborate presentation. As 
stated by Dr. Hodge, it is * — " Nothing is necessarily existent, 
the non-existence of which is conceivable. We can conceive 
of the non-existence of the world ; therefore, the world is not 
necessarily existing and eternal. We cannot, however, con- 
* Hodge's Theology, I., 206. 
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ceive of the non-existence of space and duration ; therefore, 
space and duration are necessary and infinite. Space and 
duration, however, are not substances ; therefore, there must 
be an eternal and necessary substance (i. d., God), of which 
they are the accidents." 

In his " Lectures," Dr. Clarke shows something has existed 
from eternity ; unless we accept the absurdity of an infinite 
succession of changeable and dependent beings, this something 
must be one unchangeable and independent Being. Such a 
Being must be self -existent, that is, necessarily existing, so 
that, to suppose Ilim not to exist, is to suppose a contradiction. 
This is not true of the material world, the supposal of the 
non-existence of which does not involve a contradiction. 
This Being that is self-existent, although incomprehensible in 
His essence, must be eternal, as also of necessity, infinite and 
omnipresent. He must, moreover, be one^ since to suppose 
two or more necessarily existent beings, independent of each 
«ther, implies the contradiction that each may be supposed to 
exist alone. As the Cause of all things. He must have in 
Himself the highest degree of the perfections of all things, 
among which are intelligence and liberty. As self -existent. 
He must be all-powerful ; as the supreme Cause and Author 
of all things. He must be infinitely wise ; this wisdom per- 
fectly apprehending all actual and possible relations of things, 
will lead -to do what is fittest to be done, and thus imply, in 
connection with other attributes that remove the possibility 
of inducement to evil, infinite goodness, justice, and truth. 
In connection with this argument, the author takes occasion 
to refute fatalism, and also to show that thinking cannot be a 
property of matter, unless the conception of matter be so 
enlarged that it no longer answers the purposes of the atheistic 
hypothesis. 

In his second series of Boylfi Lectures, Dr. Clarke estab- 
lishes the " unchangeable obligation of Natural Keligion, and 
the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation." He 
argues that from the eternal and necessary differences of 
things, certain obligations, antecedent to all positive law, but 
incumbent on all rational creatures, naturally and necessarily 
arise. The will of God Himself acts according to the eter- 
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nal reason of things, and rational beings are obliged to con- 
form to the same rule. Even wicked men have the sense of 
obligation. Conscience judges a man, even when there is no 
being else to judge him. The principles of piety, righteous- 
ness, justice, sobriety, etc., commend themselves to universal 
approval, and thus constitute the Law of Mature, eternal, uni- 
versal and unchangeable. This law is obligatory, antecedent 
to any express command, or the consideration of reward or 
penalty. This, however, does not exclude the propriety of 
the good man's having a regard to imposed sanctions. 

The eternal obligations of the Law of Nature are, moreover, 
the express will or command of God to rational creatures ; 
their authority must be vindicated — ^to the honor of God — ^by 
rewards and punishment, and if these are not distributed in 
the present state, a future state becomes morally necessary. 
The original constitution of things assures rewards to virtue 
and penalties to vice as legitimate consequences, yet this natu- 
ral order has been so perverted that vice often prospers and 
virtue is subject to calamity. Other arguments for a future 
state are found in the natural credibility of the soul's immor- 
tality, accepted by the wiser heathens ; in man's natural de- 
sire of immortality, in his conscience, or judgment upon his 
own actions ; and in the fact that he is by nature an account- 
able being. Through carelessness, want of attention, preju- 
dice, false notions, sensual appetites, passions and vicious 
habits and practices, these truths, based upon the law of na- 
ture, are dimly apprehended. Heathen teachers of morality 
taught to little purpose. Few in number, they were not pos- 
sessed of adequate knowledge; were often iu doubt, and 
Tmable to prove clearly what they held to be probable. Hence 
the need of a Divine Revelation. 

But in the Christian religion we find reasonable proofs of a 
divine origin. With other rdigions it stands in striking con- 
trast. The practical duties it enjoins are agreeable to our 
natural notions ^ God, and conducive to human well-being. 
Its motives are suitable to the divine wisdom, and human 
expectations. Its doctrines are agreeable to unprejudiced 
reason, while they tend to reform men's lives, and wlien 
taken together, constitute a consistent and rational scheme of 
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belief. The remainder of the treatise is devoted to the sub- 
ject of the Christian evidences. 

In his 'Lectures for 1706, Dr. John Hancock discoursed of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, devoting considerable space, 
in proof of the Being of God, to the works of creati6n and 
Providence. The several Atheistic hypotheses and objections 
are considered ; among them, the relation of mind to matter, 
the " necessity " of Spinoza, and the unequal allotments of 
justice on earth. Occasion is also taken to assert, that while 
some derive obligation from the relations of persons and 
things, antecedent to our supposing them agreeable to the Di- 
vine will, " this fitness of virtue to the Nature of Things, is 
far from superinducing any obligation, and laying any foun- 
dation for natural conscience." 

" The Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies," was the 
topic of the Lectures of William Whiston in 1Y07. In the 
following year, Dr. John Turner discoursed of "The Wis- 
dom of God in the Redemption of Man." He insisted upon 
the essential difference of good and evil ; the fallen condition 
of man 5 the msufficiency of repentance as an expiation for 
sin ; the impracticability of an arbitrary remission ; the neces- 
sity of an atonement and what it involves, as well as the rea- 
sonableness of it ; the fitness of Christ for his work ; and the 
advantages of the new Covenant. A large part of Dr. lilly, 
Butler's Lectures (1709) on " Religion no Matter of Shame or 
Reproach," is devoted to an exposition of the advantages of a 
religious over an irreligious life. Religion secures social and 
civU peace, restrains evil passions, promotes health of body 
and peace of mind, relieves from fear ; saves from the neces- 
sity to which the wicked man is subject, of extirpating all 
principles of religion, disproving the existence of a God and 
future punishments ; inspires hope which is consoling, cheer- 
ing and sustaining, while it proscribes the enjoyment of no 
rational delight. The credulity of the atheist and infidel is 
also exhibited in connection with the proofs of the Divine 
existence, and the presumptions in favor of a divine revela- 
tion. 

In his " Incomparable Excellence of the Christian Religion " 
(1710), Dr. Josiah Woodward considers under five heads the 
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manifold demonstrationfl of a God spread before our eyes ; the 
important truths of the Scriptures not to be duly known by 
the light of nature; the convincing evidence of the divine 
origin of Christianity, in which the excellency of its doctrine, 
the fulfillment of prophecy, the attest of miracles, and the 
rapid spread of the Gospel are included ; the divine natuire of 
Christ, and the various causes and occasions of the " impious 
absurdities " of atheism and unbelief. 

Nearly all of the early Boyle Lecture Sermons were publish- 
ed. Many of them are characterized by marked ability, and 
some of them still retain their place in contemporary literature. 
Their general scope, as we have seen, is the vindication of 
the principles of religion, natural and revealed. Each author 
selects his special topic, and handles it in his own way ; some, 
like Derham, dwelling largely upon the works of creation and 
Providence, others pursuing their argument on metaphysical 
or historical grounds. Thus, in the series of volumes, taken 
together, we have a blending of various schools of thought, 
the champion of Platonism or the Law of Nature, co-operat* 
ing with the student of natural science or experimental phi^ 
loeophy, to resist the rising tide of Scepticism and Deism. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OONTEOVERSIES ON THE BESURRECTION OF THE BODY, 
AND THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

The question of the Origin of Souls was temporarily agi- 
tated on the occasion of the publication of " A Short Treatise 
Concerning the Propagation of the Soul," in 1667. Its author, 
" Mr. H. Hills, late minister of Ilinxhill, in the County of 
Kent," showed himself not only a classic scholar, and familiar 
with the Hebrew, but well-read in the history of the contro- 
versy to which his treatise belonged. 

At different periods, from the time when Gnostic theories 
of emanation were put forth, this question had been agitated. 
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It 18 doubtful whether Justin Martyr adopted the opinion he 
reports, that the soul is incorruptible, a part of God, and in- 
fused. Clement, of Alexandria, favors creationism, and rejects 
the view that the soul is generated. Origen, who confesses 
the difficulty of the subject, and admits that his own opinion 
is not directly contained in Scripture, yet, following the 
Pythagorean and Platonic schools, spoke of the pre-existence 
of souls as something real. Tertidlian was more decided in 
favor of Traducianism. He maintained the propagation of 
the soul per traducem^ in connection with his realistic and 
materializing conceptions of its corporeal nature. Although 
accepted by Nemesius and Prudentius, the views of Origen 
gained few adherents. Lactantius maintained that the soul 
is bom with the body, and distinctly opposes the Ti^ucian- 
ism of Tertidlian. Augustine and Gregory the Great mani- 
fested reserve in speaking of the subject, although the former 
sometimes hesitatingly yields to the views of his contemporary 
Jerome, in favor of creationism, criticising his argument, how- 
ever, on some points, and leaving it still an open question to 
which side he most strongly inclined. 

Jerome claimed that his own views were orthodox, and 
that the majority were on his side. But opinion was greatly 
divided. As we approach the Middle Ages, we find the 
theory of Creationism still asserting its place, and more dis^ 
tinctly defined. Anselm defended it negatively, by opposing 
Traducianism, while Hugo St. Victor pronounced positively 
in its favor. Robert Pulleyn opposed Traducianism by some 
very singular and abstruse arguments. Peter Lombard es- 
poused Creationism in decided terms. Aquinas leaned to the 
same view, although with distinctions and qualifications. Odo, 
of Cambray, even designated Creationism as the orthodox 
opinion. 

: Naturally enough, Luther was not much affected by such 
authorities. He taught traducianism, and in this was followed 
by nearly all the Lutheran divines. Calvin and the divines 
of the Reformed church generally advocated the theory of 
Creationism, and the Romanist Bellarmine was of the same 
opinion. Beza, Peter Martyr, and others only less eminent, 
stood with Calvin. 
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Here the author of " The Short Treatise " takes up the his- 
tory, in the century anterior to his own. "Many great, 
learned and reverend men of our age," he says, " are with 
Jerome and his party, that hold the daily creation and infusion 
of the soul, as, namely, Zanchius, Junius, Beza, Polanus, and 
others. As many and as learned, both divines and philoso- 
phers, are for the propagation of the whole entire man, and 
therefore, the soul as well as the body; amongst whom is 
learned Melancthon, that late and famous philosopher (being 
also a good and judicious divine), Keckerman, Goglenius, 
Magirus, our own countryman, Dr. Bright, Astacus (a very 
late writer) in his 'Thydcia Moaaicisy^ and many others. 
Now, because unto me these seem to be more with the truth, 
and the^truth with these, therefore, also, my voice is also with 
the voice of these." 

Hills then takes up, aeriatimy the objections from reason and 
Scripture that had been urged against his views, and proceeds 
to set forth the evidence by which they were supported. 
While appealing to Scripture, he does not neglect reason, and 
citing ancient authors, remarks : " The authority of philoso- 
phy and philosophers is not of slight account touching the 
question." He claims that Aristotle, Plato and Pythagoras, 
as well as Augustine and Scripture, are on his side, and shows 
throughout a familiar acquaintance with the literature of his 
theme. 

But no general interest seems to have been excited by the 
publication of Hills. Other questions of more fundamental 
importance absorbed attention. The origin of the soul was 
less material than its destiny. Its immortality was argued by 
Sir Kenelm Digby (1669), Eichard Baxter and others, follow- 
ing, to some extent, the line of Henry More, while Whitby 
(1671), in the closing chapter of his work on Christian evi- 
dence, discussed the resurrection of Christ ; and Robert Boyle, 
in the appendix to his " Considerations," argued " the possi- 
bility of the Eesurrection," in some " Physico-Theological 
Considerations " on the subject " Man's Soul After This 
Life," by Charles Blount, bears date 1670 (?), and a few years 
later, Glanvill devoted to the subject of the soul's immortal- 
ity a short essay. 
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In the "Seasonable Eeflections of Joseph Glanvill'' (1676), 
we find his " Moral Evidence of a Life to Come." The argu- 
ments employed are, the miserable condition of human exist- 
ence, if limited to this life only ; the unequal distribution of 
good and evil here, so that " the passages of the present world 
are a very chaos ; " the evidences of wisdom in the works of 
nature, which, we must infer, has its sphere also in the realm 
of spirit ; the frame and constitution of onr nature, in which 
reason demands a higher life than one of subordination to 
passion and bodily gratification, while the regulation of the 
passions is really the beginning of a new life, and in this 
world it is impossible that the cravings of our nature, with its 
desires and appetites, can be gratified. Beside all these con- 
siderations, Qlanvill notes "the bent of^e desires of good 
men to another world," the instincts or " natural propensions 
of universal mankind " impelling them to the belief of a 
future life, and the desire to be remembered after death, or 
the universal thirst after an imaginary immortality." 

Almost contemporaneously with Glanvill's book, appeared 
"Jesus and the Resurrection Justified by Witnesses in 
Heaven and Earth," by Bishop Patrick, and Dr. Bates' pub- 
lication on " The Immortality of the Soul." In 1682, fol- 
lowed Bishop Rust's " Enquiry into the Opinions of Eastern 
Sages on the Pre-existence of Souls," and Baxter's treatise 
expressly devoted to the immortality of the soul. Here the 
discussion rested until the appearance of Locke's essay, in 
1689. In this he insisted upon the strong probability that aU 
" thinking substance " was immaterial, but denied that it could 
be demonstrated that God could not give to matter a " cogi- 
tative" quality. He argued, also, that while the future resur- 
rection was a doctrine of the Christian faith, it could not be 
proved from reason or Scripture that the same body, with its 
identical particles, should be raised again. 

Of these positions, the first was assailed by Dr. Bentley, 
one of Stillingfleet's chaplains, in the -Boyle Lectures (1691). 
The other was attacked by another of his chaplains, D]% 
Humphrey Hody, in a voliune entitled " The Resurrection of 
the (same) Body Asserted." It appeared in 1694, in an octavo 
of 224 pages, when the author had become chaplain to the 
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Archbishop of Canterbtiry. The treatise is mainly devoted 
to a statement of the traditions and beliefs of heathen na- 
tions, the Jews and the Christian Fathers, on " the subject of 
the future life." It traced these beliefs very generally to 
primitive tradition, and brought together many curious ac- 
counts, some of them scarcely consistent with the hypothesis 
maintained by the author, who closes his work with a specific 
refutation of the objections urged against the resurrection of 
the same body. Among these he does not omit to notice that 
derived from the changes in substance which the body under- 
goes, or the fact that after death it may pass into other 
organisms. 

Of Hody's treatise, Locke appears to have taken no notice, 
and, as his death t^k place within three or four years after 
the dose of his controversy with Stillingfleet, it was left to 
others to continue the discussion. Already some singular 
views had been put forth, which seemed to pave the way for the 
" Paradox " of Dodwell, which will soon come under our notice. 

In his last letter to Stillingfleet, Locke had animadverted 
upon the sentiments of J. S., who, in his " Transnatural Phi- 
losophy " (new ed., 1700), had discussed the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul. In 1698 (1700?), John, Asgill, a 
lawyer, published "An Argument, proving that acccording to 
the Covenant of Eternal Life, revealed in the Scriptures, man 
may be translated from hence into that eternal life without pass- 
ing through death." The work produced a great sensation. 
The Irish House of Commons, to which the author had re- 
cently been elected, voted the book a blasphemous libel, and, 
before the author reached Dublin, ordered it to be burned. 
After holding his seat in the house for four days, he was 
expelled, and left the kingdom. In England he fared little 
better. He was chosen a member of Parliament, but in the 
interval of privilege, in 1707, was arrested, and, before he 
could secure his discharge, was complained of on account of 
his treatise. A committee was appointed to examine it, and 
their report was, that the book contained several blasphem- 
ous expressions, and seemed intended to ridicule the Script- 
ures. As he declined to recall what he had asserted, he was 
expelled the House. 
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In 1702, "William Coward, a physician of London, nnder 
the pseudonym of Esiibim PsychaleikeSy published " Second 
Thoughts Concerning Human Soul, demonstrating the 
notion of Human Soul, as believed to be a spiritual, immortal 
substance united to a human body, to be a plain heathenish 
invention, and not consonant to the principles of philosophy, 
reason or religion ; but the ground only of many absurd and 
superstitious opinions, abominable to the Reformed Church, and 
derogatory in general to true Christianity." The work was 
dedicated to the clergy of the Church of England, and the 
author demanded support or confutation from the Scriptures 
alone. So far as this life was concerned, the end of man here, 
he maintained, was the same with that of the brute. Unlike 
the brute, however, he would be raised to life again, and be 
made partaker of eternal happiness in the world to come. 

This denial of the immateriality and natural immortality of 
the soul, provoked several replies. One was by Dr. William 
Nichols (1664-1712), in the latter portions of his " Conference 
With a Theist" (1698-1703); another by Eev. John Brough- 
ton, in his Psychologia } or, an Account of the Nature of 
the Rational Soul;" and still another by Dr. John Turner, 
in "A Vindication of the Separate Existence of the Soul from 
a Late Author's Second Thoughts " — ^the two last appearing 
in 1703. Dr. Coward replied to Turner and other assailants, 
in " Further Thoughts Upon Second Thoughts." In this 
book he treated his opponent with the most supercilious con- 
tempt. Turner only did he profess to regard with the respect 
due to a rational and candid opponent. Upon Broughton he 
was especially severe. Referring, at the close of his " Fur- 
ther Thoughts," to an answer by a " Presbyter of the Church 
of England," and "two enervous champions of a mistaken 
controversy," he takes occasion to speak of the motives of 
some of his opponents, " they being," he says, "persons, faith- 
fully and credibly represented to me, laboring under so many 
wants, as want of bread, want of learning, want of moral 
honesty, and a true sense of religion; by the first of 
which they are prompted to write ; by the second, to write ill, 
and by the last, to write without respect to common civility or 
Christianity." Something of this tone of contempt pervades 
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the volume. He holds the immateriality of the soul to be a 
heathen invention, and that all good Christians should seek 
out some better principles to rely on than purely philosophi- 
cal," " especially if they seem to be such as subvert the funda- 
mentals of Christianity." Those who had earliest advocated 
the inmiortality of the soul, and from whom Moses received 
it, viz., the Egyptians, never said or Iq^ew anything of its im- 
materiality. In the Scriptures, soul and life were spoken of 
as synonymous, and both must be supposed to cease together. 
Man had his composition and original from matter and mo- 
tion, and the whole process of creation was nothing more.* 
The power of God can make " thought, discourse, free-will, 
ratiocination, and all the faculties and powers of men, proceed 
from matter." It is " a notorious error in Christianity to say 
the soul an immaterial substance." Finally, Dr. Coward 
lays down fifteen " axioms in philosophy," with which the 
notion of an immaterial substance cannot be reconciled. 

Broughton's Pmfchdlogia^^ was published in 1703, in 
answer to Dr. Coward's first book. It is divided into two 
parts, the first being an essay towards establishing the re- 
ceived doctrine of an immaterial, and consequently immortal, 
spirit, united to a human body, upon suflScient grounds of rea- 
son ;" and the second part vindicating this doctrine from Dr. 
Coward's objections. 

In the first part, Broughton professedly combats the posi- 
tions taken by Locke. He maintains that the ideas of extension 
and cogitation are incongruous and mutually repugnant ; that 
cogitation requires an immaterial substance ; that it cannot be 
superadded to matter ; and that, in maintaining these posi- 
tions, a full answer has been given " to all that Mr. Locke had 
objected, upon this head, to the late great Bishop of Wor- 
cester." 

In his second part, Broughton takes up Coward's arguments, 
and deals with them in detail. He criticises his reference to 
heathen authors ; his notion of the soul ; his theory of its 
propagation, rather than its creation ; his perverting the sense 
of Aristotle, and asserting the identity of life and soul. After 
a somewhat minute examination of his arguments and objeo- 

* Further Thoughts, p. 111. 
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tions, Brougliton concludes the idea of his opponent not to be 
grounded on reason, because it is unintelligible, absurd, op- 
posed to natural religion, te the main design of Christianity, 
and leads to the same results with tlie philosophy of Lucretius. 

Regardless of opposition. Dr. Coward re-appeared, in his 
own vindication, in 1704, bringing out at that time " The 
Grand Essay; or, A Vindication of Reason and Religion 
Against the Impostures of Philosophy," and appending to it 
"An Epistolatory Reply to Mr. Broughton's ^Psychologia.^ " 
This publication renewed the attack upon the idea of the 
human soul's being an immaterial substance, and attracted the 
attention of the House of Commons. A large committee, of 
which Harley and Bolingbroke were members, was appointed 
to examine Dr. Coward's books. They brought in a report 
of offensive passages, and the House, notwitlistaniing Dr. 
Coward's profession of good intentions, ordered his books 
burned by the common hangman. The order was executed, 
but it only made the author more notorious and helped the 
sale of his books. Within a few months (1704) he brought out 
a new edition of his " Second Thoughts," and followed it with 
a treatise, entitled " The Just Scrutiny ; or, A Serious Inquiry 
Into the Modem Notions of the Soul." 

Coward had denied the immateriality and natural immortal- 
ity of the soul. This denial followed close upon Locke's last 
letter to Stillingfleet, and, in part at least, was probably sug- 
gested by it. It was natural, therefore, that Locke's views of 
the resurrection should attract notice at the same time. They 
were controverted by Dr. Daniel Whitby, in his " Commentary 
on the New Testament" (1703), in an essay embodied in his 
preface to the first Epistle to the Corinthians. At about the 
same time appeared a treatise by Samuel Parker, son of Bishop 
Parker, who, differing from Whitby on some points, adopted 
the same line of argument with him and Hody. The anony- 
mous author of "An Account of Mr. Locke's Religion," is to 
be classed with these, William Asherton also published "A 
Vindication of the Immortality of the Soul and a Future 
State ;" and the celebrated John Norris of Bemerton, in the 
second part of his " Essay Towards the Theory of the Ideal 
World" (1701-'4), designed to support the system of Male- 
38 
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branche against the principles of Locke's essay, aims to prove 
that matter is incapable of thought, or that Locke's possibility 
of cogitative matter is absurd. His positions are, that if mat- 
ter be capable of thought, the natural immortality of the soul 
cannot possibly be proved ; that the ideas of an extended being 
and of a thinking being are distinct ; and that if God should 
superadd a power of thinking to matter, the species would 
thereby be changed, and so it would not be matter, but some- 
thing that would think. He concludes that nothing but what 
is immaterial can be inmiortal, in the sense of incorrupt- 
ible or indissoluble, since, if material, it will be divisible or 
corruptible, and consequently mortal. 

Broughton's ^^PaycJidogiaj^ as we have seen, coincides sub- 
stantially with the views of Norris. He holds that thought 
•cannot be the property of any substance but what is imma- 
terial. He contends that if God can superadd a power of 
thinking to matter, then matter may have a power of think- 
ing in itself. The original motive power is in soul, not mat- 
ter. To superadd cogitation to matter is an impossibility. It 
is no less than a contradiction, and does not come within the 
sphere of God's power. "We not only cannot conceive of mat- 
ter thinking, but we do conceive that it cannot think. 
Broughton claims that his essay is a full and complete answer 
to all that Locke had objected in his letter to Stillingfleet. 

Stephen Bold, who had previously appeared in defence of 
Locke's " Reasonableness, etc.," again appeared in his vindica- 
tion, in "A Discourse Concerning the Resurrection of the Same 
Body, with Two Letters Concerning the Necessary Immaterial- 
ity of Created Thinking Substances." In the discourse he 
directed his attention to Wliitby, Parker, and an anonymous 
author ; and of his two letters, one was designed as a refutation 
of Broughton, and the other of Norris. He defends Locke's 
view of the resurrection, mainly by showing that his oppo- 
nents were not agreed among themselves as to the identity of 
the body to be raised — ^whether it was the body in its vigor, or 
in a state of weakness and corruption ; whether it was every 
particle of the body, or some reputedly essential parts. As to 
the arguments of Broughton and Norris, Bold follows Locke 
in asserting our ignorance of substance, and pointing out the 
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properties of gravitation, vegetation and animal life, which are 
obviously superadded to it. 

But almost contemporaneously with the treatise by Bold, 
appeared "A Discourse of the Immortality of the Soul and 
Future State," by William Sherlock (1641-1707). Dr. Sher- 
lock had been educated at Cambridge while Platonism flour- 
ished there. He had been prominent in the Socinian contro- 
versy. He had entered the political arena as a pamphleteer 
in a troubled time, and had won high fame as a most able and 
accomplished controversialist. His " Discourse," under a dif- 
ferent title, had been published in 1704, but in the following 
year it was modified to suit the occasion. It was one of the 
ablest essays that had as yet been evoked by the controversy, 
and its popularity was such that it reached its fifth edition in 
1735. 

Sherlock censures the disposition to make everything turn 
on the " natural arguments " for immortality ; that " greedily 
catches at eveiy stoiy of an apparition, and contends as zeal- 
ously for it as if another world depended on it." He credits 
the prodigious growth of the atheism and infidelity of the 
age to the " resolving faith more into natural reason than into 
revelation." By the fact of a.revelation, the whole matter is 
to be tested. Yet natural arguments have their place. If 
nature inclines us to believe and hope for a future life, it 
prepares us for the Christian faith. Demonstration we may 
not expect, but " presumptions and probabilities are a sufiicient 
groimd for a probable faith." A simple preponderance of 
probability should determine a wise man which side to choose 
when the risk is equal, much more when the risks are nearly 
all on the side opposed to what seems probable. 

The difference between good and evil leads us to anticipate 
that good men will be rewarded and evil punished. Social 
order and happiness are built on virtue, and man's constitu- 
tion impels him to social life. The natural and moral consti- 
tution of our natures declares for immortality, while it is 
absolutely impossible to prove the soul mortal. On the other 
hand, it is by nature immortal^ "for it is an immaterial being, 
perfectly distinct from the body and independent on it." 
Besides, " there is no natural connection between matter and 
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the affections of matter, and thinking ; nay, there is a natural 
incapacity for matter to think." The soul has a happiness 
proper and peculiar to itself, the full perfection of which 
cannot be attained while it is united to the body. Its progress 
toward perfection must be gradual, an argument that this life 
is only a state of trial and probation for a more perfect life. 
Nor, when it has made its greatest attainments, can we think 
that the soul is immediately to fall into nothing. Thus, from 
the nature of the soul, from the universal consent of mankind, 
from the natural desire of immortality, and from the justice 
of Providence, Sherlock holds that a future state of rewards 
and punishments is to be inferred. 

In the course of his argument, he comes into direct conflict 
with Locke. He disputes his theory against innate ideas. 
We see the Platonic sympathies of the writer in asserting 
eternal truths, which can exist only in a mind, truths which 
it did not and could not make, yet which, if not originally 
in the mind, could never have been imprinted upon it from 
without. Nature furnishes no patterns for ideas so perfect 
and exact as those which the mind has of a circle, or square, 
a triangle, virtue or vice. The ideas of light and color are 
not in the objects seen, and could not be derived from them, 
if it were not that innate sensible ideas were " put into act 
by external impressions." Sherlock's conclusion, however, 
scarcely answers to the professed scope of his argument, since 
he represents the soul " as a true microcosm, or intellectual 
image of the world, impressed with aU those marks and signa- 
tures, which are not actual knowledge, but a capacity of 
knowing, because they are capable of being brought into act." 
To much that is said, Locke himself would scarcely have 
objected, while Sherlock's theory of innate ideas comes far 
short of that extent in which it was embraced by some 
others. 

As to " cogitative matter," Sherlock declares that though 
he " dai'e not pretend to say what infinite power can or cannot 
do, yet, according to all the known principles of philosophy, 
there is no relation between matter and thought." " Those 
who join these, do it, as .they make other chimeras, join 
incompatible things together." " There is no reasonable 
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pretence to unite such properties." It violates " all the rules 
of logic and philosophy." The Pythagoreans and Platonists 
made all minds to be immaterial beings. Aristotle could not 
find thought and reason among his four elements, and there- 
fore made human souls a fifth kind of substance. " Matter 
is matter still, though of a finer mould, and if matter cannot 
think, it is impossible by all the chemistry of Nature to 
extract thinking and reasoning spirits out of it." 

Sherlock in some measure anticipates the arguments of 
Clarke and Butler, in asserting that the sonl " must be a 
monad, an indivisible, unextended, and therefore, immaterial 
substance," since we have but one sensation, one notion or idea 
of whatever we see, hear, etc., and therefore, it is some one 
indivisible thing in us, which perceives the whole. This would 
not be the case if the soul were material, and composed of 
several and distinct atoms. Other considerations which lead to 
the same conclusion are, that matter is created by the great 
original infinite mind ; that mind is before matter ; and like- 
wise, that the liberty of human actions, of which we are con- 
scious, is inconsistent with the theory of the materialist. 

Sherlock does not rely alone upon the inmiateriality of the 
soul in proof of its inmiortality. He admits that it might, 
considered by itself, imply the inamortality of brutes. 
The capacities of the human soul furnish him a basis for 
positive argument. But the closing, and by far the larger 
portion of the treatise is devoted to the evidences of inmior- 
tality derived from Scripture. 

A new phase was given to the controversy, by the publica- 
tion of a treatise by that learned non-juror, Dr. Henry Dod- 
well, in 1706. It was entitled, "An Epistolary Discourse, 
proving from the Scriptures and the first Fathers, that the 
soul is naturally mortal, but immortalized actually by the 
pleasure of God, to punishment or to reward, by its union 
with the Divine Baptismal Spirit." It was a siii^gular com- 
bination of apparently incongruous elements. It was ultra 
high-church in its exclusive aspect toward dissenters, and was 
worthy of the age of the SachevereU fanaticism. Yet it 
advanced principles more radical than Locke had been 
charged with maintaining, and these were advocated by a 
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man who at the same time sneered at the "Latitudinarians-' 
of his age. Dodwell asserted that soul (^vxTj) was naturally 
mortal, and that only by a second birth did it receive, as TTiievfm^ 
or spirit, the gift of immortality. There was an exception, 
however, in the case of the persistently and consciously 
wicked, who were made immortal with a view to merited 
penalty. But, beside those who had received the baptismal 
spirit, and extreme trangressors, all others, including unbap- 
tized infants and unevangelized heathen, would simply be 
annihilated at death, the soul perishing with the body, as, like 
it, naturally mortal. 

The practical bearing of the treatise is manifest in the 
attempt to prove that " none have the power of giving the 
Divine immortalizing spirit, since the Apostles, but only the 
bishops," who, as their successors, inherit their power. Dis- 
senters, of course, are left in a most unenviable position, and 
Dodwell bestows upon them his kind animadversion and com- 
miseration, comparing them to persons dangerously ill, who 
ai*e most unwise not to heed even the unwelcome counsel of 
the physician. In addressing them, he assumes the vital point 
of his argument as placed beyond dispute, drawing his evi- 
dence, however, not from the facts of man's nature and 
condition, but from his interpretation of the Scriptures and 
passages of Justin Martyr, Tatian, Tertullian, and others. 
The display of learning is ostentatious, but much of it is 
devoted to establishing the facts of ancient belief, and not to 
any application of truths of natural science or philosophy, 
or any proper survey of the moral system. The views of 
Dodwell had been presented in a previous publication on 
" Marriages," but his " Epistolary Discourse " roused public 
attention far more extensively, and called forth several 
replies. 

One of these was by that student of Oriental antiquities, 
Edmund Chishull, who published (1706) "A Charge of Heresy 
Against Dodwell's Discourse, etc." This was published at 
about the same time with Dr. John Turner's " Justice Done 
to Human Souls, in a Short View of Mr. Dodwell's late book." 
In 1707 appeared "Human Souls Naturally Immortal," trans- 
lated from a Latin manuscript by S. E., with a Recommenda- 
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tory Preface by Jeremy Collier. In the same year, Thomas 
Milles, recently transferred from the Greek Professorship at 
Oxford to the Bishopric of Waterford, published " The Natu- 
ral Immortality of the Soul asserted and proved from the 
Scriptures and First Fathers, in answer to Mr. Dodwell." At 
about the same time, Dr. Whitby sent forth "Eeflections 
upon some Assertions and Opinions of Mr. Dodwell, contained 
in a book, etc" Another publication of this date (1707) was 
by the noted mystic, John Norris, and bore the title of " A 
Philosophical Discourse concerning the Natural Immortality 
of the Soul, Occasioned by Mr. Dodwell's late Epistolatory 
Discourse." 

In his " Justice Done to Human Souls," Dr. Turner meets 
Dodwell's argument on the grounds of reason. Scripture, and 
the opinions of the Christian Fathers. As to the latter, he 
shows that in their use of terms they sometimes employed the 
. word immortality as equivalent to eternity, or, a^ least, as in- 
dicating, according to Platonic usage, an immortality past, 
as well as an immortality to come. In this sense it is admit- 
ted that Justin Martyr, Irenseus and others, did, indeed, deny 
it. Sometimes, also, the word is used as a synonym for bless- 
edness, especially where sin is spoken of as the death of the 
soul. In this case, also, immortality was denied, as happiness 
was denied, to the hopelessly impenitent. But from the very 
context of passages cited by Dodwell, it is shown that the 
writers named, as well as Athenagoras, Clement, Lactantius, 
etc., actually asserted the continued conscious existence of the 
soul, after the dissolution of the body. 

Of the argument from Scripture, we need only say that it 
turns upon what Dr. Turner claims to be the correct and proper 
interpretation of language employed in 1 Cor. xv. But it is 
claimed that Dodwell's opinion is untenable on grounds of 
reason, since it leaves indeterminate, and gives no rule to 
determine, what part of mankind are immortal, and what not. 
Nor is this all, for the principle asserted by Dodwell, which 
supposes the heathen left to an absolute mortality, is incon- 
sistent with the justice of God. . The wicked, by death, after 
all their crimes, for which the present state secures no retribu- 
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tion, will meet with no proper recompense. The very idea 
of a judgment, where the good and evil receive their respect- 
ive sentences and allotments, most be dismissed. Indeed, the 
natural mortality of the soul is so paradoxical, that from hence 
we may observe with what tender care and caution, men should 
bring the notions and opinions of the old philosophers to the 
revelation of the New Testament." Mr. Dodwell had " been 
BO long and so familiarly acquainted with the Pythagorean and 
Platonic Philosophy, that the Apostles are not only supposed 
by him to deliver all their doctrines in Platonic phrase and 
words, but, moreover, the notions and opinions of the heathen 
philosophers must be set up as the proper guides and directors 
to find out the true meaning of the Holy Scriptures." The 
result shows that " not every one who retires from the world 
to a solitary, recluse, monkish life, spent in a great measure 
among the Platonists and Fathers, always makes the best use 
of them." It manifests also " how different a thing much 
reading is itom close and clear thinking." ^ 
There is no such tone of personal taunt or exultation in 
" Human Souls Naturally Immortal," which, but for the title, 
we might suppose written rather with exclusive reference to 
Locke's speculations, than with any regard for Dodwell's argu- 
ments. Collier, in his preface, has his eye evidently upon 
Locke, remarking that "if the idea of matter is complete 
without thinkings if there is no such faculty to be found 
about it; if there must be a sovereign power superadded, 
before anything of thought can emerge, it follows evidently 
from Locke's concession, that a Being capable of thinking, 
must be of a nobler and quite different kind from matter and 
motion." The author of the treatise. Collier remarks, " has 
gone to the bottom of the question." He indeed avows it his 
design " to prove the immortality of our souls, by arguments 
taken from philosophy and the natural light of reason," 
assuming, meanwhile, that the infallible testimonies of Scrip- 
ture " are so clear that they will admit of no doubtful en- 
quiry." 

Of the twelve arguments of the treatise, the first is taken 
from the nature of the rational soul, which, neither in its pro- 
duction or operation, depends on matter, rising, indeed, to 
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clearer conception and greater power as it is released from the 
clog of sense and sensual things, receiving all sorts of imma- 
terial ideas, surviving bodily decay, and, through the will, 
making the body its mere instrument. These considerations 
are supplemented by some of Plato's arguments. 

Pursuing his theme, the author of the treatise notes that 
" the capacity of our understanding is infinite and unsatiable, 
so that the more it knows, the more it desires to know " — an 
appetite we cannot suppose to have been bestowed in vain. 
It climbs, by a necessity of its nature, from cause to cause, 
aspiring to a state above the dungeon of the body, wliere the 
soul is with its earthly clog, is hindered from " discovering 
abstracted natures," and where, according to a passage quoted 
from William of Paris, " it walks, as it were, through the con- 
densed darkness of a subterranean mine, by the help of a 
small, dim taper," and "seduced by its dull light, acquires 
more falsehood than truth." The will, moreover, lias a natu- 
ral appetite for the greatest good. The soul's free-will " is a 
sort of infinite power." It overrules natural inclination. It 
is not wholly dependent on the body or its dispositions, and, 
freed from the society of matter, by what natural agent can 
it sujffer ? 

The cravings of the soul after fame, glory, knowledge, hap- 
piness and the Supreme Good, indicate its ultimate end. It 
has a natm*al desire for immortality. This is peculiar to man, 
and may be accounted an argument for a peculiar destinyJ 
The understanding, moreover, pierces beyond the senses. It 
defines, divides, orders, distinguishes, judges, corrects the 
reports of sense, passes back of, and above them, and abstracts 
from matter ; reflects upon itself and its own acts, as con- 
joined with will and memory; rises to the conception of 
spiritual objects, and becomes more perfect in itself as it is 
withdrawn from sense. 

The soul cannot derive its original from matter, or owe its 
being to the body. It is allied to God and celestial spirits. 
Material agents can impress nothing upon it, or destroy it. 
It is uncompounded of parts, has no contrarieties within it, 
and cannot be separated by corruption. 

Moreover, the nature of man fits him for reward and 
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punishment. A just ruler will see justice done, and virtue 
rewarded, and vice punished. But to this end a future 
existence is essential. This is required also by the ultimate 
design of man's creation, since complete peace, delight, and 
satisfaction are unattainable in this life, and can be attained 
only through the clearest knowledge of the truth, and intense 
love and enjoyment of the supreme good. Amid the evil of 
the present world, all this is impracticable. 

But the opinion of the mortality of the soul is helpful to 
vice, and prejudicial to virtue. It would encourage lust and 
pomp and vain indulgence. It would pervert the very nature 
and scope of virtue, so as to render these the proper objects 
of pursuit. It must, therefore, be rejected as false. Accord- 
ing to William of Paris, it destroys the very foundations of 
all religion and honesty. 

As we can suppose nothing to be an enemy to itself, and as 
sense "and appetite are in conflict with reason, this opposition 
can properly end only in the triumph of reason, which does 
not follow the nature of the body, but demands another state 
to be allowed it, remote from body. 

The common consent of mankind constitutes the eleventh 
argument. The twelfth is threefold — that the opinion of the 
soul's inmiortality is to be received rather than the contrary, 
because* of its "greater security," because "it carries with it 
greater advantage and perfection," and because "it brings 
• greater dignity to the soul." " We shoidd choose rather to 
be like Ood and angels than beasts, that from such a belief 
we might strive to resemble them, and aspire to heavenly 
performances and the contemplation of divine things." 

This treatise is remarkable for the fact that the argument 
is conducted exclusively on the grounds of reason, and is 
presented with a minuteness unprecedented in the period to 
which it belongs. Though it makes no reference to Dodwell, 
and was probably written before his book appeared, it was 
issued contemporaneously with Turner's reply." * 

In 1708, Dodwell replied to his assailants, of whom Dr. 
Samuel Clarke was the most conspicuous, if not the most able. 

* The appreciation of the treatise by some reader of the last century, is shown 
by the manuscript annotation at the close, in my copy of it — " These arguments 
are like Solomon's mighty men, armed with bucklers and shields.'' 
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The title of Clarke's work was, "A Letter to Mr. Dodwell; 
wherein all the arguments in his ' Epistolary Discourse,' etc., 
are particularly answered, and the judgment of the Fathers 
concerning that matter truly represented." This went rapidly 
through several editions. Dodwell issued first "A Prelimi- 
nary Defence of the Epistolatory Discourse Concerning the 
Distinction between Soul and Spirit " (1707). This was fol- 
lowed the next year by " The Natural Mortality of Human 
Souls Clearly Demonstrated from the Holy Scriptures and the 
Concurrent Testimonies of the Primitive Fathers, with an 
Appendix consisting of a Letter to Mr. John Norris of 
Bemerton, and an Expostulation relating to the Late Insults 
of Mr. Clarke and Mr. Chishull." Norris replied in " A Let- 
ter to Mr. Dodwell, concerning the Immortality of the Soul 
of Man, in Answer to One from Him ; being a Further Pur- 
suance of the Philosophical Discourse" (1709). Chishull also 
published " Some Testimonies of Justin Martyr set in a True 
and Clear Light as they relate to Mr. Dodwell's Unhappy 
Question Concerning the Immortality of the Soid." 

But an ally of Dodwell appeared in the person of Joseph 
Pitts, who issued anonymously, as " A Presbyter of the Church 
of England," " 'H x^^^^ doBeXaa^ that is. The Holy Spirit the 
Author of Immortality ; or, Immortality a Peculiar Grace of 
the Gospel ; no Natural Ingredient of the Soul : proved from 
the Holy Scriptures and Fathers, against Mr. Clarke's Bold 
Assertion of the Soul's Natural Immortality." The treatise 
not only replied to Clarke, but contained animadversions on 
Chishull ftid Whitby. The treatise of Chishull, above-men- 
tioned, was in part a reply to Pitts, who promptly issued (1708) 
"A Defence of the Animadversions," following it, anony- 
mously, with " Immortality Preternatural to Human Souls, 
etc.," in which he defended Dodwell from Clarke, in the issue 
between them as to the testimony of the Fathers. Dodwell 
himself returned to the charge in " The Scripture Account of 
Eternal Eewards or Punishments of All that Hear the Gospel, 
etc.," in which he went over much the same ground he had 
previously traversed, including the discoveries of " the best 
philosophers," and the " improvements made by the^ revela- 
tion of the Gospel." 
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Clarke continued the controversy until, in 1718, his " Let- 
ter to Dodwell" was republished (fifth edition), with four De- 
fences of it appended, together with Keflections on Toland's 
"Amyntor." He particularly relied upon the following 
arguments as incontrovertible : " That the soul cannot pos- 
sibly be material, is moreover demonstrable from the single 
consideration even of bare matter and consciousness itself. 
For, matter being a divisible substance, consisting always of 
separable, nay, of actually separate and distinct parts; 'tis 
plain, unless it were essentially conscious, in which case every 
particle of matter must consist of innumerable separate and 
distinct consciousnesses, no system of it in any possible com- 
position or division can be an individual conscious being. . . . 
How can their being disposed in any possible system, make 
them one individual conscious being ? If you suppose God by 
TTifl infinite power superadding consciousness to the united 
particles, yet still, those particles, being really and neces- 
sarily as distinct beings as ever, cannot be themselves the 
subject in which that individual consciousness inheres ; but 
the consciousness can only be superadded by the addition of 
something, which in all the particles must still itself be but 
one individual being. The soul, therefore, whose power of 
thinking is undeniably one individual consciousness, cannot 
possibly be a material substance." 

This argument Clarke defends against all possible objections. 
At every point he makes good his positions. As a contro- 
versialist, he was more than a match for Dodwell, or his 
famous second — soon to be mentioned. His icjpa of the 
" indiscerptibility " of the soid was accepted by Bishop But- 
ler in his " Analogy," and it seems impossible that Dr. Chal- 
mers could have carefully perused Clarke's part in this con- 
troversy, and yet have spoken slightingly, as he has done, of 
the argument of Butler, in his " Prelections." It is true that 
Whiston had plausible grounds for taking exception to 
Clarke's style of a priori reasoning in his Boyle Lectures. 
He relates the incident of his once asking him how lie ven- 
tured into such subtilities, of metaphysical and abstract rea- 
sonings. Whiston was in his garden at the time, and taking 
up a nettle or some like contemptible weed, told him that 
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that weed contained better argument for tlie Being and 
Attributes of God than all his metaphysics. Clarke confessed 
it to be so, but alleged for himself that since such philoso- 
phers as Ilobbes and Spinoza had made use of that kind of 
snbtilities against^ he thought proper to show that the like 
way of reasoning might be better made use of on the side of 
religion. Whiston allowed that there was some weight in the 
reason, and an equal justification might be found in the case . 
of his controversy with Dodwell. 

On some accounts, we may regret that Clarke had not met 
a more able, though less learned, adversary. Locke was his 
real antagonist, but death had removed him from the sc^ne, 
and what would have been his task, devolved upon weaker 
hands. Locke and Clarke would have been rival combatants 
worthy of one another — Locke more comprehensive, possibly 
more exhaustive on some points, but Clarke the more adroit, 
and, on the whole, the better read and furnished of the two. 
But there was no Locke to step in where Dodwell had failed, 
and Clarke, with his already high reputation, bore off the 
credit of victory in the conflict. 

But a name of considerable note, not hitherto mentioned, 
becomes prominent in connection with the discussion between 
Dodwell and Clarke. This was Anthony Collins (1676-1729), 
educated at Cambridge, and a law student in the Temple, but 
subsequently, with a distaste for the legal profession, applying 
himself to general literary pursuits. He cultivated the ac- 
quaintance and maintained a correspondence with Locke, for 
some years before the death of the philosopher, by whom he 
was greatly esteemed. Locke credited him with " a true re- 
gard to truth," and a soul enriched by " truth and friend- 
ship," and spoke of him as a friend, enlightened about the 
highest speculations, with whom he might converse. It is 
doubtful whether prolonged intercourse with Collins would 
have confirmed these favorable prepossessions. 

Collins' first publication was anonymous, " An Essay Con- 
cerning the Use of Reason in Propositions, the Evidence 
whereof depends upon Human Testimony" (1707). He was • 
naturally attracted to a controversy in which Clarke was vig- 
orously assailing a proposition which Locke had put forth, and 
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elaborately maintained against the learning and the logic of 
Stillingfleet. He saw that Dodwell, with whom, but for his 
single doctrine which he had borrowed from Locke and modi- 
fied and elaborated for his own purposes, he could have had 
little sympathy, was like to be worsted in the encounter, and 
we may credit to his chivabous regard for the memory of his 
friend, as well as his own materialistic sympathies, his inter- 
position in the controversy, as an ally of Dodwell. In 1707, 
therefore, he sent abroad, anonymously, "A Letter to the 
learned Mr. Henry Dodwell, containing some Remarks on a 
Pretended Demonstration of the Lnmateriality and Natural 
Lnmortality of the Soul, in Mr. Clarke's Answer, etc." To 
Clarke's " Defence," he returned a " Reply," noticing in a 
postscript Milles' " Answer to Dodwell ; " Clarke published 
his " Second Defence," and Collins rejoined with " Reflec- 
tions " upon it (1707). A " Third Defence " by Clarke was 
met by Collins' "Answer" (1708); Clarke's "Fourth D^ 
fence " eliciting no reply, and closing the controversy. 

Thus ended, for the time, a discussion marked by singular 
learning and ability on the part of those who participated in it. 
Locke, Bold, Dodwell, Pitts and Collins, though by no means 
accordant in their general views, or even in their specific pre- 
sentation of the question at issue, represented one side : on 
the other, likewise differing among themselves, were Stilling- 
fleet, Edwards, Chishull, Norris and Clarke. Nearly all that 
could be said on the subject was said and controverted. In 
the hands of Collins, the argument against the immateriality 
of the soul was ingeniously, if not ably, handled, but neither 
he nor any other writer of the day was equal to the task of 
coping with Dr. Clarke. The further he proceeded, the more 
entangled he became, either in his own unguarded concessions 
or inconsistencies, and the drift of much of his reasoning led 
inevitably to the denial of human liberty. This he was him- 
self fully aware of, and naturally, and almost necessarily, the 
next question to engage the attention of thoughtful minds, as 
Clarke laid down his pen, was the very one which Collins, 
shrinking from further collision with his old antagonist, called 
up for discussion. His " Philosophical Inquiry Concerning 
Human Liberty " appeared in 1715. 
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ORIGIN OP EVIL. BAYLE. LORD SHAFTESBURY. ARCH- 
BISHOP KING. LEIBNITZ. DR. JOHN CLARKE, GUR- 
DON. BERRIMAN. 

It is no more than might have been expected, that the old 
question of the origin of evil shonld be revived amid the con- 
troversies of the time, which involved so many kindred topics. 
It had commanded the attention of the ancient philosophers 
and the Christian Fathers, and in the history of the Church it 
becomes conspicuous in connection with the sect of the Mani- 
cheans. 

Lactantius reports the respective theories of the Epicureans 
and the Stoics.* Epicurus asserted that either God wishes to 
prevei^ evil, and cannot ; or He can, and will not ; or He 
neither will nor can, or He both can and will. In the first 
ease. He is weak and not omnipotent ; in the second, He is 
hateful ; in the third, He is both weak and hateful ; but in 
the fourth, we are led to ask. How, then, is evil possible ? So 
difficult did the question appear to some philosophers, that 
they were almost ready to surrender the doctrine of a divine 
Providence, and subscribe to the creed of Epicurus. 

The Academics, says Lactantius, were accustomed to ask, 
Why, if God made all things for the sake of men, are so many 
things found, in the sea and on land, opposed, hostile and 
mischievous to human welfare ? The answer of the Stoics is 
pronounced most senseless. They assert that the utility of 
many things pronounced pernicious, has not yet been discov- 
ered, but that, in process of time, it will be known. But what 
utility, asks Lactantius, can there be in mice, serpents, etc., 
which are troublesome and injurious to man ? They say the 
dust of the viper, reduced to ashes, will heal his wound. 

* De Ira DeL Ch. 18. 

(807) 
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How mucli better that the viper should not be, than that it 
should furnish a remedy against itself ! The better answer 
is, that when God made man in His image. He inspired him 
with wisdom, that he might subject all things to his dominion, 
and make himself master of all the commodities of the world. 
He set before him good and evil, because He had endowed 
him with wisdom to discern between them. The better can- 
not be chosen ; it cannot be known to be good ; unless there 
be at the same time the knowledge of the evil to be rejected 
and shunned. Wisdom is brought into exercise, only when 
the good and evil are before it. Countless blessings are 
granted man to enjoy, and so, also, evils are sent, of which he 
is to beware. If tiiere were no evil, no danger, nothing in- 
jurious, every occasion and necessity for human wisdom would 
be taken away. With good only in view, wtat need of re* 
flection, understanding, reason ? Men might always remain 
infants, and without experience. But mingle the bitter, the 
useless, the poisonous with what they have, and wisdom 
becomes a necessity. Man must be no more irrational — a 
mere child, but wise, experiencing that there is more of good 
and pleasure in wisdom, than of bitterness in the ills ctf life. 

Such was the solution offered by Lactantius. The Mani- 
cheans, as we have seen, following the teachings of the Persian 
Mani, or Manes, from whom they derived their name, and with 
him, blending Christianity with the religions of the ancient 
East, accepted, with slight modifications, the theory of Zoroas- 
ter. They held that an evil principle is at work in the whole 
creation, holding in bondage what is opposed to it, and what 
springs from the good principle. There is an incessant and 
abiding conflict, so that the evil of the world is positive, and 
has a positive source. Thus the benevolence of a good deity 
is vindicated at the expense of his supremacy and independ- 
ence. Toward this vindication, many, during later centuries, 
who would scarcely be classed as Manicheans, showed them- 
selves inclined. Among this number, at the period we have 
now reached, was Peter Bayle (1647-1706), whose literary 
celebrity gave a wide currency to his theological specula- 
tions. 

Educated as a French Protestant, but converted at an early 
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age to the Koman Catholic faith ; recanting his new views 
when they came in conflict with his reason, and engaging as a 
teacher in a Protestant seminary till it was closed by the royal 
edict of 1681 ; Bayle became an exile in Holland, where, by 
the publication of his " Journal " and his " Critical Diction- 
ary," his fame became European. The dictionary, in which to 
the brief text voluminous notes were appended, enabled him to 
pour forth, in connection with distinguished names of philoso- 
phers and teachers, the multifarious learning with which his 
mind was stored, or which he had collected from the most 
recondite sources. Here was a broad field in which his scep- 
ticism could expatiate at will. That scepticism was inveterate, 
and it was cherished. Its starting-point was that at which Des 
Cartes felt the necessity of laying the foundation of his struc- 
ture of positive knowledge. But Bayle felt no such necessity. 
He had passed through an experience that made him despair 
of certainty. When Des Cartes' speculations were attacked 
as heterodox/ by a F rench ecclesiastic, Bayle came forward to 
justify the theological critic, and then turned around to defend 
the truth, not the orthodoxy, of the philosopher. Such was the 
man who, in his dictionary, incurred the charge of being a 
champion of Manicheism, an accomplice of Pyrrho, or a sym- 
pathizer with Epicurus. 

But his offense was aggravated by his other speculations. 
The great comet of 1680 had occasioned wide-spread alarm. 
To combat the superstitious fears which it excited, Bayle pre- 
pared a letter for a public journal. The Censorship of Paris 
prevented its publication. It was enlarged and issued as a 
separate treatise. To many it appeared heretical and dan- 
gerous. It seemed to call in question the providence of God. 
It revived the problem of the origin of evil, without elucidat- 
ing it, or affording any satisfactory solution of it. Its scep- 
tical tendency was manifest, and, in connection with the 
dictionary, it seemed to demand public animadversion. 

Such animadversion was made by Archbishop King, in 1702. 
But before the theologian appeared, an English philosopher 
offered his solution of the •problem. Lord Shaftesbury, in his 
" Inquiry Concerning Virtue," had maintained that " to be- 
lieve that everythmg is governed, ordered, or regulated for 
39 
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thi by a designing principle or min-L necessarily good and 
j:^r:ninent, is to be a perfect Theist:" yet, ••if eveiytliing 
Tiii-b. exists lie aoconiing to a gooil order, and for the besij 
ti-Eri of :ie>&seity there is no such thing as real ill in the 
niTcTSr — n >thing ell with respect to the whole. 

Ut-:<i tiese hints, not impn>l>ahly, as well as with direct 
T^Zi:T^Zjr=r^ t.> Bayle, Dr. Willi:un King, Archbishop of Dublin, 
to <»n5tnict his ebborate and fiunons work " On 
ti-r •iTljin 'if Et-H" *De Or'j,\^ J/f .'•"», which was published 
zz. 17 i: 1*. Ihivlin. and republished at London in the same 
7-=-L7. 11-=: '^-^ir* by establishing the existence of God, adopt- 
zz^ tlr rr.-=-:h'>L followed siil^tantially two years bter by Dr. 
Sin-rl rivrke, in his R.\vle Lectures. Fn^m the attributes 
-if G- >i — Li-? m-r-ril following necessarily f n^m his natural — ^he 
—err^i izjiZ G.>1 made the world as well as it could be 
n^lr ' y tLe highest p<»wer. wis^ioni and goodness*" E^-ils he 
cl-rtr?. -t-rl into thiee kinds, those of imj>?rfection, natural 
ci-i :z.'.TjL After pointing out the difficulty springing from 
tLr exi5tri.ce of evil, the inadmissibility of the Manichean 
tl^.rr. &r:i the perplexity which investt\i the pn;»blem, he 
t::i>? things do not exist of themselves, but are 
■iTHjaT'i-L tl-ry m::st be necessarily imperfect, iuid the degree of 
tl^eir iir.i-er:V'rI :a must be detenuincii by the pleasure of 
G'>i. Tirir origin from matter is the source of natural evils, 
fcs tlrir i-rT«en lent creation and ncivssary limitation are of im- 
wrft-i-'iin. To afSrm that matter might have l>een l>etter 
arrsc^i or istributevl, is an uuwarrautevi assertion, since we 
caiJi>t th i-r.-ugtily understand the pn^sont system and its rela- 
tions. TLe earth is but a wluvl in the mcv^hanism of the uni- 
verse, nor is it made for man alone. .V soul united to matter 
can move i: only in ac^vrvlance with material tvnditions and 
laws, anvi by t^ieso the Kvly is corruptible and dissolvable. The 
gijul must sympathise with the Ivvlv tv> which it is unitetl, and 
its first care must l>e to prtvcrvc it fixMU harm. To this end, 
the sense of pain, well as the iln^ul of ileath, is mvessary. 
Without the sensibilities and passions tlmnigh which suffering 
is possible, the univH\ oi soul and IhhIv could not long be pre- 
serveil. l>ut the in^H^wenicnces thus occasioneil could not 
have been avoivlcvl, unless givatcr weiv incurnxi. Evils, 
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therefore, inseparable from the good, are tolerated by God. 
The necessary waste of the body requires to be repaired by 
food, but there would be no security for this without the pangs 
of hunger. Food soon corrupts, and requires continuous labor 
for its supply. Some animals could not have existed except 
on the terms of being food for others. No arrangement of 
the world in respect to the sun could have made all parts of it 
equally habitable or productive. The number of animals must 
be proi)ortioned to their food; nor can man complain of 
deserts, since the hundredth part of mankind that might live 
upon the earth, does not yet inhabit it. 

That men are bom weak and helpless, is expedient for their 
social training. The extension of life by propagation, although 
it implies death, best accords with the laws of nature. Brutes 
are not tortured by the fear of dissolution, and, that men are, 
is a sign that the present life is a prelude to a better. Pains 
and diseases follow from the fact that bodies are liable to dis- 
solution. The contrariety of things, including poisons and 
noxious qualities, could not be removed without taking away 
motion, or producing greater evil. If wild beasts or venomous 
creatures multiply, or deserts are made by war or indolence, 
man is in fault, and these things are of the nature of punish- 
ment, or possibly subserve some useful end. 

The necessary condition of man's birth as an infant, sub- 
jects hiTTi to the imperfections of ignorance and lack of ex- 
perience. Human understanding is that of a creature. It is 
necessarily limited, and this limitation forces us to act upon 
conjecture, and renders us liable to mistakes. From these 
mistakes we could not always be guarded, without a violence 
done to nature. Nor do they necessarily render us miserable. 
If they occur without our fault, they are rarely pernicious. 
Our knowledge is adapted to our state, and, in full view of 
that state, we prefer life to death. The errors into which we 
fall by our own fault are moral evils. 

The universe is a vast organized aggregate of parts, each of 
which is to be judged with reference to the whole. Natural 
evil comes from the very nature of created beings, and could 
not be avoided without a contradiction. The evils which 
spring from man's depravity are permitted and justified by 
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their relation to the good of the universe, and of man him- 
self. In a fallen state, man needs their discipline. 

Moral evil springs from human choice. But man is free in 
his choice, and is responsible for it. His appetites can impel 
him only to what is agreeable. The pleasant, the profitable, the 
honest, or the absolutely good, are set before men. To deny 
that they are free to choose between these, is to plunge into 
countless absurdities. It is to deny the possibility of hulnan 
happiness, since it is made to depend on what is not in our 
power. Though the will follows some judgment of the un- 
derstanding, still it is not necessarily determined by it. 

We can conceive of a power, between which and its objects 
there is naturally no other agreeableness than what arises from 
the power itself. Such a power, communicated to man, ren- 
ders him self-active. He is not determined by chance or 
necessity, but is the cause of his own actions, and, with an im- 
perfect understanding, he may still be happy, so long as he can 
distinguish between possibilities and impossibilities, things 
agreeable or disagreeable, since the power he has may control 
his appetites, and can be subdued by none. 

It is a fact, moreover, that we impute our actions to 
ourselves. Hence we distinguish between misfortunes and 
crimes. We are conscious of our liberty. We can deny our 
appetites. We can, in a manner, change the nature of things, 
by the obstinacy of our choice. Evil can be substituted for 
good, falsehood for truth. Errors of understanding may 
spring from depraved election, rather than cause it. The vio- 
lence of passions may have the same origin. The principle of 
freedom in choice is thus vindicated. Yet it is attended with 
this evil, viz., the power to sin. It is, however, the noblest 
in our nature. The greatest happiness will consist in the 
exercise of it. He that is free to choose, may always please 
himself. He can modify his choice, and make it conform to 
the fitness of things. Ho may be disturbed by the natural 
appetites and care of the body, in this present state, so that his 
happiness is imperfect. 

Things may be chosen which are impossible, or inconsistent, 
or beyond the power of him that elects, or which are already 
pre-occupied by another's choice, or which tend to natural 
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evil. This choice may be made tlirough culpable ignorance, 
negligence, too great indulgence in the exercise of election, 
obstinacy, habit, or appetite. Yet, the evils that follow are 
not necessary. They do not have any necessary connection 
with a free nature, nor are they any advantage to it. Why, 
then, if neither necessary or useful, were they permitted ? 

Without free agents, the system of nature would have been 
imperfect. To restrain them in their choice could not be 
effected without violence done to nature. Thinking beings 
can be happy only as they are free. To interpose to prevent 
wrong choice, would be to dispense with laws and violate the 
order on which the constancy of the world depends. It would 
take away the consciousness of freedom. It would neither be 
agreeable to God nor useful to us. 

Prayer seems, indeed, to imply the exjtectation that God 
will interpose to suspend the operation of the laws of nature. 
But the actions of free beings will produce a contingency in 
material things, and the assistance which God gives the soul 
is under laws as certain as those of the natural world. 

After other remarks, the essay closes with an examination 
of certain objections of a miscellaneous character, and a vin- 
dication of the power and goodness of God. An appendix 
discusses the question why God made laws when he knew 
they would not be observed, and also the justice of rewards 
and punishments, including those which are eternal. 

This work of Archbishop King was republished abroad, 
and was commented upon by Bayle and Leibnitz. A transla- 
tion of it into English, with the author's annotations on 
points that had been questioned, was published by Edmund 
Law in 1732. The text and annotations together take a very 
wide range of discussion, and bear directly upon many of the 
topics discussed in the theological literature of the day. 

In his "Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
God" (1704), Dr. Samuel Clarke, after endeavoring to recon- 
cile human liberty with divine foreknowledge, adverts to the 
question of the Origin of EvU. Here his position, in 
his own words, is, that " liberty implying a natural power 
of doing evil as well as good ; and the imperfect 
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nature of finite beings making it possible for them to 
abuse this their liberty, to the actual commission of 
evil ; and it being necessary to the order and beauty of 
the whole, and for displaying the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator, that there should be different and various degrees of 
creatures, whereof consequently some must be less perfect 
than others; hence there necessarily arises a possibility of 
evil, notwithstanding that the Creator is infinitely good. In 
short, thus : All that we call evil, is either an evil of imper- 
fection, as the want of certain faculties and excellencies which 
other creatures have ; or natural evil, as pain, death, and the 
like; or moral evil, as all kinds of vice. The first of these is 
not properly an evil." A deficiency in powers and faculties 
is an evil to any creature no more than their never haying 
been created would have been. The second kind of evil is 
either a necessary consequence of the former, or it is counter- 
poised in the whole, with as great or greater good ; or it is to 
be regarded as of the nature of punishment, in which case it 
is a necessary consequence of moral evil. 

As to this last, it arises wholly from the abuse of liberty, 
given for other purposes, and designed to contribute to the 
order and perfection of creation. In this case, it is that all 
sorts of evils have entered the world, yet without prejudice to 
the infinite goodness of the Creator and Governor thereof. 
We shall see that Dr. John Clarke, brother of Samuel, subse- 
quently elaborated this general scheme, and made it the basis 
of his sermons at the Boyle Lecture. 

Leibnitz, as we have seen, had commented on the work of 
Archbishop King. But his independent speculations, as well 
as criticisms, deserve our notice. He had visited England, 
and was familiar with its controversies. In its literature and 
philosophy he took a deep interest, and nothing connected 
with the question of the "Origin of Evil" seems to have 
escaped his notice. lie had read the controversy between 
Bramhall and Hobbes. He had paid attention to the specula- 
tions of Locke, and he criticised with acuteness, if not with 
justice, the essay of Archbishop King. He noted as its great 
defect, the failure in the last chapter to apply to moral evil 
the same simple principle which had been vindicated with 
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reference to physical evil, viz., that only so much evil had 
been admitted as could not have been avoided, without the 
sacrifice of more than equivalent good. Benevolence, there- 
fore, requiring the greatest possible sum of good, required a 
system from which certain evils could not be excluded. All 
things considered, this is the best world possible ; and this is 
the fundamental position of the ^'Essaia de Theodicee aur la 
BonU de Dim^ aur la Liberie de VHomme^etaur VOrigine du 
Maip published at Amsterdam in 1710. 

The work was undertaken by Leibnitz at the request of the 
Princess Sophia, subsequently Queen of England, in reply to 
Boyle, although he incurred the charge of accepting rather 
than refuting the views of his predecessor. By himself, it 
was regarded as his great work. Against Bayle, who denied 
no Christian doctrines, but remitted them to the sphere of 
faith, and accounted the attempt to establish them by reason, 
or to solve the problem of evil, as preposterous, Leibnitz 
asserted the union of reason and faith. He never wavers in 
his convictions that there is a righteous goodness which must 
triumph in the end ; that this is in entire harmony with an 
order running through the whole scheme of things, in which 
human freedom, instead of being crushed, is involved and 
developed. 

Here we have the Optimism of Leibnitz. All that is 
logically possible is not practicable. The perfection of the 
world is limited by the necessary imperfection of dependent 
and finite being ; yet particular irregularities and defects do 
not detract from the harmony of the great whole. The king- 
doms of nature and grace are in entire accord. The conse- 
quences of sin and virtue are made sure by the ordinances of 
nature. No possible world could have been constructed which 
would, on the whole, have been preferable to this. Thus 
evil is made incidental to the scheme which aims at the heat 
results. 

Subsequent publications enable us to view the Optimism of 
Leibnitz in its relations to his philosophy, while defining his 
position as a follower of Des Cartes. In 1717 appeared the 
correspondence between him and Dr. Samuel Clarke. Frag- 
ments also of Leibnitz's doctrines are scattered in his numer- 
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ons occasional publications, including reviews, letters, prefaces 
and introductions. There was no important topic in philos- 
ophy, morals, or religion, discussed in his day, in which he 
did not take a deep interest, or upon which he did not make 
some comment. Bom at Leipsic, his subsequent career, 
alternating between diplomacy and study, introduced him to 
the acquaintance of his most eminent contemporaries in Ger- 
many, England and France. Some of his fundamental prin- 
ciples, especially the distinction between matter and spirit, so 
radically opposed to Locke's theory of the possibility of think- 
ing matter, had been derived from Des Cartes, to whose 
school Leibnitz may be said to belong. But connected with 
this doctrine was his theory of " monads," in which he seemed 
to go even beyond Locke, in the positiveness of his assump- 
tions, conceding to all matter, to each indivisible atom or 
" monad," something analogous to the soid in the body. 

In Leibnitz's view, says Carriere,* " neither is the soul only 
consciousness, nor the body only extension. The soul is the 
inner, the body the outer, phase of the ego^ so that both are 
thus elements of one and the same being. This being is 
individual, peculiar, distinct from all others. The universe 
is a system of such living, active, in-themselves-existing 
unities, or monads. The monads are not mere passive atoms, 
without qualities, but they bear a limitless fullness of life as 
a principle in themselves ; and make this real, by an activity 
of their own. Their unity remains the controlling and 
formative property through all manifold development and 
change. No power is lost; it maintains itself in all vicis- 
situdes, or changes in forms of activity." " Everywhere in 
the world," says Schwegler, " there is to Liebnitz life, Hving 
individuality, and living connection of individualities. The 
monads are not dead, as mere extended matter is. They are 
self-subsistent, self-identical, and indeterminable from without ; 
considered in themselves, however, they are to be thought as 
centres of Hving activity, living mutation. As the human 
soul, a monad of elevated rank, is never, even when uncon- 
scious, free from the action of at least obscure thought and 

* Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Culturent wickeluDg und die Idcalc der 
Menschheit Von Moriz Carriere. Vol. IV., p. 13. 
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will, 80 every other monad undergoes continually a variety of 
modifications or conditions of being, correspondent to its own 
proper quality. Everywhere there is movement ; nowhere is 
there dead rest. And, as it is with the human soul, which 
sympathizes with all the varying states of nature, which 
mirrors the universe, so it is with the monads universally. 
Each — and they are infinitely numerous — ^is also a mirror, a 
centre of the universe, a microcosm. Everything that is, or 
happens, is reflected in each, but by its own spontaneous power, 
through which it holds ideally in itself, as if in germ, the 
totality of things." * The monads may be said to have a life 
of their own, that consists in a continuous sequence of per- 
ceptions responding to all the changes in the universe. 

Thus, Leibnitz is prepared to assert that "every single 
substance is naturally endued with perception " f — its percep- 
tions representing to it "its own body, and by the same 
means the whole universe, according to the point of view 
proper to that single substance." By this theory, he assumes 
to vindicate what he calls his " system of pre-established 
harmony" between soul and body. That these mutually 
affected each other, was the opinion of Scholastic philosophers ; 
but Leibnitz holds, with Des Cartes, that " thought and ex- 
tended substance have no connection with each other, and 
differ toio rjeneroP Li his notion of substance, he approached 
the position of Spinoza. In his view it was energy in general, 
uncreated, indestructible, unlimited, yet individualized in the 
form of souls or monads. God is the original Monad, ^nd 
from Him are derived all individual substances, which to- 
gether constitute the created universe. All else is but 
unsubstantial, phenomenal, and the real existence both of 
space and time is denied — the point upon which principally 
turned the controversy between Leibnitz and Clarke. 

Whatever perfection belongs to the derived monads, is from 
God. Their imperfection springs out of the limitation of 
their own nature. Each of them, perceiving and striving to 
accomplish its own aims, perceives and strives also to accom- 
plish, by vu-tue of a pre-established harmony of things, the 
aims of the infinite whole, reflecting itself, like a mirror, the 
* Schwcgler's His. of Phil., Leibnitz. f CoUectlon of Papers, etc., 395. 
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totality of things, or like an eye, looking at the whole crea- 
tion, from its particular point of view. 

But this ^'pre-established harmony is sustained not only 
generally to the universe as a "whole, but specially also to other 
particular monads, along with which they constitute such 
totalities as men, animals, and plants. Each organized body, 
conformable to some plan, even in its minutest parts, is a 
kind of divine machine, which has its ruling enielecJieia or 
soul. There is no movement in the body, voluntary or 
involuntary, which is not represented in the mind, so that the 
changes in the body and the perceptions of the soul exactly 
correspond, since each acts in accbrdance with its own laws, 
directing each to the same end. Bodies are moved by 
efficient, souls by final causes ; yet, as united, they move, like 
two clocks mysteriously adjusted together, in a pre-established 
and eternal harmony." 

Early in his career, Leibnitz had been summoned to refute 
Des Cartes, and we find him in more mature years, rejecting 
some of the principles of the French philosopher in an em- 
phatic manner. The latter had asserted that " matter is un- 
limited." " I don't think," adds Leibnitz, " that he has been 
sufficiently confuted." Even granting this, however, he will 
not concede that it follows that the existence of matter is 
necessary or eternal.* No more will he admit, with Des 
Cartes, that the principles of geometry were established by 
the arbitrary will of God, since " even the Divine Mind can- 
not think except in accordance with these universal laws." f 

In his " Theodicee,^^ as we have seen, Leibnitz vindicates 
the order of the world, as for the best. " If there were not a 
best among all the worlds that were possible to have been 
made, God would not have made any at all." That he has 
made the present, argues its relative perfection. AU that 
is logically possible, is not practically possible, and the perfec- 
tion of this world was limited by the degree of perfection 
belonging to the monads, which had claims in the mind of 
God proportioned to their grade of excellence. Particular 
irregularities and defects do indeed exist, but they do not 
affect the harmony of the great whole. Apparent disorder 

* CoUection c£ Papers, 183. f Mackle's Life of Llebnitz, 137. 
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may be resolved into a regular plan. This view of tilings 
justifies the wisdom and goodness of God, as the architect of 
the universe and the ruler of aU intelligence. 

Beside all this, if being is to be individualized, it must be 
limited, and it is limited in the plan of God. "Without limits 
or imperfections, there could be no definite powers, no in- 
dividuality, no freedom : man must take the right stand-point, 
and then he will see pain and suJSering to be but the shades 
in the picture, the dissonances in the music, which the perfec- 
tion of art cannot dispense with, which add to the charm of 
the whole. They are instrumental or subsidiary to good, as 
storms to purify the air and make the earth fruitful. They 
awaken power; without strife and opposition, there is no 
joy of victory. An act of iniquity led to the change of 
the Roman Constitution, and made it a world-ruling republic. 
Earthly calamity, moreover, is of short endurance, while 
souls are immortal. Death is only the passing over to a 
new life. " Bayle sees in the world only prisons and hos^ 
pitals, but there are many houses beside." God's wise good- 
ness willed the possibility of evil and wickedness, but only as 
the means and condition of good. "Without the spur of evil, 
there had been no moral worth, no freedom, no merit of right 
dealing. God allows the evil for the sake of the good. The 
world is a climax of development up to ever higher perfec- 
tion. Human blessedness does not consist in idle enjoyment 
or effortless attainment, but in a free, and yet pre-ordained 
activity, directed to right ends. 

Thus, harmonizing his philosophy and theology, his monads 
and his pre-established order, does Leibnitz propose to vindi- 
cate the wisdom and the goodness of God. He is far removed 
from all Manichean tendencies. Bayle's peculiar sympathy 
for this form of error, finds in him no place. There is no 
evil inherent in matter. Matter belongs to the Monad uni- 
verse, and is rather elevated toward the spiritual sphere than 
put in opposition with it. Each form of being has its own 
limitations, but these limitations are those which are for the 
good of the whole. The result of their combined working 
will be the consummation of goodness. 

The original force or energy {force et viguewr) " remains," 
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we are told,* " always in the world, and only passes from one 
part of matter to another, agreeably to the laws of nature, 
and the beautiful fore-established order. And I hold that 
when God works miracles, He does not do it in order to sup- 
ply the wants of nature, but those of grace. "Whoever thinks 
otherwise, must needs have a very mean notion of the wisdom 
and power of God." Through the originally established har- 
mony between the kingdom of nature and grace, all matter 
and physical forces will conspire to promote the plans of the 
supreme ruler of the celestial city of spirits. This world will 
be destroyed and renovated by ordinary natural agencies, at 
the precise time requisite for the punishment of the wicked 
and the reward of the just. The consequences of sin or vir- 
tue are assured by the ordinances of nature. All will work 
together for the good of those who, trusting in Providence, 
toil or endure, obediently and submissively, striving to fulfill 
the divine purpose. An aflFectionate faith in God is assured, 
by the very constitution of things, of .that foretaste of future 
felicity, which leaves the peace of the Stoics far behind. 
Present imperfection of knowledge implies imperfection of 
happiness, but it consists with steady advancement to new 
perfections and higher delights. 

Mackintosh has noted Leibnitz's agreement with Shaftes- 
bury in certain of his views in regard to virtue. " His man- 
ner of publication, perhaps, led him to these wide intuitions, 
as comprehensive as those of Bacon, of which he expressed 
the result as briefly and pithily as Hobbes." f " Right," says 
he, " is moral power ; obligation, moral necessity. ... A good 
man is he who loves all men as far as reason allows. Justice 
is the benevolence of a wise man. To love is to be pleased 
with the happiness of another, or, in other words, to convert 
the happiness of another into a part of one's own." 

The Boyle Lectures for 1719 and 1720 were preached by 
Dr. John Clarke (a brother of Dr. Samuel Clarke), who took 
as his theme the Origin of Evil. They go over much the 
same ground with the work of Archbishop Iving, avowedly 
combating the sceptical difficulties of Bayle, who felt the 
existence of evil under the government of one supremely per- 

* CoUection of Papers, 7. f Dis. on the Prog, of Eth. Phil, 
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feet Being, incomprehensible and inexplicable. Dr. Clarke 
exposes the absurdity of the Manichean theory, as well as the 
ignorance implied in the criticisms of those who, like King 
Alfonsus, have pretended to be able to show how the world 
might have been more wisely made. An infinite being could 
not be whoUy evil, since he would possess certain perfections 
of knowledge, wisdom and power inconsistent with absolute 
evil, while, unless infinite, he would necessarily be subordi- 
nate. Moreover, there is an inconsistency in supposing two 
infinite beings, alike omnipresent and eternal, since, as we 
can conceive one without the other, we thereby contradict the 
supposition of its being necessarily existing. 

Evil is a relative term, and must be judged of by reference 
to the end for which the system to which it belongs exists. 
It may be considered simply as imperfection, natural evil, as 
pain and disease, or storms and tempests ; and moral evil, or 
that which springs from human depravity. 

As to the first of these, the infinite complexity of the 
physical universe, as it is studied, reveals wise and kind 
design. Apparent defects are found to be more exact adapta- 
tions of things to their end. This point is profusely illus- 
trated by reference to physical phenomena. As to pain and 
Buffering, they may often be seen to be beneficently imposed. 
Hunger and weariness put men on seeking what is essential 
to continued existence. Sensation implies liability to suffer- 
ing ; yet, without this suffering, in the case of exposure, the 
body would soon perish. The result is, " either there must 
be no created beings at all, or they must be liable to some 
evils. . . . All that is reasonably to be expected, or agreeable 
to the notions we have of wisdom, is that there should be 
variety in the works of creation; that every part should 
be as perfect as it can be in its place ; that they should all 
be subservient to one another, and promote the good of tlie 
whole:' 

As to moral evil, certain irregularities in the moral world 
f oUow from the finite nature of things. Yet an analysis of 
the faculties and powers of the soul shows that each is indi- 
vidually good, and that whatever evil belongs to it, belongs 
to it as finite. It is subjected to moral law, and this is 
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required by its nature. If it violates that law, it is its own 
fault, and hence the cause of eveiy moral evil in the world is 
"the abuse of that liberty with which God endued every 
man." Yet this liberty is itseM an excellent gift. It is 
essential to rational life and its enjoyments. To withdraw 
it would degrade man to an animd or a machine. It will 
thus be seen that Dr. Clarke made little, if any, advance upon 
the scheme of Archbishop King. 

In his " Boyle Lectures," for 1721-2, Archdeacon Bramp- 
ton Gurdon, taking as his topic, " The Pretended Difficulties 
in Natural or Eevealed Eeligion no Excuse for Infidelity," 
took occasion to advert to moral evil as one of these difficul- 
ties. The atheist, he said, "can never show its existence to 
be a contradiction to the idea of goodness, till he can fully 
satisfy us that there can be no such being as a creature endued 
with a power over its own actions ; because, if that is possible, 
which the atheist cannot disprove, such a creature may most 
certainly make an ill use of that power, and involve itself in 
moral evil." Criticising Spinoza, who alone, in recent times, 
had proposed a regular scheme of atheism, he remarks that, 
"by substituting matter in the room of material substance, he 
•voided a difficulty, and took up with an impossibility." The 
Manichean theory is also discussed by the lecturer. 

Dr. "William Berriman, the Boyle Lecturer for 1730-'2, on 
" The Gradual Revelation of the Gospel," briefly adverted to 
the Origin of Evil as a mystery which imaided reason could 
not explain. If any were disposed to deny the distinction 
between natural and moral evil, they would find themselves 
puzzled to account for natural evils superadded as the punish- 
ment of what we reckon immoralities, consistently with the 
wisdom and perfection of the Creator. "With this conclusion, 
conceding that the reason of man is unequal to the solution 
of the great problem of the Origin of Evil, and that the light 
of revelation is requisite for it, the discussion of the subject 
by the Boyle lecturers terminates. 
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DEISTIC CONTROVEBSY. BHAFTESBTJBY. GILDON. TINDAL. 
COLLmS. TOLAin). MANDEVILLE. W00L8T0N. 

In 1699 a treatise, entitled "An Inquiry Concerning Vir- 
tue or Merit," was snrreptitiously published by Toland. The 
author of it was Lord Shaftesbury, grandson of the nobleman 
of the same name, with whom Locke was so intimately 
associated. Ho was yet but a young man, and seemed almost 
to scorn the political eminence which his birth and abilities 
assured to his ambition. But he was a man of large and 
careful culture, of well-trained and well-stored mind, a 
liberally-disposed statesman, and morally far above the stand- 
ard of his time. He was familiar with foreign languages 
and literature. He had traveled extensively on the continent. 
He had cultivated the acquaintance of its literati^ and was 
on intimate terms with Bayle and Le Clerc, whose latitudi- 
narian views he seems freely to have imbibed. 

The reproach heaped upon men like himself, or Locke, on 
the ground that they did not accept the orthodox interpreta- 
tions of Christian doctrine, seems to have been with him a 
leading motive in the writing of his essay. He did not 
deny the connection between virtue and religion, but asserted 
that a man charged with atheism might be a better man than 
one who professed theism. Everything depended on the 
kind of God, or Gods, that he accepted, and the natural effect 
of each kind of belief is traced by him in its bearings upon 
virtuous action. 

But the treatise of Lord Shaftesbury introduced incidentally 
other important topics, which ere long commanded wide atten- 
tion. His definition of virtue — as standing well affected 
toward the system of which one is a part, or having one's 
affections " right and entire, not only in respect to one's seK, 
but of society and the public" — ^led him to notice the relation 
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of the individual to the entire system to which he belonged, 
and to characterize that system as vast and complicated, and 
yet, at the same time, the best on the whole. Nothing could 
be pronounced iU, until it was seen to be such from its entire 
connections with a system so extended that the human mind 
was incompetent to comprehend it. Those passions that are 
characterized as selfish have their use, and without them the 
highest good of the whole could not be attained. He an- 
ticipated Butler, in asserting the existence of the unselfish 
affections, that have respect to the good of others. " The 
f atf ections of a creature towards the good of the species, or 
common nature, is as proper and natural to him, as it is to 
\ any (separate) organ, part, or member of an animal body." 

He noted also the fact which Butler emphasizes, that in cases 
] where human forethought would not suffice to guard against 
j a sudden danger, some instinct or passion is called into sudden 
: play ; the eye-lid spreads itself over the ball, before reason has 
Itime to act. 

He follows Aristotle, without naming him, in finding the 
sphere of virtue in the medium between two extremes of 
defect and excess ; vindicates, as Butler does, the presence in 
man's constitution of the passion which sometimes breaks 
forth in anger and resentment, or those other passions or 
appetites which are necessary to self-preservation, like hunger, 
which does not wait till too tardy recollection brings us to a 
sense of our need ; dwells emphatically upon those facts so 
\ vital to the moral system ; that virtue brings with it peace, 
confidence, hope ; and vice, disquiet, apprehension, terror. 
"Animosity, hatred, bitterness, is original misery and tor- 
ment." " These very passions through which men are vicious, 
j are of themselves a torment and disease." The pleasures of 
' the highest grade are mental, and there are very few which 
are not dependent in some way on social sympathy. To be 
pleased, ourselves, we mu&t share and communicate. We 
must go, as it were, out of ourselves. Our happiness depends 
largely " upon natural and good affections." No objects but 
those which are selected by the rule of virtue can long retain 
our esteem or love. Sensnal delights cloy, and end in nausea, 
disgust, misery. Conscience stands ever in the way of the 
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evil-doer. A sense of right and wrong is " as ^latural to ns as 
natural affection itself ; " it is " a first principle in our consti- 
tution and make." " Religious conscience supposes moral or 
natural conscience." When men know by it that they deserve 
ill, " suspicions and ill apprehensions must arise, with terrors, 
both of men, and of the Deity." From all these considera- 
tions, it is concluded that " virtue is the good, and vice the 
ill, of every one." It may also be remarked, as evidence of 
Shaftesbury's mental independence, that, united as he was to 
Locke by sympathy and old associations, and reverently as he 
must have regarded him, he dissented from him entirely 
on the subject of innate ideas. This dissent, indeed, was 
necessary to the maintenance of his own system. 

It wiU be readily perceived that on several points Shaftes- 
bury has anticipated Butler. In his ascription to the mind of . 
a moral sense, he prepared the way for Hutchinson. In his 
assertion, that " if everything which exists be according to a 
good order and for the best^ then of necessity there is no such 
thing as real ell in the universe — ^nothing ell with respect to 
the whole," he threw out a suggestion of the argument elabo- 
rated by Archbishop King on the " Origin of Evil," which 
was published three years later (1702). 

The immutability of moral distinctions is asserted in the 
spirit of the Platonic School of Cambridge. This is no more 
than might be expected from one who admired, commended, 
and prefaced for publication, the writings of Dr. Whichcote. 
Shaftesbury speaks of " eternal measure and immutable inde* 
pendent nature of worth and virtue." He employs language 
almost 'identical with that subsequently used by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, in- asserting, " If the will, decree, or law of God be said 
absolutely to constitute right and wrong, then are these latter 
words of no significancy at all." Thus, in Shaftesbury's treat- 
ise we find the germs of many thoughts which were elabo- 
rately presented in the treatises and discussions of the next 
generation. 

To much that he said, no exception could be taken. His 
somewhat elaborate examination of the relations of the selfish 
and social passions, and their place in the system to which 
they belong, showed that as a theist he believed in the moral 
40 
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excellence of the Deity, and had no sympathy either with the 
materialiflm, the necessity, or the theory of a state of nature 
as a state of war, advocated by Hohbes. A great gulf sepa- 
1 rated the two philosophers. Shaftesbury had been educated 
f under the influence of the Platonic school, to which his sym- 
' pathies inclined him. But he still came short of the orthodox 
standard. Of revelation he was suspiciously silent, while 
seeming to assume, rather than accept, its presentation of the 
Divine attributes. Moreover, he appeared to some, who were 
not disposed to do him more than justice, to be prepared to 
dispense with the sanctions of religion, and concede virtue a 
sufficient support without them. He denied the Wrtue or 
merit of good actions which were inspired simply by the fear 
of future punishment or the hope of reward, which could not 
be called " good affections" if they took the place, as motives, 
" of some better affection that should be a sufficient cause." 

These, and some other features of the treatise, rendered it 
obnoxious to criticism. In (1700) the year after its publica- 
tion, it was assailed by ITon. Robert Day, in a portion of his 
essay, "Free Thoughts in Defence of a Future State," in 
which he sought to demonstrate " that the consideration of 
future advantages is a just motive to virtue ; of future loss 
and misery, a powerful and becoming restraint of vice ; with 
occasional remarks on a book entitled * An Inquiry Concern- 
ing Virtue.' " 

Shaftesbury, by his rank as well as ability, made a deep 
impression upon what we may term the sceptical element of 
English thought. He gave a tone to the later Deism, which 
had not belonged to the Hobbesian philosophy, or the material- 
istic atheism which it had engendered. Tliat philosophy was 
fast passing out of notice. The interest which it had excited 
was very largely derived from its relation to the political 
theories of the age, and, with the Revolution of 1688, which 
placed William IH. on the throne, Hobbesism was politically 
obsolete. When Bishop Burnet suggested that the King held 
England by right of conquest, an indignation blazed forth in 
the English Parliament, which demanded that the obnoxious 
discourse be ignominiously burned by the hands of the public 
executioner. Locke had done his part in supplanting Hobbes' 
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original contract, wliicli favored absolute monarchy, by the 
" Social Contract," which, bo far as by Parliamentary asseiv 
tion was possible, was embodied in the English constitution. 
He had gone further. He had called away attention from a 
bald materiidism, with which pantheism and the soul's anni- 
hilation at death could alone logically consist, to the possi- 
bility of " cogitative matter," which he admitted to be im- 
probable, but which he held in connection with a firm faith in . 
the soul's immortality. 

The eflFect of the change was seen in Shaftesbury's treatise, 
and was confirmed by it. In 1705, Charles Gildon, who had 
edited Blount's posthumous works, partially recanted his for- 
mer views in connection with the publication of " The Deist's 
Manual; or, Kational Inquiry into the Christian Religion, 
with Some Animadversions on Hobbes, Spinoza, ^ The Oracles 
of Eeason,' (Coward's) ^ Second Thoughts,' etc." Those who 
assailed revelation no longer conducted their campaign on the 
Epicurean or atheistic scheme. They accepted the "Law 
of Nature," and adopted the very phraseology with which it 
had been explained and vindicated. Shaftesbury had made 
their admission of a moral system a kind of necessity, and 
their policy was to make the most possible of those conclusions 
of the Platonic school, which could no longer be denied. 

A rapid glance at the aspects of the Deistic controversy 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, is essential 
to a proper imderstanding of those discussions of questions of 
natural theology which were therein involved. 

The leading writers during this period on the Deistical side 
were John Toland (1669-1722), Anthony Collins (1676- 
1729), Matthew Tindal (1657-1733), Bernard Mandeville 
(1670-1733), Thomas Woolston (1669-1732), and Thomas 
Chubb (1679-1747). Several of these were impelled to take 
part in the controversy by the very harshness with which 
Toland, Emlyn and others had been treated on account of 
their heterodox opinions, and by the extravagant pretensions 
put forth by the High Church party of the day, to whom 
their idolized SachevereU appeared in the light of a martyr. 

Tindal had been, at Oxford, the pupil of Dr. Hicks, the 
celebrated non-juror. Under the reign of James II. he became 
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a Koman Catholic. He fell a victim, as he says, to Romish 
emissaries," and for " some small time went to the Popish 
mass-house." His conversion landed him rather in natuial 
religion than in the Christian faith. Many of his pamphlets 
were in behalf of civil or religious liberty, but of the two 
most famous of his productions the first appeared in 1706. 
Its very title reflected the ecclesiastical aspects of the time. 
It was " The Eights of the Christian Church Asserted Against 
the Romish and All Other Priests, who claim an independent 
power over it ; with a preface concerning the government of 
the Church of England as by law established." Tindal anti- 
cipated the effect it would produce. When found, pen in hand, 
engaged in preparing it, he told a visitor "he was writing a 
book that would make the clergy mad." He was not mis- 
taken. 

But Tindal had some reasons, beside personal feeling, to 
resent the assumptions of the clergy, more especially those of 
the High Church party. It was the age of Sacheverell, and 
since 1701 the two parties in the church had been bitterly 
assailing one another. The Bishops, by a decided majority, 
were Whigs ; the Lower House of Convocation, by an equally 
decided majority, were Tories. The latter signalized their 
zeal against the scepticism of the age by censures upon the 
writings of Toland, Emlyn, Whiston, and others whom they 
did not see fit to name. Ere long they united in an address 
to the Queen, asking her royal interposition to secure of Par- 
liament the passing of an Act " for restraining the present 
excessive and scandalous liberty of printing wicked books at 
home, and importing them from abroad."* The address 
proved ineffective, but the spirit of it was manifest. Men 
like Toland, Tindal and Collins, knew at whom the proposed 
measure was aimed. 

In his preface, Tindal indicates the object of his book to be 
to impose a check upon the power and assumptions of the 
clergy. In a historical argument, he endeavors to show that 
the Church of England was a creature of the Parliament, and 
possessed no powers independent of the State. All through 
his treatise he indicates his jealousy of ecclesiastical power, 

* Hifl. of the Present Parliament and Convocation, 1711. P. 272. 
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He evidently seeks to enlist on his side the sympathy of the 
dissenters, as well as of the more moderate or Whig element 
of the Church of England, while he seems to exult in hurling 
defiance at the High Church. At the outset of his argument, 
he adopts and sets forth the theory of the origin of the State, 
and the mutual rights of rulers and subjects in the social con- 
tract, which had been advocated by Locke. He ingeniously 
meets objections against it, and proceeds to show how, by 
mutual engagement for mutual security, men may together 
act upon that principle, implanted by God in their nature, 
which leads them to seek their own happiness. To this end, 
Government is subservient. The magistrate is authorized to 
punish the evil, the immoral, the vicious, and to reward the 
good, the moral and the virtuous. But if he has the right to 
punish one who injures an individual, much more may he be 
justified in punishing one who injures the whole society, as 
the man may be said to do, who denies the being of a God. 
This, however, is the extent of the magistrate's power. It 
does not reach to things indifferent. Men may form what 
clubs, meetings, or societies they please, so long as the public 
interest thereby sustains no damage. If they go beyond this ; 
if they deny the Being of a God, and thus strike a blow at 
public morals and public security ; if they preach up persecu- 
tion, when they might just as well preach up murder, rob- 
bery, or any other crime, then they are to be punished. They 
' may possibly plead conscience, but " all Atheistical principles 
destroy conscience," so that they cannot plead toleration upon 
the account of conscience ; and, adds Tindal, " it being the 
doctrine of persecution alone which makes men play the devil 
for God's saJie, I cannot see, were it not for that, how any 
such case (pleading conscience) could happen." But to go 
further than restraining invasions of others' rights on the false 
plea of conscience — " to suppose the magistrate has a right to 
use force for the promoting of truth in his dominions — ^is to 
suppose that he has a right to judge for his subjects what is 
truth, and that they are to act according to his determina- 
tions." 

Against " the tacking of the priest's preferments " to a par- 
ticular set of opinions, Tindal protests. This leads to divis- 
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ions into sects, craelty, persecution, ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
other evils. In the State, there cannot be, Tindal asserts, two 
independent powers. The assumptions of the clergy to judge, 
condemn and exclude, are groundless. The reason, design and 
end of Ecclesiastical discipline, forbid that it should be rigidly 
uniform. The exclusive claims of the clergy to direct that dis- 
cipline, and their efforts to establish their independent power, 
only tend to check the spread of the Gospel, prejudice the 
interests of the truth, and extend the corruptions of the 
Church. Reformation thereby becomes unlawful, unless the 
clergy consent, which they are reluctant to do. 

Tindal does not fail to have his fling at High Church dog- 
mas, tradition, Apostolic Succession, etc., and finally rejects 
any idea of the Catholic Church which approximates it to a 
close corporation. It consists rather of independent Christian 
bodies, fraternally related, and to suppose otherwise, necessi- 
tates the acceptance of the theory which assumes an imiversal 
Bishop or Pope. 

In all this, Tindal has nothing which might not be accepted 
by a portion, at least, of the English Dissenters. He speaks 
respectfully of certain classes of the clergy, and although he 
contends for a Law of Nature, he does not urge its claims in 
competition with those of* revealed truth. Evidently he re- 
gards High-Churchism with hearty hatred, and he is mani- 
festly sceptical only so far as this antipathy carries him. 

The book provoked numerous replies, one by Dr. Hicks, 
another entitled " Spinoza Revived." The lower House of 
Convocation took the alarm, and sent forth their " Representa- 
tion of the Present State of Religion with regard to the Late 
Excessive Growth of Infidelity, Heresy, etc.," which was soon 
answered by " The Nation Vindicated from the Aspersions 
Cast upon It," probably from Tindal's pen. Le Clerc, in his 
" BihliolJieque Choiaeej^ adopted another tone. The English 
would do well, he thought, to read the book. There was 
none more strong in favor of the principles which Protestants 
on that side of the water (Holland) held in common. 

In 1713, Collins sent forth "A Discourse of Free Think- 
ing; Occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called 
Freethinkers." There was assumption in the title. Free- 
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tldnkers were already a " sect," and they were growing. The 
pamphlet appeared as the manifesto of a party. It challenged 
an answer from those who would not admit that nearly all the 
great men of the past had been inclined to free thinking. 

There was a host of replies. Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Hoad- 
ly published his " Queries to the Authors of the late Dis- 
course, etc." (1713). Dean Swift turned Collins' book into a 
ludicrous parody, by abridging it, leaving out the quotations, 
and sending it forth ostensibly as a Whig tract. But the 
"Whigs disavowed Collins with loud abhorrence. Berkeley, in 
the " Guardian," edited by Steele, aimed sharp blows at the 
book. Dr. Benjamin Ibbot, in the Boyle Lectures (1713-14), * 
" On the Exercise of Private Judgment, or Free Thinking," 
joined in the assault. Even Wliiston, smarting under a sense 
of his own wrongs at the hands of Convocation, rebuked Col- 
lins, in his " Keflections on an Anonymous Pamphlet." 

But Collins' most able opponent was Dr. Bentley, who 
assumed the transparent pseudonym of Phildeutherxia Lip- 
siensis. The Leipsic scholar — ^as he assumed to be — ^had no 
English grievances, but he is merciless in exposing — as none 
could expose better than himself — ^the mistakes and ignorance 
of Collins in his classical citations. Keply is made, indeed, 
to Collins' arguments, but any weight they might seem to 
carry with them is dissipated at the very sight of the conflict 
between a ripe scholar, and a bare pretender to learning. 
Multitudes of editions attest the permanent value attached to 
a work, which more than anything else has preserved the 
memory of what it was designed to refute. A second part 
of Bentley's reply to Collins, reviews and exposes the claims 
which he had made to the suJBErage of the ancient philos- 
ophers. 

Collins made no reply to Bentley, but under professed 
apprehension of prosecution fled to Holland, and reprinted his 
book with such corrections as to manifest his indebtedness to 
the scholarship of Bentley. He was not idle, however. Al- 
ready, he was preparing " A Philosophical Inquiry Concern- 
ing Human Liberty." It appeared in 1717, after his return 
to England, and was promptly and vigorously answered by Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. 
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In 1Y18, Toland presented himself again as a theological 
disputant to English readers. He had been wandering over 
Europe as a kind of literary knight-errant. He had visited 
the courts of Hanover and Berlin, engaged in a speculation at 
Vienna, retraced his course through Prague to Holland, 
returning to England in 1710. During his absence, he had 
published several works, and returning in the midst of the 
Sacheverell excitement, he plunged into that controversy, 
following it up, in 1713, by "An Appeal to Honest People 
Against Wicked Priests." But his political essays do not 
seem to have satisfied his ambition. 

As early as 1705, Toland had subscribed himself a Pan- 
theist. One of several pamphlets, published at that date, 
bore the prefix, " Indifference in Disputes recommended by a 
Pantheist to an Orthodox Friend." That Toland was not 
a Pantheist of the Spinoza type, might be inferred from the 
titles of two of his "Philosophical Letters," published in 
the preceding year. These were — "A Letter to a Gentleman 
in Holland, showing Spinoza's System of Philosophy to be 
without any Principle or Foundation," and " Motion Essential 
to Matter, in Answer to some Remarks by a Noble Friend on 
the Confutation of Spinoza." But at length, in 1720, ap- 
peared, in Latin, Toland's Pantlidsticon Sive Forrnulce Cele- 
brandcB SodalitcUis Socraticce.^^ How far it expressed Poland's 
genuine convictions, may be a matter of some doubt, from 
the fact that the vanity, which had offended Locke, and his 
ambition to create a sensation, may have led him to ventilate 
opinions which might be described as fancies, rather than 
convictions. 

In the interval between the publication of the "Philo- 
sophical Letters " and the ^^Pantheisticoriy^ Toland's pen had 
not been idle. For ten years he had been an almost incessant, 
if not vigorous, political pamphleteer, and in 1718 appeared 
his ^'NazareniLs, or Jewish, Gentile, and Mahometan Chris- 
tianity." The professed aim of this latter work was to 
establish the fact that the Mohammedans had possessed at a 
very early date a Gospel according to Barnabas, the influence 
of which was traceable in the Koran, and the evidence of 
which was to be found in the writings of the Christian 
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Fathers. He made this the basis for a disquisition on the 
differences between the early Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
holding that observance of the law was perpetually obligatory 
on the former, and not on the latter; that, on this theory, the 
differences between Paul and the other Apostles, especially 
James, was easily explicable, but that both Jew and Gentile 
were alike bound by the earlier law of nature, the importance 
and authority of which he emphatically asserts. In this con- 
nection, he avails himseK of the remark of Dr. Whichcote, 
"that natural religion was eleven parts in twelve of all 
religion." lie declares " that one main design of Christianity 
was to improve and perfect the knowledge of the law of 
nature, as well as to facilitate and enforce the observation 
of the same." "While rejecting as scholastic jargon, justificar 
tion by faith, and kindred doctrines, and criticising Koman 
Catholic and Protestant alike with impartial severity, he 
repels the objection that he designs to " advance a new Chris- 
tianity." He declares he is not of Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, 
and extends his sympathy to Mr. Whiston, than whom, 
• though " reckoned mad," " no man in England writes more 
coherently;" yet from Mr. Whiston he dissents, neither 
allowing all his premises, or admitting his consequences. In 
various parts of his book, and in his " Account of an Irish 
Manuscript of. the Four Gospels," appended to it, he speaks 
reverently of the writings of the New Testament, repeatedly, 
in opposition to tradition and dogma, exclaiming, " To the 
law and to the testimony." In his preface, however, he 
sufficiently betrays the spirit in which his work is written, 
in his denunciation of "degenerate clergymen, * whose lives 
make atheists, and whose doctrines slaves.'" Of these, 
and especially of high churchmen, he retained no pleasant 
memories, and he f uUy shares the strong prejudices of Tindal 
against their lofty assumptions, their fictitious traditions, and 
their ecclesiastical intolerance. 

Of his ^^Paniheisticonj^ little need be said, as it never could 
have excited any great influence. But one of the reasons for 
this renders it only the more an object of curiosity. As 
Toland's pantheism was substantially atheism, and the author 
knew it, he had some fears that he might have gone too far. 
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He had his book, which was written in Latin, secretly printed, 
at his own charge, affixing to the preface his Irish name, 
James Junius Eoganesius, known to so few that the book 
might well be considered as anonymous, and of unknown 
authorship. Only a few copies of the book were printed, 
which he distributed himself. It is, of course, rarely to bo 
met with, and this may serve to justify a notice which would 
otherwise be uncalled for. 

Toland draws a picture of the ancient sodalities, symposia, 
etc., of the ancient philosophers, and dilates upon the oppor- 
tunity which they afforded for profitable and calm discussion. 
He favors no rivalry, no sensual indulgence. His pantheism 
is distinguishable from atheism only by the fact that he 
recognizes in the universe what he calb God. "All things 
are One, and the One is All in All. That which is all in all, 
is God, eternal, infinite, neither bom nor mortal. In Him, 
we live and move and have our being. From Him ever}i;hing 
is produced ; into Him all will finally be resolved. He is the 
beginning and end of all." 

As to thought, it is a peculiar motion of the brain, which,, 
or rather a certain portion of whidh, is its proper organ. 
There is a certain fiery -^ther, encompassing and pervading 
all, to which what we call fire bears an imperfect analogy.* 
It is a fire which does not dissipate and destroy. With 
Horace, it is divitice particula auroe ; with Virgil, spiritus intus 
cJenSj coelestis origo^ igneus vigor, and it may be known also by 
other names. There are primal bodies, or simple principles, 
of which the composite seeds of all things, eternally derived, 
consist It is by motion among them, that organic structures 
are wrought. The seed of the tree has the future tree en- 
folded in it, and the species is absolutely imperishable. In 
everything, not merely trees and animals, but stones, metals, 
etc., there is a kind of life. They are to the frame of nature, 
what bones and teeth are to men, and have their analogous 
growth. They may even be pervaded by veins and nerves, 
invisible to us, yet instrumental in their slow organic develop- 
ment. Indeed, there is nothing in the earth that is not 
organic,! nor is there any such thing as equivocal generation. 

* Pantbeistlcon, p. 12. f lb., 19. 
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All things are in constant movement. By slow progress 
the Ecliptic is changed. The sea becomes land, the land be- 
comes sea, as fossil remains attest. That these were the genu- 
ine remains of animals that once lived. Dr. Woodward had 
shown. Fossil vegetables likewise attested the same fact of 
change. At one time water, at another fire, would prevail 
over the globe. This did not imply the acceptance of the 
fables of Deucalion or the dreams of the Stoics. Though 
philosophers had denied that creation was from nothing, yet 
all things might properly be said to be created. No move- 
ment, no specific thing, is eternal, but all things are made de 
novo, that is, created. 

These were the doctrines of the wise, which they might 
keep to themselves, not communicating them to the vulgar. 
To the prevalent religion, so far as it was expedient, the phi- 
losopher might conform ; in all cases, however, opposing tyran- 
ny of all kinds. But the creed of the pantheist was the law 
of nature, ever true and infallible. Nor is he without his 
liturgy, if he is willing to accept that which Toland has pro- 
vided. The moderator of the feast, the Symposiarch, is to 
preside as the priest, making his weighty utterances, to which, 
from those assembled, there is an appropriate response. The 
scheme and the spirit of the liturgy are thoroughly heathen. 
They betray even less of the presence of the Christian ele- 
ment than the religion of Positive Philosophy, as drawn up by 
its founder, M. Comte. There is to be music, but one of the 
songs is Horace's famous ode, "The Just Man." There are to 
be doctrinal expositions, but one of these is Cicero's definition 
of the law of nature. It is hinted that Sodalities exist in 
the cities of Holland, at Paris, at Venice, etc. ; but in closing 
his book, Toland replies to queries on this point, suggesting 
that the reader should inquire for himself. 

Almost contemporary with Toland's " Pantheiatioon^^^ ap- 
peared (1720) his " TetradymvsJ'* in which the miraculousness 
of the pillar of cloud and fire in the wilderness was denied, 
the exoteric and esoteric philosophy of the ancients was dis- 
cussed, the history of Hypatia was given, and "iToea/mw" 
defended against Dr. Thomas Mangey's " Eemarks." 

Bernard MandeviUe, bom in Holland, and educated as a 
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phjBiciaiiy afterward came over to England, and publiahed 
several works, some of which were rather immoral than irre- 
ligious. His Yiigin Unmasked," issaed in 1709, was fol- 
lowed, in 1714, by " The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves Turned 
Honest," a short poem, upon which he afterward wrote re- 
marks, republishing the whole in 1728, under the title of 
"The Fable of the Bees; or, Private Vices Made Public 
Benefits." The book was severely animadverted upon in the 
" London Journal," and, shortly after its publication, was pre- 
sented by the grand jury of Middlesex. Mandeville defended 
it against these, but paid no attention to the swarm of his 
opponents, the most eminent and able of which was that 
vigorous writer, William Law. He published a second part 
of his " Fable of the Bees" in 1728, but meanwhile (1720) 
gave the world his " Free Thoughts on Religion." Without 
any formal renundation of Christianity, he gave evidence of 
a rationalifim which was sufficient to class him with the " Free 
Thinkers" of his time. The most objectionable feature of 
his writings was that uniform villification of human nature 
which tends to confirm it in degradation, and forbid all aspira- 
tion above the dead level of a uniform corruption. He was 
answered, not only by Law, but by John Dennis ("Vice and 
Luxury Public Mischiefs"), Bluet (in his "Enquiry, etc."), 
Frances Hutcheson (Hibemicus' Letters), Archibald Camp- 
bell, Bishop Berkeley (in his "Minute Philosopher"), and in 
part by Lord Harvey, in anonymous " Remarks" on Berkeley's 
book, and Mandeville's reply to it. 

Li 1724, Collins reappeared upon the theological arena, in a 
work more famous than any he had previously written. It 
was entitled " A Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion." It manifests great adroitness in its 
method of assailing the evidences of Christianity. Beside a 
most significant preface— ostensibly written to vindicate Mr. 
Whiston's freedom of speculation, but really as an apology for 
the author himself — it consists of two parts ; the first showing 
that as the New Testament is grounded on the Old, it must 
give evidence of the fulfillment of the prophecies contained 
in the latter, yet this evidence does not exist unless the lan- 
guage quoted from the Old in the New is subjected to an alle- 
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gorical interpretation ; while the second part is designed to 
show that Mr. Whiston's rejection of the allegorical method 
of interpretation, and his proposal to correct the text of the 
Old Testament so as to correspond, as ha assumed that it did 
originally, to the quotations in the New, is simply groundless 
and absurd. The tone of the work forbade the idea that Col- 
lins was sincere in his ostensible devotion to the allegorical 
method of interpretation, and made it manifest that his main 
design was to undermine the evidences of Christianity itself. 
The preface betrayed a spirit of contempt for the clergy in full 
sympathy with that, at an earlier date, evinced by Tindal, and 
at a later date by "Woolston. Its irony is sometimes keen, 
and its quotations from bishops and clergy are designed to ex- 
pose ecclesiastical inconsistency. 

Whiston was prompt to reply, classing Collins with Toland, 
and representing him as guilty of impious frauds and lay-craft, 
and, in accordance with the title of his pamphlet, giving "A 
List of Suppositions or Assertions advanced by Collins, with 
no proper evidence to support them. In addition to this, 
TVhiston, who would not allow to prophecy a double sense, 
issued "The Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophe- 
cies." Bishop Chandler also appeared against Collins, in his 
" Defence of Christianity from the Prophecies, etc." (1725, 
1728) ; while among his allies in the task of refutation were 
Thomas Bullock (1724) ; Dr. Samuel Clarke ("A Discourse of 
the Connection of the Prophecies in the Old Testament, and 
Application of Them to Christ ") ; Dr. Thomas Sherlock (" Six 
Discourses, The Use and Intent of Prophecy," 1724); Dr. 
Thomas Jeffrey (" The True Grounds and Eeasons of the 
Christian Keligion," 1725) ; Dr. A. A. Sykes ("An Essay upon 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, wherein its real founda- 
tion in the Old Testament is shown," 1725) ; John Greene 
(" Letter to the Author of Discourse, etc., showing that Chri^ 
tianity is supported by facts well attested," 1726) ; Thomas Bur- 
net (Boyle* Lectures — "The Demonstration of the True 
Keligion, in a Chain of Consequences from Certain and Unde- 
niable Principles," 1726-'27) ; together with numerous others, 
making an aggregate in all, as Collins himself reckoned them 
np, of thirty-five distinct publications. 
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One of the ablest of these, or, at least one of the moat 
memorable, was the " Reflections, etc.," of Dr. Sanmel Chand- 
ler, a Dissenting clergyman of London, ^nd a zealous cham- 
pion of religious freedom. In liis preface — containing " Re- 
marks on Eight Sermons concerning the Necessity of Divine 
Revelation," by Dr. John Rogers — ^he aimed to show that the 
support of Christianity was not to be assumed by the State, 
or, as Dr. Rogers phrased it, the public wisdom. This pub- 
lic wisdom was not to be depended on. In King William's 
reign, it established toleration by act of Parliament. In 
Queen Anne's, it " damned occasional conformity, and enact- 
ed the Schism bill." " In France, the public wisdom is for 
dragooning; in Poland, for taking away the churches, and 
cutting throats; and in Portugal, Spain and Italy, for the 
holy office of the Inquisition." Collins could not protest 
more energetically against intolerance, or invjwion of liberty 
of speech and the press, than Chandler; and this fact ren- 
dered the reply of the latter more effective. " I am suspic- 
ious," says Chandler, " that these zealous asserters of liberty 
have something else in view than merely to defend their right 
of private judgment, and publisliing their opinions to the 
world. Latet <mgui% in herba. They would have the press 
open to every one. So would I. They would be allowed to 
argue against Christianity ; I hope no one will ever attempt 
to hinder them. But this is not all they seem to want; 
they would have a further liberty to insult and revile, as well 
as argue against Christianity." To prove this, he quotes from 
Collins, and in exposing the spirit of liis writings, prepares 
the way to show the falsehood or sophistry of his arguments. 
Chandler, as a scholar, was by no means the equal of Bentley, 
who had before exposed the ridiculousness of Collins' pre- 
tences to classical learning, and yet lio was scholar enough to 
make the suggestion plausible, tliat Collins had issued his 
work anonymously, to save it from tlic opprobrium of inaccu- 
racy and shallowness that would otherwise sooner have over- 
taken it. Nor does he forget to note that, in his attack upon 
Christianity, Collins had " not excepted one single article of 
it from the general charge," but had left even the principles 
of natural religion — " the being of a God, the difference be- 
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tween virtue and vice, the belief and expectation of future 
rewards and punishments " — ^to fare as they might, without a 
single word in their vindication. 

The echo of the conflict had not died away, when a new 
publication by Collins renewed the fierceness of controversy. 
It was entitled, " Scheme of Literal Prophecy Considered in 
a Yiew of the Controversy Occasioned by a late Book intitul- 
ed ' A Discourse, etc.* " In this, among other things, Collins 
endeavors to show that the " Sybelline Oracles " were forged 
by primitive Christians. He was answered by Dr. Chandler 
(1728), Dr. John Eogers (1727), Dr. Sykes (1727), and Dr. 
Thomas Jeffrey (1728). Dr. Chandler's work was " A. Vindi- 
cation of the Antiquity and Authority of Daniel's Prophecies, 
and their Application to Jesus Christ." Dr. Jeffrey's was, 
" Christianity, the Perfection of all Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, wherein some of the Principal Prophecies relating to 
the Messiah in the Old Testament are shown to belong to 
Him in the Literal Sense." Dr. Thomas Bullock also issued 
" A Defence of Argument from Prophecy," a supplement to 
" The Reasoning of Christ and His Apostles Vindicated " 
(1728), and Dr. John Gill published (1728) a treatise " On 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament respecting the Mes- 
siah." 

But another writer, who had come forward in connection 
with the controversy, soon attracted more attention than Col- 
lins. This was Thomas Woolston, educated at Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took his degrees and became 
fellow of the College. His first appearance as an author was 
in 1705, in a work entitled " The Old Apology for the Truth 
of the Christian Religion against the Jews and Gentiles Re- 
vived." It contained some singular notions, but nothing par- 
ticularly offensive, and displayed much ingenuity and learn- 
ing. In 1720 and 1721 he published several other works, 
which betrayed his almost insane passion for allegorizing 
Scripture. One of these was " In Defence of the Apostles 
and Primitive Fathers of the Church for their Allegorical 
Interpretation of the Law of Moses, against the Ministers of 
the Letter, and Literal Commentators of this Age." Already, 
his disposition rather to rail at the clergy than to defend the 
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Apostles, was manifest, and in 1723-24, came out in four 
separate pamphlets, his " Free Gifts to the Clergy," followed 
by another pamphlet containing his own answer to them. 
Although his language was exasperating to the clergy, it con- 
tained high professions of respect for religion, and in 1726 
he published, as if to refute a sceptical incredulity, " A De- 
fence of the Thundering Legion against Mr. Moyle's Disserta- 
tions." 

When Collins' " Discourse, etc.," was published, it was some 
months before Woolston read it. He waited for the appear- 
ance of Bishop Chandler's refutation, but was not satisfied 
with it. He then (1725) came fonrard himself with his work 
entitled " The Moderator between an Infidel and an Apos- 
tate ; or, the Controversy between the Author of the ' Dis- 
course on The Grounds, etc.,' and his Reverend Ecclesiasti- 
cal Opponents set in a Clear Light." The work was dedicated 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he states that 
if he had met with Collins' book sooner, he would have 
written " such an answer to it, upon the Rationality, Author- 
ity and Antiquity of the allegorical Interpretation of the 
Scriptures, as should have stopped the mouth of its Author ; 
or, at least, have put him to greater Shifts and Subterfuges 
than he has done the clergy." As others, however, had an- 
ticipated him, he would simply interpose as moderator. 
Whether the Archbishop would think he had acted a fair 
part was more than he could guess, but he coiild not suspect 
him (Woolston) of disajBFection to the Christian religion or 
inclination to infidelity, although he might think the clergy 
sometimes severely handled. The author's modesty is con- 
spicuous, when he excepts from the charge against the clergy 
of gross ignorance the Archbishop himself, and one or two 
others, but presumes, " without vanity," that his Lordship 
will give it as his opinion that for the use of, and conver- 
sation with the Fathers, " there is not an equal to Tho. 
Woolston." 

His " Infidel " was Collins, and the " hireling priests " who 
answered him were " Apostates." Between the two he as- 
sumes to " moderate," but his blows are directed exclusively 
against the latter. They caimot make out their case, he says, 
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by the Kteral scheme. The help of allegory mufit be called 
in. Some appealed to miracles, but miracles proved nothing. 
On this point Woolston rendered himself most obnoxious, and 
provoked much opposition. He takes up one of the replies 
to Collins after another, and criticises it sharply. He encour- 
ages Collins to proceed and push his opponents to the wall. 
Thus he will force them to abandon the literal scheme, and 
take refuge in his (W oolston's) theory of the interpretation of 
prophecy. The most exasperating things are said in the most 
exasperating way, and if Woolston complained that no notice 
of any account had been taken of his previous publications, to 
which he had invited replies, there was no danger that he 
would any longer be overlooked. His own allegorical inter- 
pretations of the prophetic passages adduced by Collins were 
so extravagant, that the surmises of many tibat the author 
must be insane, were not without plausibility. 

The disrespect shown by Woolston to Christ's miracles, 
which he allegorized much in the same way as prophecy, gave 
grave offence. They were not real miracles, or were to be 
imderstood in a mystical sense. For this he claims the 
authority of the fathers, but, passing beyond allegory, he 
represents some of the miracles in a ludicrous and even 
indecent light. 

The books and pamphlets which appeared in reply to 
Woolston were almost innumerable. He, however, increased • 
their number, as well as animosity, by a persistent mainten-' 
ance of his views, more defiantly expressed. He published 
six " Discourses on the Miracles of Our Saviour ; " the first 
and second in 1727 ; the third, fourth, and fifth in 1729. He 
was answered by Simon Browne, Harris, Kay, Jeffery, Wade, 
Bullock (" Defence of the Argument from Miracles," 1727) ; 
Dr. Kiehard Smalbroke (" Vindication, etc.," 1729-'31) ; The 
Bishops of St. David's and of London ; Dr. H. Stebbins, J. 
Atkinson ; Thomas Stackhouse (" Fair State of the Contro- 
versy between Mr. Woolston and his Adversaries," 1730) ; 
William Stevenson ("On the Miracles, etc.," 1730); Dr. 
Zachary Pearce (" The Miracles of Jesus Vindicated," in four 
parts, 1729) ; Nathaniel Lardner ("A Vindication of Three of 
Our Blessed Saviour's Miracles," sec. ed., 1731), two volumes 
41 
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of whose " Credibility of the Gospel History " had been 
issued in 1727, and were followed, in 1733, by the first volume 
of the second part of the work ; and by not the least famous 
or able of all Woolston's antagonists, Dr. Thomas Sherlock, 
whose "Trial of the Witnesses " (1729) has gone through a 
great number of editions. 

In 1729 and 1730, Woolston replied to his opponents in a 
" Defence of his Discourses." But the exasperation of the 
English clergy, toward whom he had been merciless in his 
strictures, had been so aggravated by what they accounted 
his blasphemy, that the power of law was invoked against 
him. He had been prosecuted, immediately after the publica- 
tion of his "Moderator," by the attorney-general. The 
prosecution, however, was arrested at the intercession of 
Whiston, whom Woolston had bitterly reviled. But, in 
1728, two publications appeared, which showed that public 
opinion in some quarters demanded that the prosecution be 
renewed. One of these was " Tom of Bedlam's Short Letter 
to his Cousin, Tom W — ^Ist — ^n, occasioned by his late Dis- 
courses on the Miracles of Our Saviour," and the other bore 
the title, " For God or the Devil : or. Just Chastisement no 
Persecution ; being a Christian's Cry to the Legislature for 
Exemplary Punishment of Public and Pernicious Blas- 
phemers; particularly that wretch, Woolston, who has im- 
pudently and scurrilously turned the Miracles of Our Blessed 
Saviour into Ridicule." * 

But the incentive of such publications was scarcely needed 
to lead to a renewal of the prosecution. It was commenced 
and carried on with vigo?. At his trial, in Guildliall, before 
Lord Chief Justice Raymond, he spoke several times himself, 
objecting to be judged by men who no more understood the 
subjects on which he wrote, than he did the crabbed points 
of law. But his plea was vain. He was fined £100, and 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment. Dr. Samuel Clarke 
solicited his release, but his death occurred soon after, and 
Woolston obstinately refused to give security not to offend 

* The title of the work by Simon Browne was in keeping with these. It was, 
*' A Fit Rebuke to a Ludicrous Infidel, in Some Remarks on Mr. Woolston's Fifth 
Dieconrse on the Miracles of Our Saviour ; with a Preface Concerning the Prose- 
cution of such Writers by the Ci\'il Power." 
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again. The more charitably disposed accounted him insane. 
But his death soon followed the close of his imprisonment. 

Woolston had scarcely been silenced, before a successor 
appeared, more cautious in his utterance and more respectful 
in his tone, but on this account the more plausible and danger- 
ous assailant of revelation. This was Matthew Tindal, whose 
"Rights of the Christian Church" has already been men- 
tioned. In 1730, he published " Christianity as Old as the . 
Creation, or the Gospel a Eepublication of the Religion of 
Nature." He acknowledged Christianity, stripped of foreign 
appendages and corruptions, to be a most holy religion, all its 
doctrines plainly speaking themselves to be the will of an in- 
finitely wise and good God. His work showed, however, that 
his aim was to set aside revelation as superfluous. It was not 
diflBcult for him to derive from the writers of the preceding 
half-century, who had discussed the law of nature or set forth 
the truths which the Platonists had avowed — establishing the 
doctrines of revelation on the basis of natural religion — ^many 
an unguarded passage which apparently justified his line of 
argument. He skillfully assumed to prove that the law 
of nature, as coeval with creation, and as coming from God, 
must be perfect and immutable, not to be superseded by 
Christianity — derived from the same source with it — or in 
any way modified or repealed. To judge the different 
religions that offer themselves to our acceptance, we must 
have a test anterior to them, and this test can be no other 
than human reason, or the law of nature, to which all parties 
alike, as against each other, uniformly appeal. The inference 
is obvious, that as Christianity cannot modify the law of 
nature, and in fact embodies it in itself, it must be, in sub- 
stance, as old as that law, while whatever additional belongs 
to it, is of secondary account ; bears in fact the relation to it, 
of positive to moral law — ^a relation very vigorously discussed 
at the time when Tindal was preparing his work. 

The answers to Tindal were numerous. Dr. Gibson, Bishop 
of London, made himseK conspicuous by his pastorals, to 
which Tindal is credited with replies. Dr. John Balguy 
discussed Tindal's book in his " Second Letter to a Deist " 
(1731). Dr. Henry Stebbing, in a "Discourse Concerning 
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the Use and Advantages of a Gospel Kevelation" (1731); 
Dr. James Foster, in "The Usefulness, Truth, and Excel- 
lency of the Christian Revelation Defended ; " John Jackson, 
in Ids " Remarks, etc. ; " Dr. Henry Felton, in his " Lady 
Moyer's Lectures" (1732) ; Dr. Thomas Burnet, in his " Re- 
view and Confutation of Tindal's Book ; " William Law, in 
his " Case of Reason, or Natural Religion, Fairly and Fully 
Stated" (1731);' Bishop Berkeley, in his "Minute Phi- 
losopher" (1732); John Conybeare, afterward Bishop of 
Bristol, in his " Defence of Revealed Religion " (1732) ; 
Anthony Atkey, in " The Main Argument, etc., Fairly 
Stated" (1733); Dr. John Leland, in his "Answer, etc." 
(1733), and Peter Browne, Bishop of Cork, in his " Things 
Divine and Supernatural Conceived by Analogy with Things 
Natural and Spiritual" (1733), were among the most con- 
spicuous of Tindal's opponents, to several of whom he had 
prepared*replies embodied in a work, the publication of which 
was prevented by Bishop Gibson. 

Such is a mere outline of the Deistic Controversy during 
the twenty years that preceded the publication of Butler's 
"Analogy." But this controversy, in its progress, involved 
the discussion of matters incidentally connected with it, and 
more directly bearing upon Natural Theology than most of 
the literature which has come under our notice. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IMMOETALITY OF THE SOUL. LLBEETY AND ITEOESSITY. 
OTIIER TOPICS. 

The controversy on the immateriality of the soul had 
seemed for the time to be put to rest by Clarke's replies to 
Dodwell and Collins. The subject, however, was kept in 
view by occasional publications. In 1707, Le "Wright dis- 
cussed the opinions of Dr. Coward and Mr. Asgill, in " The 
Soul the Body at tlie Last Day ; Refuting the Common Re- 
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ceived Opinion that We shall be Judged in Onr Corruptible 
Bodies." In 1711, Benjamin Hampton reflected upon the 
views of Dr. Coward, in " The Existence of the Human Soul 
after Death, Proved from Scripture, Keason, and Philosophy." 
In 1718, Clarke's collected replies to Collins were published, 
and in 1720 appeared a printed sermon of Winch Holdsworth, 
" in which the cavils, false reasonings, and false interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, of Mr. Locke and others, against the 
resurrection of the same body, are examined." This appears 
to have been enlarged in a more extended publication, issued 
in 1727. This may have been provoked by an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled " A Letter to Dr. Holdsworth, occasioned 
by his Sermon Concerning the Resurrection of the Same 
Body." Thts was by "the Author of A Defence of Mr. 
Locke's Essay of the Human Understanding," Catherine 
Cockbutn, who had also ventured to dispute in defence of the 
philosopher with Dr. Burnet of the Charter-house. 

In 1721, when the question of the immortality of the.soul 
was called in question by "a Free-thinker," Dr. Richard 
Fiddes replied, in " The Doctrine of a Future State and that 
of the Soul's Immortality Asserted and Distinctly Proved, in 
a Second Letter to a Free Thinker." In 1725, Dr. Henry 
Felton revived the controversy with respect to the views of 
Locke, in " The Resurrection of the Same Numerical Body, 
and its Reimion to the Same Soul, Asserted in a Sermon, etc., 
in which Mr. Locke's Notions of Personality and Identity are 
Confuted." In the same year, Bishop GastreU's "Moral 
Proof of the Certainty of a Future State " was issued, and the 
next year a Latin treatise by a foreigner, John Peter De 
Crousaz, author of an " Examination of Ancient and Modem 
Pyrrhonism," was issued in defence of the soul's immateriality. 
It bore the title, "2>6 Mente Hwnana mbstantia a Corpcre 
distincta et immortaU.^^ 

But the question as to the capacity of human reason to dis- 
cover the truths of religion, was involved in a discussion which 
now arose between two dissenting clergymen, J oseph Hallet and 
Henry Grove, both able writers, and the latter one of the con- 
tributors to the " Spectator," and thus associated with Addison, 
whose work " On the Evidences of the Christian Religion " 
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appeared in 1730, CQntemporaneousIy with Tindal's attack 
upon it. 

But, before noting the views of Ilallet, it is proper to give 
some account of two works, broad in their scope of discussion, 
which had recently appeared, and in which the same or kin- 
dred topics were discussed, on the grounds of reason. One of 
these, the Theclogia J^p^culativa^ or. The First Part of a 
Body of Divinity" (1718), by Dr. Eichard Fiddes, deserves 
mention in this connection, inasmuch as it professes to give 
a rational account of the principles both of natural and re- 
vealed religion, and to resolve them into their true and proper 
grounds." He expressly dissents from those who have en- 
deavored to prove by reason that we ought not in matters of 
religion to make use of reason." Considerable 'space in the 
large folio is given to the proof of the Divine existence. The 
aigument establishes : 1. There is something which exists. 
2. Something has existed eternally. 8. Something has been 
eternally self-existent. 4. What is self-existent must have all 
the perfections that anywhere exist, or in any subject. 
S. What is self -existent must have all possible perfections, and 
every perfection in an infinite measure. 6. What has aU pos- 
sible perfection, and every perfection in an infinite measure, 
is God." 

Fiddes follows Bishop Gastrell in saying that the idea of 
what is possible in a self-existent being, though it would 
hold in no other case, is true as applied to Him. He com- 
bats Locke's assumption that matter may be made capable of 
thought, by virtue of a power superadded to it by God. He 
essays to refute Spinoza, while admitting that, setting aside 
the consequences which fiow directly from his principles, " his 
system is perhaps in itself the most plausible, and the best 
digested, of any atheistical system that has ever yet appeared." 
His supposition of but one substance in the universe, is traced 
back to David of Dinant, and Amalrich, his teacher ; while 
traces of it are also to be found in Maimonides. Des Cartes 
is also criticised for his insisting that the philosopher should 
not have recourse to final causes. Cudworth's remarks on the 
proof of the existence of God from the idea of being, are 
adverted to, and Fiddes shows liimself less indisposed than 
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the author of " The Intellectual System " to avail himself of 
it. He claims that "when the' mind forms to itself the idea 
of a being, that has all possible perfection, the conception of 
such a being necessarily infers the actual existence of it;" 
for it cannot be pretended " that the mind of man has a power 
of making its own object — a power superior to that of the Cre- 
ator himself — not only out of nothing, but out of that which 
can have no possibility of being." 

Fiddes differs with Locke, not only in asserting against him 
the theory of innate ideas, but in holding that his idea of vir- 
tue is erroneous. "If it have any sensible foundation," it 
would seem " rather to arise from the idea of order than, 
according to Mr. Locke, of praise or dispraise." Admitting 
his rule true, it does not make, but antecedently supposes, the 
difference between virtue and vice. In the views which 
Fiddes presents on the subjects of Creation and Providence, 
and which he sought to make attractive by his designedly dif- 
fuse style, there is little that calls for notice. 

In 1724, Fiddes brought out another work of some signifi- 
cance, entitled "A General Treatise of Morality, formed 
upon the Principles of Natural Eeason Only," in the 
preface* to which he replies to Mandeville's " Fable of the 
Bees," and introduces remarks on Shaftesbury's "Essay on 
Virtue." But a bolder task was attempted by a clergyman, 
William Wollaston (167^1724), in his " Religion of Nature 
Delineated " (1724). Omitting all reference to revelation, he 
proceeded to construct a system of religious truths approxi- 
mating as closely as possible to the standard of revelation. 
The foundation of religion is laid in the distinction of good 
and evil. Eight is accordant with truth, and in all wrong, 
some express or tacit denial of truth is involved. Pleasure, 
as such, is to be sought ; and pain, as such, to be avoided. Tet 
some pleasures are false, and some pains " may be annume- 
rated to pleasures." No happiness can be genuine which is 
not true to the nature, circumstances and relations of the indi- 
vidual. The business of reason is to apprehend the true, 
through what is known or given. To this we must appeal. 
" To oppugn the force and ceilainty of reason," is to " argue 
against reason, either with reason or without reason." In one 
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case men do nothing, and in the other betray their own cause. 
But to act in accordance with right reason, and to act in 
accordance with truth, are in effect the same thing. To this, 
a rational being, as such, is obliged. Demonstrations of reason 
must have a higher authority than the reports of sense. If 
certainty cannot be had, probability must govern. Obligation 
exists, and is proportioned to capacity. 

When a successive series exists, there must be some inde- 
pendent being upon whom it originally depends. An uncaused 
being must be self-existent. Such a being must exist, or 
" nothing could be at all." But if eternal, he must be infinite, 
since no other being can limit him. There can be but one 
such being, and the Manichean theory is groundless. There 
may be apparent evil or defect when there is none real, or 
the wrongs of the present may be righted hereafter. Only as 
the Author of Nature causes or permits, can anything be, or 
be done. He is incorporeal, since to suppose the opposite 
lands us in absurdities. His infinite wisdom and power are 
attested by the frame and constitution of the universe. Hu- 
man life and thought demand a source outside of themselves, 
and there can be none but God. From Him come laws and 
provisions, which imply a providence. This providence must 
be particular as weU as general. It must also imply prescience. 
Human reason cannot explain this, for it cannot comprehend 
the universe, or all divine methods. 

The unequal allotments of Uie good and bad in this life 
form no valid objection to a providence. But such a Provi- 
dence L8 to be recognized, and a reasonable worship is required. 
This will include reverence, praise, thanksgi\'ing, service, prayer. 
There should also be public worship, as man is a social being ; 
a discharge of social duties, which belong to man as a member 
of the family or the state ; subordination to equal laws, im- 
posing restraint and affording protection. The individual's 
duties to himself are also laid down. lie is to recognize him- 
self as being what he is. In this connection it is asserted 
that " the soul cannot be mere matter," and, in a concise form, 
Clarke's arguments are reproduced. A comparison of the 
pleasures and pains attendant upon ^^rtue and vice, shows 
how the constitution of thmgs has been framed, with an evi- 
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dent respect to a life to come. Other considerations are 
adduced, leading to the same conclusion. At this point, and 
after quoting the language of Cicero, the author says : " Here 
I begin to be very sensible how much I want a guide. But 
as the Keligion of Nature is my theme, I must at present 
content myself with that light which nature affords ; my busi- 
ness being, as it seems, only to show what a Heathen Philoso- 
pher, without any other help, may be supposed to think." A 
revelation must be received for what it is ; and the author's 
professed task is so far from undermining true revealed reli- 
gion, as rather to pave the way for its reception. With a hasty 
sketch of what the future state of the soul may be presimied 
to be, the volume closes. 

The extended circulation and almost unprecedented popu- 
larity of Wollaston's work were due not merely to the ability 
of its execution, but to the state of the public mind to which 
it was addressed. Edition after edition of it was called for, 
and within a few years ten thousand copies of it were sent 
abroad. It brought together, on the basis of a theory of 
morals peculiar to the author, the most unexceptionable things 
which reason in earlier or later times had ventured to assert. 
But it had a double bearing. It went so far in constructing, by 
the aid of reason, an unexceptionable religious system, as to pre- 
pare the way for TindaPs representation of Christianity assuper- 
fluous ; and on the other, it introduced, as the teachings of 
reason, truths, on account of which revelation had been assailed. 

The Eev. Joseph Hallet was of Arian sympathies, and evi- 
dently had been brought over very strongly to Locke's 
views. To him the arguments of Clarke, Wollaston and 
others, who, in proof of the soul's immortality, were content 
to adduce evidence of immateriality, were inconclusive. He 
preached a sermon in which he set forth the insufficiency of 
the light of nature to establish the immortality of the soul. 
This came under the eye of Eev. Henry Grove, who publish- 
ed in reply to it an able work, worthy to be classed with Dr. 
Sherlock's, entitled " Some Thoughts Concerning the Proofs 
of a Future State from Eeason " (1730). To this Hallet re- 
plied in the following year, in a " Defence of a Discourse, etc., 
with an answer to Mr. Grove's Thoughts." 
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Grove held that the soul is naturally immortal, and this he 
endeavored to show in a treatise previously published, en- 
titled " An Essay towards a Demonstration of the Soul's Im- 
mortality." In the latter the ground taken was that the soul 
is " essentially indivisible." This position is re-affinned, and 
Grove connects with it, as proofs of immortality, the nature 
of the soul, fitted for an endless .life, the desire of immortal- 
ity which is inseparable from it, the necessity and impoitance 
of the belief of it, and the universality of the belief. Subse- 
quently, the evidence that the present is a state of probation, 
is ably presented. 

It seems altogether probable that it was Ilallet's "Dis- 
course " which led Dr. Isaac Watts to prepare liis " Essay 
Toward the Proof of a Separate State of Souls between Death 
and the Eesurrection, and the Commencement of the Eewards 
of Virtue and Yice immediately after Death." This was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1732, but the substance of it, the 
author states in his preface, had been written three years pre- 
viously, that is, in 1729, the date of the publication of IlaUet's 
sermon. As a Dissenting clergyman. Watts would naturally 
resent being implicated in the objectionable views of a brother 
dissenter, and at the same time he regarded with undisguised 
repugnance the attempt to give currency to Locke's notion, 
that matter might be supposed gifted with the power of 
thought. In that case, it seemed to him to follow that the 
soul was material. Aware, however, that the subject had 
been discussed by able writers, he chooses to do little more 
than to intimate his opinion, and then proceeds to the state- 
ment of his Scriptural argument for a separate state of the 
soul after death. 

We turn now to a topic which, for a generation previous, 
had divided attention with that of the immateriality of the 
soul, and had, in fact, been frequently associated with it, viz., 
that of Liberty and Necessity. As Hobbcs had devoted to it 
so much space, combining the doctrines of Materialism and 
Necessity, it was natural that his opponents should follow 
him in his discussions on both subjects, and that in their writ- 
ings both should be considered in connection. 

In the writings of John Norris of Bemerton, we find him 
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repeatedly anticipating questions that were subsequently to 
engage a larger share of public attention. In his " Collection 
of Miscellanies " (1691-'92), for instance, he asserts human 
liberty, but finds himself in consistency compelled no longer 
to consider the understanding and will as faculties distinct 
from the soul itself, or from one another. This is his refuge 
" from those absurdities which attend the ordinary solutions," 
and " some hints and intimations of it," he beUeves he has 
discovered in the school of Plato. 

It may not be amiss here, before passing on to Dr. Clarke, 
to note that Norris anticipates him in his speculations in re- 
gard to " the fitness of tMngs." It is " the antecedent apt- 
• ness of things," which make an action " fit to be commanded 
or forbidden," and when these aptnesses have been resolved 
into their proper ground, we have discovered " that supreme, 
eternal and irreversible law, which prescribes measures to all 
the rest, and is the last reason of good and evil." Non*is, it 
may also be stated, differs from many others as to the simply 
privative or negative character of evil. Even sins of omis' 
sion, he holds to be as positive as those of commission. " S^n 
is a real entity," and yet " it is no absurdity that moral evil 
should be metaphysically good." This seems but a reproduc- 
tion of Augustine's view that there must be good, in order to 
evil, as sin can inhere only in a moral nature, which, as such, 
is good. 

In Dr. Samuel Clarke's " Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God " (1704), he had replied to Spinoza's argu- 
ments in proof of necessity. In the course of his argument, 
however, while asserting that the Self -Existent and Original 
Cause of all things is free, and not a necessary agent, he con- 
tended that he must of necessity^ be infinitely powerful, wise, 
good, just and true. He must necessarily do what is wisest 
and fittest on the whole, and it is impossible that lie should 
do evil. The grounds of all moral obligation, moreover, are 
eternal and necessary. It would follow, therefore, that the 
most perfect being is necessarily such, and as perfect, what he 
does, is what he must necessarily do. So rational creatures 
may be placed by God in such a state of knowledge and 
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near communion with Himself, that it shall never be possi- 
ble for them, notwithstanding the natural liberty of their 
will, to be seduced from their allegiance. 

At the same time, it is asserted of liberty, which may be 
abused and become a cause of misery, that it is a great per- 
fection, and that the more perfect any creature is, the more 
perfect is its liberty, while the most perfect liberty of all, is 
such liberty as cannot be biased or diverted from what is the 
proper object of free choice, the greatest good. It would 
thus appear that liberty and necessity of action were inti- 
mately associated, if not identified, and it could not escape the 
notice of so keen and enterprising a controversialist as An- 
thony Collins, that here, at least, was an apparent incongruity, 
of which something might be made in the way of argimient. 

But, before we note the use which he made of his oppor- 
tunity, we must advert to a youthful critic, who was subse- 
quently to attain a reputation for argumentative ability and 
profound thought not inferior to that of Dr. Clarke himself. 
It was nearly ten years after the " Demonstration " was pub- 
lished, that its author received an anonymous letter from " a 
perfect stranger," who asked that his boldness might be ex- 
cused, but who stated that from the time he had been capable 
of such sort of reasoning, he had made it his business to prove 
to himself the Being and Attributes of God. The author of 
this letter was a young man — then a student at a Dissenting 
academy — only twenty-one years of age, but destined subse- 
quently to be known as the author of " The Analogy of Reli- 
gion, Natural and Revealed." The first letter — considerately 
answered— on what is implied in self-existence, was followed 
by several others on such subjects as necessary existence, space 
and duration, which Dr. Clarke made " properties " of the 
Original and Absolute Substance. In his replies to his corre- 
spondent, he rested the strength of his arguments upon neces- 
sity, and derived from the nature of this necessity his proof 
of the Being of God. 

Some of the topics of this correspondence were shortly 
after discussed in the letters between Clarke and Leibnitz, 
and meet us in another connection. But in 1715, Collins, 
who had been engaged with Clarke in controversy as the 
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second of Dodwell, and who evidently was satisfied that he 
could gain nothing by prosecuting it further, turned his atten- 
tion in another direction. He published in that year, without 
naming any antagonist, his " Philosophical Inquiry Concern- 
ing Human Liberty," the second edition of it following in 
1717. Collins took substantially the same ground of neces- 
sity in respect to human actions, that had been taken half a 
century before by Ilobbes. He was furnished, however, with 
more ample material to employ against his opponents, and he 
carefully guarded his positions by concessions that strength- 
ened them against assault from certain directions. 

He held that in the exercise of perception, in the formation 
of our judgments, in the action of our wills, we are subject to 
necessity. We perceive because we must. We judge and 
reach conclusions inevitable or necessary in view of the facts. 
As to the will, it follows the last dictate of the understanding. 
On these several points, Collins strengthens himself by citing 
such authorities as Bramhall, Bayle, Archbishop Sing and 
Leibnitz. Cicero, Aristotle and Locke are also referred to. 

But, in the second place, liberty is impossible, and man is 
a necessary agent, because all his actions have a beginning. 
They must have a cause, or something may be produced with- 
out a cause. If they have one, it is a necessary cause. It 
cannot but produce the result that follows. Liberty, there- 
fore, in the sense of a power to act, or not to act, is an im- 
possibiUty. So thought the ancient Stoics, but not the Epi- 
cureans. So also did the Pharisees and Essenes, but not the 
Sadducees. Saint Paul's doctrine of Predestination is plausi- 
bly derived from the Stoics. 

Again : " Liberty," says Collins, evidently with an eye to 
Clarke's " Demonstration," " is contended for by its patrons 
as a great perfection." Tet, if liberty be defined a power to 
pass different judgments, at the same time, upon the same 
propositions, it is an evident imperfection, since it can be pre- 
dicated of men only as irrational, and of course imperfect. 
A similar conclusion would follow from Archbishop King's 
definition of liberty, as a power to overcome our reason by 
the force of choice. In this case the result would be most 
irrational and inconsistent, while the definition that would 
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make liberty the power to choose evil — ^adopted by I>r. 
Cheyne — would be in conflict with Imman welfare, and inoon- 
sistent with the position that human beings are at their best 
estate, when they are so attached to duty that they cannot 
choose evil. Moreover, to have a power at the same time to 
choose any one out of two or more indifferent things, would be 
a liberty which would favor our liability to commit mistakes 
and fall into errors ; and beside, what benefit could it be to ns 
to make choice between things actually indifferent? Nothing 
better would follow from that arbitrary power of choice for 
which Archbishop King contends. 

The fourth argument of Collins is derived from the con- 
sideration of the divine foreknowledge. The events to which 
this has respect cannot be contingent — ^that is, they cannot 
depend on human liberty. Cicero and Dr. South are qpoted 
in support of these positions. 

The fifth argument is taken from the nature of rewards and 
punishments. These assume that men are necessarily deter- 
mined by pleasure or pain, and but for this they would be 
vain themselves. 

The sixth argument is taken from the nature of morality. 
Moral actions, on the whole, are pleasant ; vicious actions are 
painful. Ji a man is indifferent to the pleasure or the pain, 
he cannot know wliat morality is, or have motives to practice 
it. On this point CoUins seems fully supported by the express 
language of Locke. 

As to the objection that if man is a necessary agent, it would 
be unjust to punish him, Collins finds no diflSculty. The man 
who is necessarily wicked, in to ho dispatched as a mad dc^, 
which is not considered as a free agent. To render him pun- 
ishable, all that is neccftsary in that he be a voluntary agent, 
which, according to Collins, is not inconsistent with being a 
necessary agent. If a man commits crime voluntarily, he is 
justly punished for doing whit he could not avoid doing. 

It may be said again, tliat to tlireatcn penalty is vain for 
those who act necessiirily. l>ut sucli threatening is a cause to 
determine their willn, an<l is as uHcful, and may be as neces- 
sary, as the sun to ripen the fruits of the earth. Even brutes 
are punished, and, though not free agents, effectively. In the 
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same way with threatenings, reasons for certain courses of con- 
duct may be urged, and act as necessary causes. 

But it is urged that if all is by necessity, no man can do 
anything to lengthen or shorten his life. But here it is to be 
remembered that certain causes are necessary to certain results. 
The annual rise of the Nile would not take place without the 
causes that precede it. So with lengthened years. 

It may be said that if man is a necessary agent, there is no 
such thing as acting against his conscience. But a man may 
believe himself subject to some rule, and this belief will be 
conscience to him, for the violation of which he will accuse 
himself. 

Moreover, it may be admitted, as some object, that on the 
theory of necessity, events cannot take place other than they 
do. Why must C(Esar die in the Senate house ? Because he 
could not, in the given circumstances in which the event took 
place, have died elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding all this, and while denying man a liberty 
from necessity, Collins concedes to him "a power to do as he 
wills or pleases," in this respect coming almost upon the same 
ground as President Edwards, in his " Freedom of the Will." 
Indeed, the parallel between the English Deist and the New 
England Calvinist is repeatedly suggested, as in reading one 
we recall the other. 

Till near the close of his work, Collins has nothing to say 
of the author of the " Demonstration, etc." But, having com- 
pleted his arguments, he becomes Dr. Clarke's antagonist imder 
the guise of an eulogist. He remarks that the professed 
champions of liberty really come over to the ground of neces- 
sity, and, if authorities were of weight on such a question, 
might be quoted on his side. He will content himself, how- 
ever, with giving the reader one example " in the most acute 
and ingenious Dr. Clarke, whose authority is equal to that of 
many others put together, and makes it needless to cite others 
after him." 

He is then quoted as asserting that the will is determined 
by moral motives ; and treating of moral necessity, " with his 
usual candor and perspicuity," he speaks of a man who judges 
it unreasonable to hurt or destroy himseK, as one " who cannot 
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possibly act contrary to tliis judgment." So " the most per- 
fect rational creatures cannot do evil." On this ground, Col- 
lins contends that Clarke plainly allows the necessity for which 
he had contended. Thus adroitly does the Deist attempt to 
bring over, by his own admissions, to his side the divine by 
whom he had been fairly vanquished in argument. 

But Dr. Clarke was not the man to be thus complimented 
into a false position. He must have resented the cool assump- 
tions of Collins, and in his appendix to his correspondence 
with Leibnitz, he inserts the correspondence between himself 
and "A Gentleman of the University of Cambridge," and 
also "Remarks" upon Collins' book, which appeared at about 
that time (1717) in a second edition. In thp " correspondence," 
he takes the ground that " so far as anything is passive, so far 
His subject to necessity; so far as 'tis an agent, so far 'tis 
free," for action and freedom are, in his view, " perfectly iden^ 
tical ideas." The last judgment of the understanding he ad- 
mits to be necessary ; but judgment and acting depend upon 
principles totally different. A thing may be judged fit and 
reasonable, and yet no action follow. There are two kinds of 
necessity that have no similitude but in name. There is no 
connection between approbation and action, between what is 
passive and what is active. The spring of action is not the 
understanding, but the* self -motive power which, in rational 
beings, we call liberty. Clarke concludes the correspondence, 
in which several points are discussed, by asserting of moral 
necessity that " 'tis in truth, and philosophically speaking, no 
necessity at all." 

In reply to Collins, Clarke finds fault with him that he does 
not observe his own rules. He insists on the necessity of 
clear ideas in clear words, and yet speaks of "necessary 
agents," when, in truth and strictness of speech, a necessary 
agent, or necessary action, is a contradiction in terms. What 
acts necessarily, does not act at all, but is acted upon. Things 
are moved, not by themselves, but their necessity of motion 
supposes a superior cause which may be traced backward, but 
must ultimately lead to a free agent. 

Collins, moreover, confounds the last perception of the un- 
derstanding, which is passive, with the first exertion of the 
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self -moving faculty, which is active. He makes the first a 
cause, when it is only a condition. Physical and moral neces- 
sity, though radically distinct, he constantly conf oimds. He 
defines liberty to be a power in a man to do as he chooses, 
when it is simply power to act. 

Applying these principles to CoUins' argument, he exposes 
their fallacy. Man's doing whai he judges reasonable, is no 
proof of necessity. On the supposition of perfect liberty, a 
reasonable being would do what appeared reasonable. To say 
that every action must have a cause, and that this cause is 
necessary, is nothing to the purpose. It supposes merely that 
there is in nature no self-moving power, which would logically 
lead to the conclusion that in the universe there is an infinite 
progression of dependent effects, without any cause at all. 

Upon this point, hurriedly passing over Collins' other 
arguments, Clarke insists. If immaterial motives or reasons 
are substances, and these act necessarily on the mind, they act 
only as they are acted on, and thus the chain of necessity 
must be traced back link by link, till we arrive at a free agent, 
in which case there is liberty. If a free agent is still denied, 
we have the absurdity of an infinite chain of necessary 
causes. 

In conclusion, Clarke shows that the objections CoUins had 
supposed, and presumed to answer, have real weight. His 
scheme would destroy human responsibility. It would prove 
God unjust. It would set aside reward and punishment. 
Finally, Clarke reminds Collins, though he does not name 
him — as his book was anonymous — ^that all sincere lovers of 
truth and liberty are bound in reason and conscience not to 
abuse their liberty, so as to give occasion to superstitious men 
and lovers of darkness to seek to retrench it. 

In his ''Thedo^ia f^[>eculaPim'' (1718), Rev. Eichard Fid- 
des bestowed some attention upon .the question of Liberty 
or Necessity. He defined man's freedom of will to consist in 

his determining himself indiiferently in the choice of things 
morally good or evil, and in doing or neglecting to do what 
he knows fit and reasonable to be done." His proof of free- 
dom is by the reductio ad abswrdwnk^ or the result of its 
denial in destroying moral obligation, and leaving no 
42 
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ground for praise or blame. With the exception of this 
work, which is of no special importance, the controversy 
ceased until renewed on the publication of " Gate's Letters/' 
some years afterward. In 1730, "A Defence of Dr. Clarke's 
Notion of Natural Liberty," by S. Strutt, was published, and 
in the same year appeared the second edition of " A Defence 
of Human Liberty," by John Jackson, the first edition of 
which was issued in 1725. In 1732, Samuel Colliber, a 
vigorous essayist of the time, Bent forth "An Essay on the 
Freedom of Will in God and in Creatures," and on various 
subjects connected therewith. Of these publications, that by 
Jackson is the most noticeable, as to the second edition was 
appended "A Vindication of Human Liberty; in Answer to 
a Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, written by A. 0., 
Esq." 

"Cato's Letters," mainly political, and containing many 
valuable comments on English constitutional history, appeared 
successively in the London Joumaly^ from 1720 to 1723. 
The writers of them were J. Trenchard and Thomas Gordon. 
But among the letters were some on the subject of Human 
Liberty, with which an inquiry into the origin of good and 
evil was connected. The writers of these seemed disposed to 
adopt views substantially the same with those advanced by 
Collins, and Jackson replies with the arguments, and almost 
the same language, that had been employed by Dr. Clarke. 
He says, in exposing the false assumptions of "Cato's Let- 
ters," " The fallacy lies in the word necessary. " The very 
supposition of God acting by His will makes His actions 
voluntary, not necessary." " It is one thing to say that God's 
will is necessary, i. e., necessarily or self-existent, and another 
thing, very diflEerent, to say that His actions resulting from 
His will are necessary, i. e., do not result from His will, but 
from the necessity of His nature." Liberty does not consist 
in indlflEerence of inclination to different things, or doing 
contrary actions with the same indifference. Its proper 
meaning is vindicated, and the objection urged by the author 
of " Cato's Letters," that the great mass of ancient thinkers 
were on the side of " Fate," which is identified with necessity, 
is met by an extended array of quotations to show either that 
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this was not the case, or that the " fate " of the ancient writers 
was, by many of them at least, avowedly interpreted in a 
sense not inconsistent with hnman liberty. 

Jackson claims to have shown not only that God is a free 
agent, and has endued man with freedom of action, bnt that the 
system of necessity is inconsistent with the divine attributes, 
and the fundamental notions of religion and morality. That 
these views prevailed among the ancient Christians, as well as 
among heathen philosophers to a large extent, is also evinced 
by citations and extracts, which in the original and translation 
occupy the larger portion of the treatise. 

In the " Vindication of Human Liberty ; in Answer to a 
Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, written by A. C, 
Esq.," Jackson says, " Twelve years ago. Dr. Clarke wrote 
^Eemarks upon a Book entituled A Philosophical Inquiry, 
etc.,' which is supposed to have been written by A. C, Esq. ; 
inscribed the author of the present * Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necessity.' " 

Of this treatise by Collins, we learn from Jackson that its 
author, after leaving Dr. Clarke unanswered till 1727, now 
claimed that he had begged the question in dispute ; he had 
assumed a self-moving power, which was the thing to be 
proved ; and yet it could be demonstrated that the action of 
the soul is a necessarily determined and inmiediate consequence 
of the last judgment of the understanding. On these several 
points, Jackson takes issue with Collins, vindicates the argu- 
ment of Clarke, and over his fresh grave pays him, in his 
concluding paragraph, the tribute of his own high apprecia- 
tion of him as "that greatest master of 'reason that ever 
lived." The philosophical as weU as Arian sympathies of Dr. 
Clarke were fully shared by his pupil and a<toiirer. 

The interest which was excited by the discussion was 
subordinate, doubtless, to that which was evinced in connec- 
tion with the Deistic Controversy, fairly initiated by the 
publication of Tindal's book, in 1730. It was suflBicient, 
however, to lead Dr. Isaac Watts to prepare his " Essay on 
the Freedom of WiU in God and in Creatures." Like most 
of Dr. Watts' writings, this is designed for practical rather 
than speculative ends. 
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Thus, the way was prepared for Bishop Butler to take up 
the subject in his " Analogy." With him, the question does 
not lie between liberty and necessity, or the theories by 
which these were supported. It is not whether " the opinion 
of fate " is reconcilable with religion ; but whether, supposing 
it reconcilable with the present constitution of nature — under 
which men merit praise or blame, and are rewarded or pun- 
ished — it is also reconcilable with what is involved in religion. 
Here was a simple, direct issue, which evaded the discussion 
of the points in controversy between Collins and Jackson. 

The question of the Freedom of the Will was presented in 
a peculiar phase, by Archbishop King, in a sermon preached 
at Dublin in 1709, which bore the title, "Divine Predestina- 
tion and Foreknowledge Consistent with the Freedom of 
Man's Will." The author of it essayed to refute the cham- 
pions of Necessity, by insisting that Divine Predestination 
was to be so understood as not to come in conflict with 
human liberty. " The Nature of God, as it is in itself, is 
incomprehensible by human understanding." The same 
is true of His powers and the methods of their exercise. 
They "are so far beyond our reach, that we are utterly- 
incapable of framing exact and adequate notions of them.'' 
They are, indeed, " of a natm^e altogether different from 
ours." It is only by analogy that we ascribe to God attrib- 
utes which have some resemblance to our own faculties. We 
cannot suppose God to have the passions, though popularly 
ascribed to Him, which we possess ourselves, any more than 
to have arms and eyes. We may, therefore, suppose God's 
foreknowledge to be different from ours, so that, when we 
speak of His predetermination or foreknowledge, it does not 
follow that this is inconsistent with the contingency of events, 
or free-will. What we ascribe to God, are but the shadows, 
i^esemblances, emblems of His real attributes. As Ught and 
colors are only the effects which certain bodies produce on 
the sense ; existing, not at all in nature, but only in our minds, 
so we have no proper apprehension of the Divine Nature, 
except through analogical representations which we interpret, 
which are adapted to our capacities, and which subserve all 
the practical ends of the worship and service of God. 
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A defence of human liberty, based upon such grounds as 
these, did not escape the critical notice of Collins, who was 
ere long to become the avowed champion of the doctrine of 
necessity. In 1710 he replied to it, in " A Vindication of 
the Divine Attributes, in some Eemarks on the Archbishop 
of Dublin's Sermon, intituled ' Divine Predestination, etc.' " 
It was not difficult for him to make out a plausible case, and to 
appear in the light of a champion of orthodoxy, nor was he 
without an ally, whose zeal for orthodoxy has never been 
impeached for lukewarmness. This was the old antagonist 
of Locke, Dr. John Edwards, who answered the Archbishop, 
in " The Divine Perfections Vindicated, etc." 

But the question at issue involved metaphysical as weU as 
theological principles. The very statics of it indicated the 
triumph of Locke's philosophy, in the rejection of the theory 
of innate ideas. The Archbishop never assumes them, never 
feels the need of appealing to them. Indeed, to do so with 
approval would be fatal to his argument. Doubtless, like 
Browne, who subsequently adopted his cause, he would have 
taken grave exception to some of Locke's views, but he had 
already implicitly surrendered the stronghold of resistance to 
them. This was the more significant from the opposition 
which, as we have seen, they met from Stillingfleet. But 
Stillingfleet did not stand alone. He had an able ally in 
Henry Lee, to whose "Anti-Scepticism" (1702), with its 
critical notes on each chapter of Locke's essay, we have 
briefly adverted. In this work, Lee follows Locke step by 
step. He criticised his denial of innate ideas, represented 
by him in a light almost absurd. He denies that all our ideas 
are derived from sensation and reflection. But with this 
strong current of opposition to Locke, Archbishop King had 
represented all our conceptions of God as derived, not from 
any innate ideas of His Being, but through the channels of 
sense, and the imaginations of the mind, framed from the 
knowledge of its own finite capacities. 

In doing this, he seems to have taken his hint from the 
reply to Toland, " A Letter in Answer to a Book entitled 
'Christianity not Mysterious,'" by Peter Browne, subse- 
quently Bishop of Cork. In this, Browne had held that our 
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ideas of God and divine things " are not immediate or proper 
ones, but a sort of composition we make up from our ideas of 
worldly objects, which, at the utmost, amounts to no more 
than a type or a figure, by which something in another world 
is signified, of which we have no more notion than a blind 
man hath of light." 

But the Archbishop, as Browne remarks, while accepting 
and adopting this view, pushed it to such an extreme, as to con- 
fuse analogy with metaphor, and, while rightly laying down 
analogy for the foundation of his discourse, yet, by not having 
thorouglily digested it,, and " by wording himself incautiously, 
seems entirely to destroy the nature of it." He drops " such 
shocking expressions as these — * The best representations we 
can make of God are infinitely short of truth,' " thus making 
our apprehensions of the divine attributes "altogether pre- 
carious and arbitrary." Of these mistakes, Browne says, the 
antagonists of the Archbishop take advantage, representing 
his teaching to be that " the operations and perfections of a 
human mind, which we attribute to God, do signify nothing 
true and real in the divine nature." The result is that the 
Archbishop's Principle of Analogy is called "a paradox 
which renders the Gospel patchwork ; " while truth is ban- 
ished from the world, they say, by his unexampled theology. 

Collecting from the various replies to the Archbishop seve- 
ral pages of similar strictures, Browne cites them in the 
introduction of a work designed to vindicate the proper sense 
of his doctrine of Analogy, and entitled " The Procedure, 
Extent and Limits of the Human Understanding" (1728). In 
this work, his professed object is " rightly to state the whole 
extent and limits of human understanding ; to trace out the 
several steps and degrees of its procedure from our first sim- 
ple perception of sensible objects, through the several opera- 
tions of the pure intellect upon them, till it grows up to its 
full proportion of nature ; and to show how all our concep- 
tions of things supeniatural are then grafted upon it by anal- 
ogy ; and how from thence it extends itself into all the 
branches of divine and heavenly knowledge." 

Thus Browne aims to pursue a middle path, avoiding on 
one side the error of enthusiasts, who " aspii'e to a more direct 
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and immediate view of things " — evidently men of the stamp 
of Malebranche and Norris — ^and shunning on the other, the- 
danger of those who reduce all our knowledge of things di- 
vine to metaphysical terms. He lays it down that as a great 
and fundamental error, which makes the ideas of sensation and 
reflection to be alike the original sources and foundation of 
all our knowledge, while it is true that we have no ideas — ^in 
the proper sense of the word — ^but of sensible objects. Upon 
these, the mind, by thinking and willing, operates. But there 
are operations of the mind, of which we have no ideaSj but 
which we know by immediate consciousness. If we attempt 
to frame and express ideas of them, the language we employ 
is borrowed from sensation. The maxim of the logicians, 
that there is nothing in the intellect that was not first in the 
sense, is to be taken .for " a sure and fundamental truth." 
The mind at birth is a " Tabula Itasa^ or perfect blank." The 
only material it has to work upon is, ideas of sensation derived 
from the external world. There are no such things as ideas 
of reflection. " An idea of reflection is an empty sound." 

We have here the starting-point of human knowledge in 
ideas derived from sensible objects. Up to this point, includ- 
ing the rejection of innate ideas, Browne keeps step with * 
Locke. But as the mind operates upon the materials fur- 
nished it, comparing, adding, substracting or abstracting, it 
acquires new knowledge, that is, knowledge of itself and its 
acts through consciousness. This knowledge does not consist 
of idms^ but of notions or conceptions. At the same time 
the mind is furnished with a stock of complex ideas, wrought 
by itself, out of the combinations or modifications of the simple 
ideas of sense. This is the process and procedure of the 
mind in acquiring knowledge. It can know only on pre- 
scribed • conditions. It can know being — beyond external 
objects" of sense and what is in the sphere of consciousness, or 
results from the -mutual relations of these— only by analogy. 
Consistently enough, Browne holds that the knowledge of 
matter and of spirit which we possess is not the same in both 
cases. We know the one directly through sense, the other, 
indirectly. It may be otherwise with creatures who exist as 
pure spirits. Their way of knowledge "cannot be of the 
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same kind with our thinking, which is saccessive, and hy 
the concurrence of material organs." "We know more at 
bodily substance than we do of spiritual." It is even an 
extravagant thought to imagine that a true spirit thinks," 
" so that thinking in man can give us no direct conception of 
thinking in a pure spirit." But what is true of spirit in 
general, " must be true of the Divine Nature in a more emi- 
nent degree," and hence " our thinking and willing, performed 
in essential conjunction with matter, are but a very faint and 
distant analogy for conceiving the otherwise inconceivable 
and correspondent perfections of God." 

It is evident, it is claimed, that we have no idea of God as 
He is in Himself, and for want <it such an idea, we put to- 
gether the most excellent conception of the greatest perfec- 
tions in -creatures. Yet perfections in God are different from 
these, both in kind and in manner, of which we have no 
proper conception. 

So far, the views of Browne might deem fully to coincide 
with those of Archbishop King, and to be exposed to the 
same objections. They were, in fact, severely criticised, as we 
shall see hereafter. But Browne now makes prominent that 
distinction between metaphor and analogy, which he claims that 
the Archbishop had too much overlooked. He admits that 
if we could know God only metaphorically, that is, by attribut- 
ing to him terms used in a figurative sense — ^as when Christ is 
called the door, the way, the vine, the light — our conception 
of Him would be fanciful and erroneous. But God's revela- 
tion of Himself to us is not by metaphor only, but by analogy 
with things known. " In divine analogy the resemblance, or, 
at least, the correspondency and proportion is real, and built 
on the very nature of things on both sides of the comparison.*' 
That is, there is a perfection in God answerable to human 
knowledge, which we, however, obtain by the labor of 'think- 
ing, and the operation of matter and spirit conjoined. So 
that what knowledge and goodness are in the nature of man, 
thaty tliough totally different in kind, are some inconceivable 
but correspondent perfections in the nature of God. 

It is l)y no means strange that the views of Browne were 
regarded by some of his readers as equally dangerous with 
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tihat philosophy of Locke, with which he had gone so far as 
to deny innate ideas and to make the mind at birth a tabula 
rasa^^ yet which he represented as having " poisoned " the 
nniyersities. But his express and emphasized dissent from 
Locke on several points, especially in regard to the power of 
God to add to matter the cogitative faculty, did not shield 
him from criticism. In another work, " Things Divine and 
Supernatural conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and 
Human," published in 1733, he vindicated his positions, and 
made extended strictures upon the speculations of those who 
had assailed him, or with whom he was at issue, not overlook- 
ing that " greatest master of Eeason that ever lived," as Dr. 
Samuel Clarke had been termed by " the vain boast " of a 
writer of his own strain. 

But before the work was printed, an answer to its prede- 
cessor, of more importance than some others, appeared. It 
was incorporated in "Alciphron; or, The Minute Philoso- 
pher " (1732), by one whom Browne styles " an anonymous 
author," but whom the after-world has long recognized as the 
gifted Bishop Berkeley. Here, as Browne says, was " a threat- 
ening appearance of a powerful attack," and he recites the 
charges which the future bishop brought against his scheme. 
It no less than denied God, His being and attributes, leaving 
Him nothing but an empty name. By it, the very notion of 
God was taken away, and the attributes of Gt)d were taken 
in a sense that no one understands, and thns might be recon- 
ciled with anything or nothing. 

Berkeley, in his dialogue, had represented Lycophron as 
saying, " Diagoras, a man of much reading and enquiry, had 
discovered, that once upon a time, the most profound and 
speculative divines, finding it impossible to reconcile the at- 
tributes of God, taken in fhe common sense, or in any known 
sense, with himian reason, and the appearance of things, taught 
that the words, knowledge, wisdom, goodness, and such like, 
when spoken of the Deity, must be understood in a quite differ- 
ent sense from what they signify in the vulgar acceptation, or 
from anything that we can form a notion of, or conceive." On 
the other hand, Berkeley, who, in the "Minute Philosopher," 
makes large use of analogy, and thus most effectively exposes 
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some of the subterfuges of the free-thinkers of his time, insists, 
that while passions and senses imply defect, and must not be 
ascribed to God, this is not the case with knowledge simply, 
" which may be attributed to God proportionably," so that, as 
God is infinitely above man, so his knowledge is infinitely 
above human knowledge. And yet, " after this same analogy, 
we must understand all those attributes to belong to the 
Deity, which, in themselves simply, and as such, imply 
perfection." The scheme of Browne which he opposes, is 
represented as " clearing up doubts by nonsense, and avoiding 
diflSculties by running into affected contradictions." It may 
" perhaps proceed from a well-meant zeal ; yet it appears not 
to be according to knowledge," so that, instead of reconciling 
atheists to truth, it tends to confirm them in their own per- 
suasion. 

This was sufficiently exasperating, and Browne resented it. 
He devoted the closing part of his book — nearly two hundred 
pages — ^to a vindication of his argument, concluding that if 
supernatural and divine objects are totally different in kind 
from anything directly and immediately conceivable by us, 
" there can be no other possible way of thinking or sj)eaking 
of them but by the same conceptions and terms we use for 
correspondent and similar worldly objects." 

Such, from 1728 to 1733, was the discussion to which the 
subject of knowledge by analogy was subjected. We cannot 
but surmise that one of the most careful observers of it was 
the future author of the " Analogy of Keligion, Natural and 
Kevealed," who must have seen the wide use which we are 
constrained to make of analogy in all our reasonings, and how 
large a place \hQ probable evidence it affords, occupies in the 
experience of human life. 

In 1734, Samuel CoUiber published " Free Thoughts Con- 
cerning Souls," in four essays. These discussed the human 
soul considered in its own nature, as compared with the souls 
of brutes, and also the pre-existent and future state of souls. 

Colliber was a man of very considerable ability, and was 
well read in the controvei-sies of his time. Ilis " Impartial 
Enquiry into the Existence and Nature of God," must have 
been published previous to 1732, the date of Law's edition of 
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"IJing on Evil," in whicli the "Enquiry" is largely and ap- 
provingly quoted. Coluber's professed object in this work is 
to present " a more intelligible account of the Divine perfec- 
tion," and at the same time to criticise Clarke's " Demonstra- 
tion," and present his own views of space and duration. He 
thinks that the mistakes into which many Christian writers, 
and some of his own age, had fallen, had been occasioned by 
Greek philosophy, upon the vanity and uncertainty of which, 
on the testimony of Cicero, he dilates. The idea of God is 
not proved to be innate by its universality. " Gentlemen de- 
voted to the Cartesian metaphysics '" might profitably consider 
Mr. Locke's observation — " 'Twere impertinent to suppose the 
ideas of colors to be innate in any being to whom God has 
given sight." Yet " the existence of a God, or a most perfect 
Being, is a most direct and natural consequence of that con- 
sciousness which we have of our own existence." We are : 
something, therefore, must have ever been. An original eter- 
nal, and an absolutely necesssary Being, then must be. But 
necessity of existence can impart no less tlian all actual per- 
fection. We may then assert a God, and on the same grounds 
we may also assert his unity, wisdom, goodness, etc. 

That the world could not have originated in matter and 
motion, is argued at length. Its structure must have been the 
result, not of blind force, but intelligence. Here the necessity 
that belongs to the Divine existence must be harmonized with 
liberty ; and in this connection human freedom is asserted, 
while. " a power of acting or not acting, even after choice 
(by virtue of another intervening choice), is that which is most 
essential to human liberty in our present state." Yet, what is 
done voluntarily, "may yet be as necessary as what is done 
with the greatest reluctance ; " and such necessity " is no imper- 
fection, but rather a great perfection." Consciousness attests 
our freedom, and guilt can only result from an abuse of 
liberty. 

But here Comber's peculiar views come before us. No man 
can reconcile human freedom with Divine decrees. CoUiber 
surrenders the latter. This is his solution of the problem 
essayed by Archbishop King. But he does not stop here. 
He denies God's infinity. According to Mr. Locke, we can- 
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not have a positive idea of infinity in our minds. The same 
way of arguing will " equally prove the impossibility of a posi- 
tive infinity in nature." The closing portion of the " Enquiry 
is devoted to criticisms on different theistic arguments, and 
to discussions on the infinite as related to numbers, and on 
space and duration. 

In his " Thoughts on Souls," Colliber rejects the distinction 
between the sensitive and the rational soul. That the think- 
ing principle is not to be identified with any single particle of 
the brain, is proved by an argument that seems to have been 
suggested by, if not derived frgm, the reasoning of Dr. Henry- 
More on the same point. " Our modem corporealists " seem- 
ing to concede this, and adopting the theory of a " composi- 
tion of particles," Colliber pursues them with his refutation. 
"A mere composition does not change the nature of things." 
The particles will retain their distinct and peculiar properties 
stilL 

But while the human soul is proved from reason to be " sim- 
ple and uncompounded, and not naturally subject to separa- 
tion of parts," yet " it cannot be of a substance totally different 
from matter, because it is passive as well as active." " This, 
at least, is the most natural way of thinking," avoiding the 
errors of some " who, by stripping the soul of everything that 
belongs to tlie idea of matter, have refined it either into a pure 
act, without any proper agent, or else into a mere complica- 
tion of active powers, without any proper subject." Other 
suggestions are thrown out which remind the reader of Isaac 
Taylor's " Theory of a Future Life." 

Colliber next proceeds to show that " all the faculties of the 
human soul — the sensitive, volitive and executive — ^yield suf- 
ficient proofs from the manner of their actions, that the soul 
is a substance entirely different from and independent of its 
body." Moreover, " that it will not be despoiled of its facul- 
ties, nor annihilated or reduced to nothing, may be argued 
from that desire and hope of pei-petuity, etc., which is insep- 
arable from the nature of men." The veracity of God 
seems pledged to this, as well as his wisdom, while his perfect 
justice leads us to believe that the inequalities of the present 
Btate will be rectified hereafter. If no particle of matter 
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perislies, we may be equally confident of the continued being 
of what is nobler. 

In the essay on the human soul as compared with brutes, 
the contrast is presented between the faculties of each. In 
those on pre-existence and the future state, a concise view is 
given of ancient opinions concerning the soul's condition and 
destiny. In an appended essay on creation, CoUiber, criticising 
Spinoza, Newton, Leibnitz and others, and denying that space 
can be accounted a pure nothing, says : " There is, therefore, 
something of a nature superior to the substance of bodies, 
that contains, penetrates, and, as it were, possesses its very 
nature ; and this can be no other than the substance of its 
Great Creator." If Leibnitz interpreted Newton as making 
space the sensorium of Deity, he would have interpreted Col- 
liber as making it an attribute. 

On 'some points, it is evident that Colliber subsequently 
changed his opinions. In his " Demonstration of the Will of 
God" (1742), he asserted the eternity of matter, or a passive 
principle over which God had active control, denied the doo- 
triiffe of future punishment, rejected the doctrine of a medi- 
ator, took a view of the incredibility of miracles almost 
identical with Hume's, and by his general line of argument 
placed himself alongside such writers as Toland, Collins, 
Morgan and Tindal. A letter, vindicating freedom of specu- 
lation, and addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, helps 
to complete the resemblance to Collins. 

In 1734 was issued the fourth edition of a work to which 
Colliber and other contemporary writers repeatedly refer, and 
to which some of them concede eminent merit. It was en- 
titled, " Philosophical Principles of Keligion, Natural and 
Revealed," and its author was George Cheyne, M. D., Fellow 
of the Eoyal Society. He was a practicing physician in Lon- 
don, and for a time was intimately associated with the jovial 
spirits and free-thinkers of the day. But, in 1705, when the 
first edition of his book appeared, he must have parted com- 
pany with them, and directed the resources of his science 
against their avowed principles. Modifying his work to meet 
the various suggestions and criticisms it called forth, and 
taking advantage of the corrections and observations of 
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learned friends — ^among whom was Dr. Gregory Saviliau, 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, eminent for his scientific 
publications — ^he not merely presented with much clearness 
and force the argument from design for the being of a God, 
but examined the various hypotheses and objections urged 
against it. So far as the external world and the human 
structure are concerned, he follows directly in the line of Ray 
and Derham, but he also discusses the laws of matter, showing 
that it cannot move of itself, that gravitation is not a principle 
essential to it, that the quantity of light and heat in the sun 
and fixed stars is constantly diminishing, some of the latter 
appearing and then disappearing, and thus, from these, and 
numerous other considerations, deducing the existence and 
attributes of God. In the course of his work, he criticises 
the hypotheses of Des Cartes and Leibnitz, and extends his 
range of observation to extremes as opposite as Epicurus and 
Derham. In a second part, Clieyne presents in propositions 
and mathematical demonstrations, bristling with algebraic 
formulae, his " New Arithmetick of Infinites," and essays to 
prove with absolute certainty the existence of a God. He 
holds, in terms that may have been suggestive to Bishop 
Butler, that " there is a perpetual analogy, running through 
the whole system of creatures;" that this analogy is a real 
demonstration of the existence and attributes of the Author 
of Nature; that "we may safely reason analogically, from 
the nature and attributes of the supreme intelligent Being, to 
the nature and properties of finite intelligent beings ; " that 
space is infinite, and that "universal space may be aptly 
called the Sensorium Divinitatis ; " that the absolute infinite 
must necessarily be, and also imply necessity of Being ; that 
from the Uriiversitas Berurriy the inmiortality of spirits may 
be deduced, as well as other truths of religious significance. 
Cheyne distinguishes, in a manner that reminds us of Browne, 
between mere metaphor and analogy ; his archetypes suggest 
Malebranche, and his speculations on " pure love," show his 
sympathy with Noms. He claims also that his view of the 
rational soul exposes the errors and impieties of Spinoza and 
Hobbes, as well as the mistakes of Locke. Among his con- 
clusions are, that material and spiritual substances are both 
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extended ; yet that matter and spirit, thougli both substances^ 
are opposites in every other quahty but that of extension. 

An idea which colors Cheyne's speculations throughout, is 
thus expressed : " The analogy of things runs quite through 
the whole system of creatures, up to their original pattern and 
archetype in the Divine Nature, in a continued subordination 
and scale, according to their respective natures. The material 
world is an image of the spiritual world, as the spiritual world 
is of the supreme infinite " — " the Omega of all things, spirit- 
ual and material." 



CHAPTER XL. * 

BE-AOnO^ AGAIKST PAGAN PHILOSOPHY. WHITBY. 
HALYBUETON. GIBSON. CONYBEAEE. 

The re-action against the claims of " Pagan Philosophy,'' 
which had been signally illustrated at its conmiencement by 
Gale's " Court of the Gentiles," approached its culmination 
in Whitby's " Discourse of the Necessity and Usefulness of 
the Christian Revelation, by Reason of the Corruption of the 
Principles of Natural Religion among Jews and Heathens " 
(1705). The author of this work. Dr. Daniel Whitby (1638- 
1726), was one of the most learned men of his age. Educated 
at Oxford, he became, in 1664, chaplain of Dr. Seth Ward, 
Bishop of Salisbury, one of the most effective antagonists of 
Hobbes. His first participation in the controversy of the 
age, was signalized by his already noticed " Defence of Faith." 
This appeared in 1671, and was republished in a new edition 
twenty years later. 

But subsequently to the publication of this edition, the 
works of Blount (1693) and Toland (1696) were issued, and 
excited anew, jealousies of that " Pagan Philosophy," which 
these writers represented as containing the substance of a 
" Christianity not Mysterious." Whitby, if not with ampler 
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learning, yet with more critical scholarship than Gale, felt liim- 
self impelled to expose the insufficiency and defects of that 
" philosophy," of which, in common with many others, they 
had made such large account. Tliis he did in a " Discourse,'* 
which evinces as thorough an acquaintance with ancient phi- 
losophy as that possessed by the Cambridge Platonists, al- 
though his conclusions are often at variance with theirs. 

Ho begins his treatise by asserting an absolute good and 
evil. If there be a God, the laws of Nature, which are His 
laws, will require the one and forbid the other. llVhat these 
laws are, may be known by reason. They may be said to be 
implanted in us, not as innate ideas or natural impressions, 
but because we have within us that principle of reason which 
enables us to discern, when they are propounded, their truth 
and equity. They constitute, indeed, in the main, the practi- 
cal preceptff of life, including the laws of justice, humanity, 
natural affection and gratitude, and may be discovered by the 
reason. From this it follows, that man is capable of religion, 
and that He who made him so, requires some duly of him. 
The workings of conscience, which are vindicated as the natu- 
ral result of our constitution, evidence man's knowledge, even 
by the light of nature, of a law which he feels to be obliga- 
tory. 

The diverse natural results of diverse actions, followed by 
pleasure or pain, are seen in the experience of virtue and 
vice ; the one attended by peace, confidence and magnanim- 
ity ; the other, by horror, mental anguish, terrifying fear, 
distracting care and anxiety. One commands respect, even in 
a humble lot. The other renders men " base and contempti- 
ble, mean and sneaking, ashamed to own, afraid to recollect, 
what they have done." * Duty to God as well as duty to 
man, is part of the Law of Nature, for " to what end should 
God have formed us with this capacity of religion, if He de- 
signed not that we should be religious ? " f But duty would 
be a vain expression, if not accompanied by obligation and 
motives to obedience. It is a just presumption that He who 
made man reasonable, with reference to the ends of duty, 
should call him to account for acting contrary to reason. But 

• Discourse, p. 18. f lb., 38. 
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reason requires us to honor Him who is most worthy of honor ; 
to oflEer Him a worship acknowledging and venerating His 
infinite excellence ; to render praise and thanksgiving to the 
author of all our mercies, by a belief in the truth of what He 
declares, and by other expressions of reverence, love, obedi- 
ence and submission. * All this accords with " that cele- 
brated saying of Pythagoras and Socrates, in Plato and 
Cicero, " That nothing truly evil can happen to a good man, 
because the Gods never neglect his aflEairs." 

Whitby next proceeds to show how grossly these natural 
principles had been corrupted both by Jew and Gentile. The 
reasonings of many heathen philosophers ended in scepticism. 
CsecLlius declared all things " dubious and uncertain." The 
various apprehensions of wise men, according to Cicero, justi- 
fied the doubtings and demurs of sceptics. This, he said, 
brought Socrates, Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and 
almost all the ancients, to the confession of their ignorance — 
saying that nothing could be known or perceived ; truth lay 
buried in the deep. Of this opinion, said Seneca, " were Py- 
thagoras, Nausiphanes, Parmenides, Zeno, the Pyrrhonists, 
the Megarici, Eretrici, Academici ; " and Antoninus confesses 
that not few nor vulgar philosophers have pronounced the 
same judgment ; a judgment which Arrian admits tends to 
weaken all piety and justice, and all notions of good and evil, 
virtue and vice. 

According to Cicero and Plutarch, Democritus, Theodorus, 
Diagoras, Euemerus and Euripides, openly denied the being 
of a God. Bion spoke many things like an atheist, which he 
had learned from Metrodorus. Many, likewise, who did not 
assert Atheism, doubted of a Providence. Cicero begins his 
treatise on the nature of the Gods, by confessing how various 
and opposite were the opinions of the most learned men con- 
cerning them. Plutarch represents Xenophon as saying that 
man can assert nothing certain of the Gods. 

But whatever conclusions in some cases were reached, they 
wrought no change in the vile, ridiculous, and cruel rites of a 
superstitious worship ; they were ineffective for the reforma- 
tion of the people, or of the philosophers themselves. If, 

* Difconne, p. 48. 
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with Cicero, they admitted that Religion was " profitable " to 
confirm the sacredness of oaths, some denied God's omnipo- 
tence with Pliny, or the immortality of the soul, with Pliny 
and CiBcilius. Many, with Plato, Plutarch and the Stoics, 
made matter eternal. This, in fact, was the common doe- 
trine of tlie naturalists, according to Aristotle. Some denied 
God's omniscience; Cicero declares it beyond the reach of 
Divine Wisdom to know things future and contingent. In 
asserting his opinion of the indifference of the Gods, he robs 
us, says Plutarch, of all our hopes. Some who repudiated the 
Epicurean philosophy would have asserted, with Celsus, that 
" God is no more angry with men than he is with apes or 
mice." * On the subject of a Providence, the ancient phi- 
losophers were irreconcilably divided. Some denied it ^to- 
gether. Some allowed a general but not a particular Provi- 
dence. Aristotle confined its exercise to heaven. The Stoics 
enervated it by their doctrine of the independence of virtuous 
actions and inexorable fate. The Pythagoreans and Platonists 
limited Providence by the influence of the stars and the intro- 
duction of Genii and Dsemons. If a Providence was admit- 
ted, the answers to objections brought against it were often 
weak and worthless. Some introduced an Anti-God, or, like 
the Magi, allowed an Evil as well as a Good principle. Others 
ascribed evil to the stubbornness of matter. The immortality 
of the soul was very extensively denied, and rarely heartily 
believed. Socrates speaks with cautious reserve of his own 
confidence in it. Cicero presumes to declare only what seems 
probable, and having reckoned up the diverse views of phi- 
losophers, adds, " which is true, some God must tell us." The 
Pythagoreans, who professed no doubts, connected the immor- 
tality with the transmigration of the soul. 

Future punishment was generally rejected, and sometimes 
absolutely denied. Seneca comforts Marcia by saying the 
dead suffer no evil. Aman denies a Hell, an Acheron or 
Cocytus. Torments beyond the grave are, says Plutarch, but 
" the tales of mothers and nurses, which scarce any dread, 
and almost all do look upon as lies and fables." The books 
of the philosopliei's, says Cicero, " fully confute all these pre- 

* Discourse, pp. 70-95. 
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tentious figments of the poets and painters ; none is so void 
of sense as to be moved by them." * Of any future blessed- 
ness, Seneca speaks as " that which our wise men promise, 
but do not prove." 

The natural eflEect of this was seen by Socrates. He con- 
fessed it would be good news to the wicked, encouraging 
them to persist in sin. So obvious was this to Celsus, that 
he would not admit the rejection by heathen philosophers of 
future punishment. " You Christians," he said, " believe 
future punishments, and so do also they who initiate us into 
our mysteries ; they also hope their souls will be eternal ; and 
this I say, that they rightly think, who say, that they who 
live well will be happy, and they who are wicked will be sub- 
ject to eternal evils, and from this doctrine let neither they 
nor any one else recede." f 

Whitby also shows the diversity of views which prevailed 
among pagan philosophers, concerning the Divine unity. 
Most of the philosophers rejected polytheism so far as to 
own only one supreme God. Yet some introduced inferior 
divinities, controlling different spheres. The Platonists and 
Stoics held that the world was animated — was in fact a God. 
The same qualities were ascribed to the sun, moon, and stars. 
Evil spirits and deified men were also admitted as objects of 
worship. Beside all this, the ridiculous or impure rites of 
their religion ; the sanction of them by the oracles ; the incon- 
sistency of the philosophers, self-condemned for not acting 
according to their own maxims ; the opposition between the 
principles of some philosophers and all virtue and morality — 
their confusion of good and evil, their transgressions of the 
commands of the second table, which are specifically noted ; 
the contempt for prayer and sacrifice which many manifested, 
and their general failure to attain the objects, or maintain the 
principles, of natural religion — these facts and considerations 
plainly show how inadequate reason had proved, and prepare 
us to appreciate the remarkable contrast, in all these respects, 
presented by Christianity. 

Throughout his argument, Whitby introduces abundant 
testimony in support of each position that he takes. He 

• Discourse, pp. 158-60. f n)., 166. 
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cites from nearly all the leading philosophers of antiquity, 
and makes the most of their inconsistencies with one another 
and themselves. On some points, where Gale had admitted 
the correctness of their views, Whitby, without noting the 
fact, asserts the opposite, showing himself either better read 
in their writings, or more strongly disposed to present them 
in an unfavorable light. The grand scope of his argument 
was to expose the pretensions that had been put forth in 
behalf of the light of nature and the wisdom of ancient 
philosophy, and to show how inadequate these had proved 
toward securing the great ends which natural religion itself 
professed to seek. 

Whitby was a voluminous author, and in his later years, 
converted by the perusal of Dr. Clarke's work on the Trinity, 
became an Arian. His ultra-liberalism in theology was in 
keeping with his broad views of church comprehension. IIis 
" Protestant Reconciler " gave great offence ; several pamph- 
lets were written against it, and it was honored, in common 
with writings of Milton, Locke, and Baxter, with the con- 
demnation of the University of Oxford (July 21, 1683), by 
whose order it was burned in the school's quadrangle, by the 
hands of the university marshal. 

Whitby was not alone in discerning the dangerous assump- 
tions made by the " Free-Thinkers " of his time in behalf of 
the law of nature, and the sufficiency of human reason. In 
Halyburton's treatise, the attainments and capacity of 
human reason are even more depreciated than they were by 
Whitby. This work, published in 1714, bore the title, " Nat- 
ural Religion Insufficient, and Revealed Necessary, to Man's 
Happiness in his Present State ; or, A Rational Enquiry into 
the Principles of the Modem Deists." Thomas Halyburton 
(1674-1712) was a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, and 
in 1710 was chosen Professor of Divinity in the University 
of St. Andrews. Few in his day had more diligently noted 
the progress of Deism, or more carefully studied the writings 
of its leading representatives, Herbert, Blount, and Toland. 
Not content with simply defending revelation, he deteiTnined 
to carry the war into the enemy's camp ; to expose the utter 
insufficiency of Deistic principles to answer the great ends of 
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religion ; and the weakness of the pleas urged for the suffi- 
ciency of the light of nature. He was jealous of the influence 
of Locke, although he did not consider it necessary to assert 
against him the existence of innate ideas, but he expressed 
himself much dissatisfied at the concessions made by professed 
champions of revelation, some of whom had gone so far as to 
make the tniths of natural religion all that was absolutely 
essential. When Stephen Nye, in his " Discourse Concern- 
ing Natural and Eevealed Religion," had allowed "that 
natural religion declares and comprises all points of religion 
that are generally and in all times either necessary or re- 
quisite," and when Gregory of Oxford had depreciated the 
authority of a written revelation, by asserting " that there is 
no author whatsoever that has suffered so much by the hand 
of time as the Bible has " — a sentiment in which Whiston 
was not far beliind him — Halyburton might well feel that he 
had grounds for saying that he feared some had " gone near 
to give up the whole cause." We cannot, at least, be sur- 
prised that, with such authorities on his side, Toland shoidd 
have produced his " Christianity not Mysterious." 

Ilalyburton's work traces the rise of Deism and the in- 
fluences that favored its spread. He divides the Deists into 
two classes, those who held that the soul was mortal, and 
those who asserted its immortality. He dismisses the first 
as beyond the reach of argument, and proceeds to deal with 
the others. The insufficiency of natural religion is set forth 
as defective with respect to the discoveries of a Deity and the 
worship to be rendered Him. It does not show wherein 
man's happiness lies. It affords no sufficient rule of duty, 
nor does it present adequate motives to enforce obedience. 
As to the origin of sin, it gives no information ; nor does it 
show whether, or how, pardon for sin is attainable, or whether 
repentance is sufficient to atone for it. It has no adequate 
power to eradicate sinful inclinations, or to subdue them. The 
five articles which Herbert and others had insisted upon as 
the Deistic creed, had never universally obtained, while 
many of the best things found in heathen writers were not 
from nature's light, but from tradition. Halyburton closes 
his "Enquiry" with an examination of the "Queries" of 
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Blount and Herbert, showing the inadequacy of their replies. 
It is quite significant, that when Haljburton wrote, Ilobbes 
and Spinoza are left in the background. The new age had, 
in some quarters at least, rendered their speculations, once so 
formidable, comparatively unimportant, if not obsolete. 

Borrowing a hint for the title of his work perhaps from 
Halyburton, Thomas Chubb (1679-1747), in 1718, published 
"An Enquiry Concerning the Justice of God, in which is con- 
sidered whether Human Understanding may examine and judge 
of the Moral Attributes of God ; and of what is agreeable or 
disagreeable to these, as they are in Him, without being guilty 
of presumption or any other crime." Chubb contends that 
" if human understanding cannot form a conception of good- 
ness, justice, truth, holiness and the like, and what is agree- 
able or disagreeable to these as they are in God, then vain and 
fruitless are all those discoveries which God has made of Him- 
seK in revelation." Some of the facts of Scripture, appar- 
ently inconsistent with God's justice, are so interpreted as to 
harmonize with it ; and no one, from the views of Chubb ex- 
pressed in the pamphlet, could anticipate that radical disbelief 
of the supernatural which he afterward avowed. His exposi- 
tion of " Faith and Mysteries " is in the tone of the school of 
Locke, rather than that of Toland or Woolston. In his 
" Enquiry Concerning the Use of Reason in Matters of Reve- 
lation," he contends that reason and faith have each their 
proper sphere, and that one is not to be set above or against 
the other. To reason are to be rendered the things of reason, 
and to faith the things of faith. Reason must discern 
and judge of the evidence by which the divine origin of a 
revelation is proved, as well as of the mind of God in that 
revelation. Reason, therefore, has its use in matters of faith. 

To these sentiments few would have been found to object. 
The sufficiency of reason to supply the place of revelation 
was the question really at issue. Tindal's " Christianity as 
Old as Creation " (1730) took one side of it. Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of London, in his " Second Pastoral " (1730), in reply 
to Tindal, took the other. He quoted Locke, to the effect 
that the credentials of a revelation must be examined by the 
reason ; but when approved, revelation must be accepted like 
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any other truth, and take its place among the dictates of rea- 
son. He asserted directly that reason, of itself, was an in- 
sufficient guide in matters of religion." Reason is not what 
it was bef6re the falL The future life is more difficult to 
apprehend than the present. Keason among the mass is not 
what it is among philosophers. The ignorance of ancient 
philosophers on many important points, such as Halyburton 
had noted, is adverted to. Their doubts, their inconsistencies, 
their lack of authority, the pernicious tendency of some of 
their doctrines, the limited reforms they effected, the abomi- 
nable practices wliich they allowed, as well as their ignorance, 
are all passed in review, to show the insufficiency of reason as 
a guide. 

Scarcely had this pastoral gone into the hands of those for 
whom it was designed, before Chubb produced "A Discourse 
Concerning Eoason" (1731), in which was shown — in direct 
contradiction to Bishop Gibson's main assertion — that " reason 
either or else that it ouffht tobey a sufficient guide in mat- 
ters of religion." Chubb supposed man, without revelation, 
to be an accountable creatm'e, to be rewarded or punished ; 
in which case he has a right, by the laws of common equity, 
to be invested with such capacity or power as is sufficient, 
when duly exercised, to discover what he is accountable for, 
what will tend to secure the Divine favor, and the motives 
necessary to overbalance temptation. Any other constitution 
of things would bet unjust and a horrid imputation upon God. 
To say that the power of reason was impaired by the fall, 
does not help th^ matter, because our species was no way 
accessory to Adam's trangression, and should not be sufferers 
by it. Nor does it appear that Adam's reasoning powers were 
impaired. K, then, this result be imputed to his posterity, 
they have not fair play for their souls, but are placed at a dis- 
advantage, and that, too, by the author of this constitution of 
things, who is Himself, rather than man, responsible for the 
result. 

If a revelation be supposed necessary to supply the defects 
of reason, the original constitution of things must have been 
at fault. A whole species is made accountable, without power 
ot answer the purpose of their existence; numberless mil- 
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lions, for whom the Jewish religion was never designed, were 
nnequally and unkindly dealt with. In justice, the supply 
should have been made as general as the defect, and it should 
be bestowed, not as a matter of bounty, but of right. 

But if reason be a sufficient guide, it does not follow that 
there is no use for, or need of, a revelation. Reason, like 
revelation, is liable to be neglected or abysed. Among the 
heathen it was abused ; and the most noble and valuable end 
of a revelation would be, in such a case, to bring them back 
to the right use and exercise of reason. Even if all the 
assertions of Bishop Gibson as to the ancient heathen should 
be admitted, the conclusion he seeks to deduce would by no 
means follow. If reason was not, it should have heen^ suf- 
ficient to have guided them better. 

Chubb's essay was followed, in 1732, by " Reflections Upon 
Reason," in an octavo pamphlet, by PhiUleitfherus Brith 
tanicus. The author considers the various senses of the word 
"reason," and the uses made of it. He argues that the doc- 
trines of revelation are reasonable in the true sense of the 
word, and intimates that the free-thinkers would need little 
more than to spend their evenings in honest company, and go 
to bed sober, to find it out. He does not fail, however, to 
note the " private " reason of individuals and sects that con- 
flict with one another, and finally concludes in favor of an 
Established Church reason, obnoxious alike to Free-Thinkers 
and Dissenters. 

A really able writer discussed the subject in this same year. 
Dr. John Conybeare (1692-1755), elevated in 1730 to the 
headship of Exeter College, Oxford, where he had been edu- 
cated, and subsequently successor of Butler as Bishop of Bris- 
tol, published, in 1732, his " Defence of Revealed Religion " 
against Tindal. He had been urged to the task by Bishop 
Gibson, who had formed a high estimate of his ability, and 
the result was what Warburton has styled " the best reasoned 
book in the world." lie took the same ground substantially 
that had been taken by Bishop Gibson, although, in discussing 
the law of nature, he speaks in high terms of Locke, whom 
he recognized as " a very extraordinary genius for philosophic 
speculations," and whom he quoted as saying, " I am bold to 
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think morality is capable of demonstration, as well as mathe- 
matics." Yet even Locke shrank from the task, as one for 
which he scarcely felt himself equal, and Conybeare infers 
from such a significant fact, the general incapacity of men 
for that which Tindal had represented as level to the lowest 
capacity. A law of nature he admitted, but he would not 
allow that the light of nature, which measured the legal obli- 
gation of each man, was co-extensive with right reason or the 
perfect law of God. The law of nature — so far as it applied 
to men defective in knowledge or capacity to know — was not, 
therefore, the perfect thing which Tindal had represented it. 
A revelation was necessary on the ground of the defects of 
human reason, as illustrated by ancient philosophers, and more 
especially since it was impossible to say how much they were 
indebted to tradition or revelation, even while their superior- 
ity to the common mass was evident. Wollaston is referred 
to as having well executed the design which Locke had 
proposed, so that his work, objectionable on some points, 
had generally been received with the highest applause. Yet, 
whence came this, " the most complete system of moral prin- 
ciples and precepts which hath yet been given us on the mere 
fact of natural reason ? " The very praise bestowed upon it, 
showed how difficult the task that had been achieved. 

The objection to the limited publication and diffusion of 
revelation was met by Conybeare, as subsequently by Butler, 
with the argument from analogy. Natural Religion was not 
universally disseminated, yet its authority and divine original 
were none the less asserted. Conybeare also contends " that 
there neither is, nor can be, any inconsistency between reason 
and revelation," since truths are the objects of both, and 
reason and revelation are only different ways of arriving at 
the knowledge of them. 

In several of the replies to Tindal, the question of the suffi- 
ciency of reason without revelation was ably discussed. This 
was especially the case with the treatises by Dr. James Foster 
and Rev. Simon Browne, who, for the sake of argument, were 
willing to concede to reason what both Chubb and Tindal 
claimed. Yet they held, that even if this were granted, the 
announcement of truths which reason, after wearying effort, 
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xni^t dimly discover, would be a boon of such ralue as to 
meet a reiy pressing want on the part of man, and oontribate 
materially to the great end of human ezistenoe, for which 
reason itself was bestowed. 

Chubb was answered by Dr. Anthony Bliss, and also by an 
anonymous writer, in The Beligion of Kature Considerod ; 
to which is added a Postscript containing Befleetions upon 
' Mr. GhubVs Discourse Concerning Beason, etc but, not- 
withstanding these replies, Chubb had, in his attack upon the 
Bishop of London's pastoral letter, a deigyman of the "RTigliftb 
Church as an ally. This was the Bev. John Jackson, sub- 
sequently an Arian, who, in 1730, and in anticipation of 
Chubb, published A Plea for Human Beason, showing the 
Sufficiency of it in !Matters of Beligion.'' This was directly 
addressed to Bishop (Hbson, but was answered by Bey. Jdin 
Browne, in a Defence of the Bishop's Second Pastoral Let- 
ter." To this Jackson replied in Calumny no Conviction, 
being a Yindication of the Plea, etc" (1730), and the stand- 
point of the author is discoverable in the demonstration from 
Beason of the Unity of God, embodied in the reply. 

Among others who replied to Tindal, was the Bev. Dr. 
Daniel Waterland, in his « Scripture Vindicated, etc" (1780- 
'34). Some of bis assumptions appeared objectionable to 
Dr. A. A. Sykes, whose Arian proclivities were already mani- 
fest, as well as his sympathy on other points with Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. In 1731, he gave his views of the place which reason 
asserted for itsdf, in An Answer to the Second Part of 
^ Scripture Vindicated ;' wherein is shewn, that if Beason be 
not a Sufficient Guide in Matters of Beligion ; the bulk of 
Mankind, for four thousand years, had no Sufficient Guide 
at all in Matters of Beligion." 
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eeason and faith. the foundation of morals, 
pope's essay, bishop BUTLEE. 

The answers to Tindal, as well as his own work, gave a 
new impulse to the controversy as to the relative sphere and 
authority of reason and faith. Apart from these, it would 
probably have engaged no little attention. It is significant that 
half a century before, the lion. Kobert Boyle had published 
his views on the subject, and that, a few years later, Joseph 
Walker dedicated to him (1688) his English translation of 
Pascal's " Thoughts." In these the eloquent and suggestive 
French writer had said : " The farthest reason can go, is to 
confess that there are infinite numbers of things that are 
above it ; it is very weak if it proceeds not so far." He had 
added, however : If all be submitted to Reason, our religion 
would have nothing mysterious and supernatural in it j if the 
principles of reason are violated, our religion would be absurd 
and ridiculous." 

Nine years later, Jeremy Collier, whose writings as well as 
references show his familiarity with Pascal, gave the world 
the first part of his essays. Among these is one On the 
Weakness of Human Eeason," and among other quaint or 
striking remarks, he tells us, " the standard of Just and Un- 
just is often altered with the climate ; two or three degrees 
of latitude is enough to ruin a lawyer ; to make the Twelve 
Tables useless, and repeal the statute-book." Locke had 
cited facts to illustrate and confirm this, in his argument 
against innate ideas ; and for the next forty years, until the 
publication of Tindal's book, the champions of revelation 
had been divided among themselves as to the weight to be 
attached to natural law, the dictates of reason, and the 
testimonies of ancient philosophy. 

Nor was this all. The replies to Tindal — as to some extent 
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we have seen — ^were not accordant among themselves. Tindal 
and Chubb found allies among the Arian divines. The op- 
ponents of these, like Waterland, for instance, were jealous 
of the concessions which were made to Deism, so that it was 
still an open question how far the champion of revelation 
was justified in appealing to reason and natural religion in 
support of his argument. Such appeals had furnished 
Tindal the very material which he needed, and which he 
most artfully and plausibly employed in his attack upon 
Kevelation. 

Quite a variety of sentiment was manifest in the replies 
by which that attack was met. Among these, a few only of 
the most important can be noted. In 1730-'32 appeared 
" The Argument set forth in a late Book, entitled, * Chris- 
tianity, etc.,' Eevicwed and Confuted ; to which is added An 
Essay on the Power of Human Reason," by Dr. Thomas 
Burnet, one of the Boyle lecturers, who also published 
(1730) " The Truth of the Christian Religion, with the 
Falsehood of all other Religions Proved." 

In 1731 were issued " The Usefulness, Truth and Excel- 
lency of the Christian Religion Defended," by Dr. James 
Foster, to whom Pope paid the compliment — 

" Let honest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching weU;-' 

" Remarks on a Book entitled ^ Christianity, etc.,' " by Rev. 
John Jackson ; " A Second Letter to a Deist," by Dr. John 
Balguy ; and " Discourse concerning the Use and Advantages 
of the Gospel Revelation," by Dr. Henry Stebbing. In 1732 
liev. Simon Browne's " Defence of the Religion of Nature 
and the Christian Revelation " appeared ; and Bishop Berke- 
ley's " Minute Philosopher " was published. In the latter, 
the broad field of the Deistic controversy is traversed, and 
the views of Toland, Collins and Tindal are examined. In 
the same year, Conybeare's work above-mentioned was pro- 
duced, and in 1733 Rev. Anthony Atkey published " The 
Main Argument of a late Book, ' Christianity, etc.,' fairly 
Stated and Examined, or a Short View of the Whole Contro- 
versy," and Dr. John Leland, the historian of the Deistic 
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controversy, issued his " Answer, etc.," which was published 
at Dublin. In 1735, Hon. Duncan Forbes, a Scottish lay- 
man — to whom Warburton pays the high compliment of say- 
ing, " I knew him well ; he was the greatest man that Scot- 
land ever bred " — signalized his opposition to Tindal in his 
" Thoughts on Eeligion, Natural and Kevealed." 

Several of these works, like those of Foster, Conybeare, 
Browne and Forbes, were largely devoted to the Christian 
evidences, while they discussed also the sphere and capacity 
of reason. But portions of several of them were devoted to 
questions, not hitherto mentioned, which had become mixed 
up in the controversy. One of these was the relative author- 
ity and importance of moral and positive duties. Tindal 
availed him of the distinction which had been made by others 
to the prejudice of the latter, and thus invested the question 
of their relative importance with new interest. But the dis- 
cussion did not originate with him. There were various 
causes which urged it forward — the high-church assumptions 
of the importance of the sacraments, against which Dissenters 
protested — Chubb's collision with the Quakers, signalized in 
several pamphlets — the sympathy of the champions of reason 
against revelation with views which depreciated the import- 
ance of positive duties — ^and especially the spread of Arian 
views, the advocates of which urgently insisted on interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, and especially their teachings as to the 
mode of the divine existence, by the light of reason. To these 
must be added the logical bearing of the positions taken by 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Boyle Lectures. These were sub- 
stantially accepted and indorsed by Dr. Fiddes, in his " Theo- 
logica Practica " (1720). In this work he had insisted upon 
" the moral and immutable distinctions of good and evil." 
These distinctions were founded in the nature and reason of 
things, antecedently to any positive command of God or man. 
In opposition to Puffendorf, according to whom " there is 
antecedently no moral obligation upon men, but only in vir- 
tue of God's positive command," he held that there could be 
no obligation in consequence of His command, since the obli- 
gation to obey must be because the person commanding has a 
right to be obeyed, or because there are certain prudential 
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reasons why lie should be obeyed ; and in either case, the 
grounds of obedience are virtually, in the natural order of our 
ideas, to be considered as prior to the conmiand," and without 
them the command would not oblige. 

The distinction between good and evil is deduced from the 
consideration, that all rational beings invincibly desire to be 
happy. There are proper means for attaining this end and 
that which directs us to employ these means, is what we call 
law. Hooker's authority is cited to sustain this position. 
The happiness to be sought, however, is that of a rational 
being ; it is the " more pure, more solid " , pleasures that 
are to be sought. These belong to virtue only, while " the 
pleasures of vice are mean, shameful and infamous, and, for 
that reason, affect darkness and obscurity." The former are 
permanent ; the last are transient. On these points the testi- 
mony of Cicero is profusely cited. 

Moral distinctions are not deducible from the power of 
conscience, but they are presupposed by it. Conscience may 
be weak, doubtful or scrupulous. So customs and opinions 
may be at variance with the clearest principles of morals. 
But " the morality of our actions depends upon the relations 
in which things stand, and the several proportions which they 
"Kear to one another." Hence it is " as unalterable as those 
relations or proportions." Laws established by the arbitrary 
power of God, like temporary laws enacted by princes, may 
be suspended or abrogated at pleasure, but this is not the case 
with the law of nature. On these points Meric Casaubon and 
Jeremy Taylor are cited in evidence. Locke's authority is 
quoted in support of the position that morality is capable of 
demonstration. 

Dr. Fiddes devotes a large portion of his treatise to exhibit- 
ing the moral element which is found in the positive com- 
mands of the Old Testament. Upon this mainly he insists 
as the ground of their obligation. On nearly all points he is 
in substantial agreement with Dr. Samuel Clarke, whpse posi- 
tions in respect to the relative importance of moral and posi- 
tive commands were set forth by liim in his " Exposition of 
the Church Catechism," published in 1729. 

This was the signal for controversy. The "Exposition" 
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vas attacked by Dr. Waterland in " Eemarks," and defended 
by Dr. Sykes in an "Answer to the Eemarks" (1730). 
Waterland replied in " The Nature, Obligation and Efficacy 
of the Sacraments," and Sykes published " A Defence of the 
Answer, etc." (1730). In the same year he issued also " The 
True Foundations of Natural and Kevealed Religion A&- 
serted," in reply to a supplement to Waterland's treatise. 

The same side, in the controversy against Waterland, was 
taken by John Chilton, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in his 
treatise, " Positive Institutions not to be Compared with, or 
Preferred before Moral Duties and Virtues, as to their Rank, 
Order, Excellency, Intrinsic Value, etc." This was in reply 
to Waterland's treatise on the Sacraments. In 1731 an 
anonymous writer, Thomas Johnson, followed up both the 
latest publications of Sykes and Chubb — ^the titles of which 
are given — ^by " An Essay on Moral Obligation, with a View 
towards Settling the Controversy concerning Moral and Posi- 
tive Duties." He controverts Hutcheson's moral sense, and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke's fitness of things, and, singularly enough, 
avails himself of the speculations of Locke's essay to estab- 
lish his argument, and show that the will of God is the founda- 
tion of both Moral and Positive Duties. The replies to Tin- 
dal take up and continue the discussion, and elaborate essays 
upon them may be found in the treatises of the time. 

But the question of the relative importance of moral and 
positive duties was intimately associated with another, that 
could not long be kept in the background, and this was the 
foundation of morals. Was this to be sought in the nature 
of things, so that the right or wrong of an action preceded 
the command that required or forbade it ? or did it originate 
in the command itseK ? Again ; what was the " first spring" 
of action in the Deity ? Was it His benevolence, looking sim- 
ply to human happiness, or was it Wisdom choosing a fitting 
end, and adapting means to that end, so as to make the fitness 
of things decisive of His purpose as well as of justice ? or 
was it Truth, which Wollaston asserted in his " Religion of 
Nature Delineated," but which John Clarke (1725) denied, 
in his "Examination of the Notion of Moral Good and 
Evil," in which he controverted WoUaston ? 
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These questions, one or more of tliem, liad frequently been 
re-appearing in the controversy excited by Hobbes' writings. 
The Platonists had leaned to the view of the imniutable and 
eternal distinction of good and evil. Their views are substan- 
tially in accord with those of Cudworth, their leading repre- 
sentative, in his posthumous work, " Eternal and Immutable 
Morality," singularly enough, published at this very juncture 
of the controversy with Tindal (1731). 

But a change came with Locke's philosophy. That philoso- 
phy, notwithstanding his own originality of thought, was 
greatly shaped by the events and discoveries of his time. The 
Royal Society, with Boyle and others at its head, had ovdt- 
shadowed ancient philosophy. The wonders of the telescope 
and microscope, the starthng revelations of Sir Isaac Newton, 
with his universal law of gravitation and optical discoveries, 
had electrified the schools of thought. Old traditional for- 
mulas were laid aside as obsolete. Hobbes had wrung some 
unwilling concessions from his more yielding opponents, 
Locke's intellectual honesty forced him to accept some things 
which he confessed that he could not logically harmonize with 
the doctrines of his faith. The revolution of 1688 was po- 
litical utilitarianism exemplified, and Locke was the prophet 
of the revolution. The champions of the Law of Nature 
against HobbeB had been compelled to fortify their position, 
that God had covered that law with his sanction, by showing 
that obedience to it was rewarded by happiness, and disobedi- 
ence punished by misery. Cumberland and others had em- 
phasized this fact in the constitution of things, to show the 
plain intent of the law-giver, and that the allotmenti of life 
interpreted the will, or law, of God. 

It was in entire accordance with this that Locke asserted, 
" Good or evil are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us. Moral good and 
evil is only the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary 
actions to some law whereby good or evil is drawn on us by 
the will and power of the law-maker ; which good and evil, 
pleasure or pain, attending our observance or breach of the 
law, by the decree of the law-maker is that we call reward 
and punishment." 
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Here is the basis of the broadest and most unqualified utili- 
tarianism. But in Lord Shaftesbury, Locke's admirer, and to 
some extent his pupil, we find a disposition to compromise 
between Ilobbes and Cud worth. He advocated, in spite of 
what Locke had said, a moral sense, by which he prepared the 
way for the school of Hutcheson. But while his views were 
taking root. Dr. Samuel Clarke came forward, in his Boyle 
Lectures, with his powerful plea for the eternal nature of 
moral distinctions. The eternal relations of things, differing 
among themselves, involve a consequent eternal fitness or un- 
fitness in their application to one another. But what is fit, in 
the moral sphere, is reasonable and just, and to this fitness 
the Eternal Reason will have respect, so that the Divine will, 
formulated in law, will accord therewith ; and in asserting the 
Divine justice, we do not stultify ourselves by asserting that 
a thing is just because God wills it, and at the same time 
making the wiU independent of any fixed standard of justice 
whatever. 

This view of Clarke, if not acquiesced in very generally, 
was not opposed to any serious extent before his death. It 
was, however, indirectly assailed by Bernard Mandeville, in 
his " Fable of the Bees ; or. Private Vices Made Public Bene- 
fits" (1723, new ed. 1728). Mandeville was a superficial 
thinker, capable, however, of saying smart and striking 
things. The tendency of his book was so manifestly immoral, 
that when the civil power was invoked to brand it with in- 
famy, no voice was raised in its defence. Nothing could be 
more perfectly the creature of conventionalism and usage than 
ethics, under his handling. 

But he found an able opponent in the celebrated William 
Law, then fresh from lus conflict with Bishop Hoadly. In 
his " Remarks on the Fable of the Bees," Law enters into the 
discussion of the problem of morals, and his work, in vigor 
of thought, as well as general soundness of views, possesses 
permanent value. It has within a few years been reprinted, 
with an introduction by Prof. F. D. Maurice. 

The discussion was renewed by the publication, in 1726,* 
of "An Inquiry Concerning Moral Good and Evil," by Dr. 
* This was the second ediUoxu 
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Fnneb Hutcheson, sabBeqaently Prof 6B8or of Fluloaophj at 
OUugow. HutcheBon reoognues but two theorieB of mtmiln 
one of these, the ielfiBh, by which a man'B ooune is deter- 
mined through a regard to hie own interest, pkamm, or ad- 
vantage ; the other, the one which he himaelf adopta. Then 
are human actiona, he contendsy which are utterly inexpUcftUe 
on the selfish theory. We approve them, alao^ withcmt any 
reference to the question wheUier they will benefit oaraelvea. 
There are in man, indeed, various principles or impnlaes to 
action, some of them having no respect to self; and they are 
original in our nature. The excellence of them is disoemed 
by what Huteheson, following Shaftesbury, calls the moral 
sense, and to the performance of these we are impelled by 
Instinct — a term which Shaftesbury had previoudy em* 
ployed. 

This theory of Huteheson, admirable in certain aspects^ and 
doing full justice to the beauty and excellence of virtue, waa 
highly appreciated by John Balguy, an able divine of the £ng^ 
lish Church, who subsequently, in '^A Second Letter to a 
Deist " (1731), appeared as a champion of Dr. Garke'a view 
of the law of nature, and the capacity of reason, against 
Tindal. But while approving Hutcheson's rejection of the 
selfish scheme, as dishonorable to human nature, and injuri- 
ous to the cause of virtue," and, moreover, as insuflScient to ac- 
count for offices of friendship, generosity, etc. ; and while also 
holding, with Huteheson, that " the -Author of Nature baa 
planted in our minds benevolent affections towards others," 
Balguy differs with him in declining to regard these affections 
as the true ground and foundation of virtue, rather than a 
help or an incentive. His own view is presented in " The 
Foundation of Moral Goodness ; or, A Further Inquiry into 
the Original of Our Idea of Virtue " (1728), the second part of 
which, a vindication, appeared in the following year. In 1730, 
the subject was more elaborately discussed by him in another 
treatise, " Divine Kectitude ; or, A Brief Inquiry Concerning 
the Moral Perfections of the Deity." 

Balguy held, with Clarke, that " the natural and essential 
differences of things necessarily constitute innumerable differ- 
ent relations, from whence flow those reasons and rules of 
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action wbicli are the basis of all morality." He employs the 
term " moral fitness " to express the eongniity on which obli- 
gation rests. Eeason discerns this fitness, whereby the object 
or action proposed commends itself. Rectitude is the accord- 
ance with the rule of fitness, and is obligatory when discerned 
by reason, which is " our governing principle, our supreme 
guide." According to Hutcheson, a moral action is right be- 
cause agreeable to an implanted affection, and apparently con- . 
formable to the moral sense. Ji so, notliing in mordity is 
capable of being demonstrated. The action appears wrong to 
me ; that is all. Moreover, if morality were founded on in- 
stincts — ^an idea which Balguy pronounces " shocking " — " we 
could no more demonstrate the intrinsic pref erableness of one 
action to another, than that of one color to another." But 
this foundation is variable, as well as dishonorable. The rea- 
sons of things are immutable, but instincts, as personal, are 
outside of the direction of reason, and, when got rid of, the 
very foundations of virtue are overturned. 

In 1733 Balguy appeared again in vindication of his views 
in " The Law of Truth ; or, The Obligations of Reason Essen- 
tial to all Religion." In this, reference was made to some 
objections which had meanwhile been m'ged against his theory, 
or to criticisms which it had occasioned. The Rev. Mr. 
Bays, in 1731, in " Divine Benevolence ; or, An Attempt to 
Prove that the Principal End of the Divine Providence and 
Government is the Happiness of His Creatures," essayed a 
reply to Balguy's " Divine Rectitude," aiming to prove that 
benevolence is the first spring of action in the Deity, and, of 
course, that human happiness, or the highest blessedness of 
rational beings, was the end by which all morality was to be 
determined. The Rev. Henry Grove, in 1734, in a treatise 
of over a hundred pages, contended for the proposition set 
forth in the title — " Wisdom the First Spring of Action in 
the Deity." In this he discussed, among other things, the 
absurdity of supposing God to be actuated by bare will or 
natural inclination, without supreme regard to the wisest 
ends. The reasonableness of the fundamental duties of natu- 
ral religion is vindicated, the origin of evil is considered, and 
the views of several late authors ai-e examined. Grove, who 
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shows himself an able writer, differs on minor points only 
with Balguy, but is at direct issue with Bays. 

In 1732 Rev. Thomas Mole, who is supposed to have been 
a fellow-pupil with Bishop Butler, published a discourse on 
" The Foundation of Moral Virtue." It was attacked by an 
anonymous writer, and in the following year vindicated by 
Mole in a pamphlet, entitled " The Foundation of Moral Vir- 
tue, Reconsidered and Defended against the Remarks, etc." 
Mole states the three distinct opinions maintained by different 
writers: that which derives the nature of moral good and 
evil from the mere will and arbitrary pleasure of God — that 
whiqh derives it from His nature and moral perfections, or 
his will determined by these — and that which makes moral 
good and evil originally and eternally different in themselves, 
and what they are necessarily, and independently of all will 
or positive appointment whatever. To this last Mole con- 
fesses his adhesion, confirmed doubtless in this by the au- 
thority of Cudworth's work, recently published, as well as the 
consideration that the attributes of God can only be proved 
by the moral difference of things as a medium." 

In 1732 a new edition of Archbishop King's " Origin of 
Evil " was published. It was edited in an English dress, with 
copious notes, by Edmund Law, afterward Bishop of Carlisle. 
In a preliminary essay, said to have been written by Mr. Gay, 
of Sidney College, Cambridge, an attempt is made to estab- 
lish what may be called an eclectic theory of the foundation 
of morals. The weight of much that had been said by pre- 
ceding writers, ranged on opposite sides, was admitted, and 
what they had urged was disposed of and crudely harmonized 
by the statement that " The truth is, aU these — the happiness 
of mankind, the relations or fitness and unfitness of things ; 
Reason and Tnith — may in some sense be said to be the cri- 
terions of virtue ; but it must always be remembered that 
they are only remote criterions of it, being gradually sub- 
ordinate to its immediate criterion, the will of God." It is a 
more than plausible suggestion that Warburton took from 
this passage the hint wliieli led him to his attempt to fortify 
the ground of moral obligation by a combination of what was 
valuable in the diverse theories then in repute. 
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In the definition of virtue given by Gay — ostensibly by 
Law, who subsequently had Palmy for his chaplain — we meet 
with language which reminds us of Paley's much criticised 
definition : " Virtue is the conformity to a rule of life direct- 
ing the actions of all rational creatures with respect to each 
other's happiness ; to which conformity every one in all cases 
is obliged ; and every one that does so conform, is, or ought 
to be, approved of, esteemed and loved for so doing." 

There was thus nothing like any general unanimity of opinion 
on the question of the foundation of morals. Why an act 
might be pronounced virtuous, was variously answered. One 
might say, with Cudworth, that it harmonized with the rule 
of eternal and immutable morality ; another, with Cmnber- 
land or Parker, that its tendency was to promote general hap- 
piness or social well-being ; another, with Locke, that by the 
constitution of things it was made productive of pleasure or 
physical and mental satisfaction ; another, in accordance with 
the ethics of Hobbes, might assert that it was on account of its 
profitableness in some way to the agent ; another, on the au- 
thority of Shaftesbury or Hutcheson, might assert its approval 
by the moral sense as the ground upon which it was to be com- 
mended, not omitting its acknowledged beneficial tendency ; 
another still, like Clarke and Balguy, might insist on its moral 
fitness, and when pressed by the question of fitness for what, 
might find rest in the new assumption of a nature of things 
in which the general welfare or happiness was an important 
if not permanent end; while thei*e would not be wanting 
those who would conclude the whole controversy by making 
benevolence the "first spring of action" in the Deity, or 
asserting His will, independent of all rule or standard of right 
antecedent to it, as the sole and suflScient basis of moral obli- 
gation. 

It was while things were in this confused state, that Bishop 
Butler appeared on the scene. His first publication was his 
" Sermons on Himian Nature," issued in 1726, and prepared 
at least before the publications of Hutcheson, Balguy and 
Grove. Familiar with the writings of Clarke and Shaftes- 
bury, we can trace in his Sermons his indebtedness to both. 
"With Shaftesbury, to whom, says Mackintosh, he owed more 
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than to all others, he rejected the selfish theory, and discover- 
ed in the constitution of human nature principles that stood 
separate and distinct from the complex impulse of self-love. 
"With Clarke, he had, at an early age, entered into correspond- 
ence with reference to difficult points involved in the cele- 
brated argument of the Boyle Lectures, which he must thor- 
oughly have mastered. Without formally accepting any 
theory of morals, he sought to discover in the elements of 
man's constitution the laws of his being, impressed upon it 
by the hand of his Maker. Here he discovered principles of 
action, some tending directly to the preservation and welfare 
of the individual, and some as directly to the welfare of the 
community. Even the former^ however, were not to be iden- 
tified with self-love or seK-interest. The appetite or passion 
had respect to an object which might be sought without in- 
tent of a selfish nature. It pursued that as an end, which to 
self-love, at least when guided by reflection, was but the 
means to an end. Hunger might impel one to partake of 
food, before reason had contemplated the necessity of food to 
the preservation of life. If particular desires did not exist 
previously and independently, self-love would be without ob- 
jects to employ it, and no pursuit could be selfish or inter- 
ested. 

If this be true of appetites, and of passions akin to them, 
with equal justice might it be said that the benevolent affec- 
tions are disinterested. Such affections, tending to grateful 
or generous actions, or resentment against wrong, are im- 
planted in our nature, and with an evident reference to our 
social relations. Self-love may even be in conflict with the 
indulgence of these affections, as it sometimes may be with 
the indulgence of some particular appetite ; for self-love, of 
course intelligently exercised, "does in general perfectly 
coincide with virtue, and leads us to one and the same course 
of life." 

But virtue is " the natural law we are bom under, and the 
whole constitution of man is plainly adapted to it." This is 
seen in the fact that man has " a principle of reflection," 
by which he approves or disapproves his own actions. This 
principle is conscience, differing from all other principles of 
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the mind, in kind rather than degree. It has a natural 
supremacy over them. To be our proper governor is its right 
and office. Its authority is sacred. By it, man is " a law 
unto himself." Leibnitz had said, " Right is moral power ; 
obligation moral necessity. By ^ moral ' I understand what 
with a good man prevails as much as if it were physical." 
Butler makes this obligation spring from " the law " written 
on our constitution. He says of conscience, that " from the 
very economy and constitution of man," its business is " to 
preside and govern." " Had it strength as it has right, had 
it power as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world.". It is in his summing up at the close of 
his third sermon, that Butler's substantial agreement with 
Clarke is plainly seen. 

In the interval between the publication of the " Sermons " 
and " The Analogy of Keligion, Natural and Kevealed," ten 
years intervened. They were years of almost unintermitted 
controversy on topics in which Butler was most deeply in- 
terested, and with which, beyond most others, he was quite 
familiar. In his sermons he had evaded grounds of dispute, 
and established moral obligation on the baais of moral nature, 
constituted by God. to be a law of virtue. A more difficult 
task remained. The relation of natural to revealed religion 
was to be adjusted. Countless questions had been raised as 
to the place of reason in relation to faith, as to the proper 
sphere and capacity of reason, as t> the weight to be attrib- 
uted to the views of ancient philosophers concerning the 
moral system, and as to the use that should be made of 
the principles which they had discovered and maintained. 

We have already seen the diversity of opinion on these 
topics, of which Tindal availed himself, and we have also 
noted the character of some of the principal answers to his 
objections. Several of them had dealt largely with ihe 
subject of the Christian evidences, while the insufficiency of 
reason or the light of nature had been strongly urged. But 
these answers were not all in accordance among themselves, 
and some of them had gone a dangerous length in depreciating 
the conclusions attainable by human reason. 

But other works, beside these already noted, appeared 
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previoos to the publication of the Analog^,'' in 1736, some 
of which mnfit not be passed over without mention. In 
1782, Dr. Patrick Delany, a fiiend of Swift, gave to the 
world the first volume of Revelation Examined with Can- 
dor," the second volume following it in 1734. In 1733, Dr. 
Peter Browne, now Bishop of Cork, who had opposed Toland 
more than thirty years before, brought out — as we have seen 
— his work, entitled " Divine Analogy, or Things Divine and 
Supernatural Conceived by Analogy with Things ITatural 
and Human." Browne's book, however, called out a reply 
from John Jackson, who published (1738) ^^An Answer, etc.," 

in which Answer it is proved that the Author's notion of 
Divine Analogy is immediately destructive of all reli^on, 
both natural and revealed." Undoubtedly, Jackson's Arian 
proclivities — although, instead of his name, he signed himself 
"A Presbyter of the Church of England" — ^took alarm at the 
bearing of Browne's argument, which would preclude that 
liberty of interpretation which tiie theory of King implicitly 
allowed and sanctioned. But this discussion could not have 
escaped the notice of Butier, and, although he makes no 
reference to it, may well have put him on his guard with 
respect to the legitimate extent and application of the argu- 
ment from analogy. 

In 1734, Jackson, who accepted, in substance, the views of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, and his a priori aigament, published 
" The Existence and Unity of God proved from His Nature 
and Attributes, being A Vindication of Dr. Clarke's Demon- 
stration, etc.," with an appendix on the grounds and obliga- 
tion of morals. To this, in the same year, Edmnnd Law, tlie 
translator, annotator, and editor of King's " Origin of Evil," 
replied, by "An Enquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, Im- 
mensity and Eternity ; as also, the Self-Existence, Necessary 
Existence, and Unity of the Divine Nature." Jackson con- 
tinued the controversy, in "A Dissertation on Matter and 
Spirit, with some Eemarks on a book entitled, ' An Enquiry, 
etc' " This appeared in 1735, and a year or two later was 
followed by " Several Letters to Eev. Mr. Jackson," by 
"William Dudgeon. 

But more remarkable in some respects than any of these 
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publications was the " Essay on Man," by Alexander Pope, 
which was published in 1732. Although designed as a " Phil- 
osophic Poem," the poet was a very humble and by no means 
original philosopher. We can trace some of his most striking 
thoughts to Shaftesbury, Mandeville and Wollaston, and we 
feel that he scarcely stood in need — with the abundant mate- 
rials at his command — of the suggestions of Lord Boling- 
broke, whom he apostrophizes as his " guide, philosopher and 
friend." In the publications that had been sent abroad since 
Pope early " lisped in numbers," the questions which he dis- 
cussed in his faultless rhyme, had been ably handled. He re- 
quired little more than a superficial familiarity with these, and 
the exercise of an eclectic taste, to secure all the raw material 
of his philosophy of which he stood in need.* His " Essay," 
open to exception at different points, and full as heathen, in 
its ignoring of revelation, as Epictetus or Seneca, has yet the 
merit of making an adroit use of analogy to vindicate the 
providence of the theist and the " general laws " by which the 
world is governed. Many a passage will occur to those fami- 

* Some of Pope*B phrases, as well as many of his arguments, may be traced 
to their sources in contemporary literature. Repeatedly, in my investigations, 
have I been compelled to note the similarity, not merely of the reasoning, but the 
language employed by the poet and the prose writers of his time. Many instances 
of this similarity I am now unable to recall ; but there are some which deserve 
notice, not so much to show Pope's indebtedness to others, as to illustrate the 
tendency of published opinions to diffuse themselves and become current in 
public thought. Wollaston (1734) had written : "As to the course of naiurey if a 
good man be passing by an infirm building, Just in the article of falling, can it 
be expected that God should suspend the force of g^vitation till he is gone 
by ? " This will readily recall to those familiar with Pope's essay the similar 
language, as well as kindred thought, of Pope — 

" When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation ceoso when you go by t 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall. 
For Chartres' head reserve the hanging wall T** 

The similarity would be more striking if the full paragraph of WoUaston was 
quoted. 

Every one who has read Berkeley's *' Minute Philosopher," must have been 
struck by his frequent and apt use of analogy, as well as the general similarity 
of some of his topics with those that Pope handles in his Essay." The works 
of the philodopher and poet were published in the same year, so that it might 
be supposed that neither had borrowed from the other. Yet we know that, while 
Berkeley's work was published in March—- a work which during the preceding 
four years he had been elaborating in his American retreat— his residence In 
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liar with the poem, which effectually vindicates that order and 
constitution of things which Divine wisdom has established. 
We cannot but admire the manner in which the objections to 
man's limited powers, blindness to the future, or suffering 
even while pm-suing a course of virtuous action, are met. 
The fact of our incompetence to criticise the universal system 
is fitly emphasized, and the mischief which might follow any 
suggested correction offered by human criticism, is properly 
noted. 

Pope's "Essay " has the rare merit of introducing numerous 
analogies, which can be employed with equal fitness by the 
champions of natural and those of revealed religion. It vin- 
dicated with much point certain features of " that universal 
order " which himian thought is incompetent to comprehend. 
It thus prepared the way for Bishop Butler to advance beyond 
the point where Pope paused, and, accepting what he needed 
of the conclusion, " Whatever is, is right," to show that many, 
at least, of the objections urged against the Christian revela- 
tion, were equally applicable to the moral system or constitu- 

London commenced in January, and he nambered Pope amonj^ his Intimate 
friends. It is next to impossible that the two men shoald not have freel}* con- 
ferred together on the kindred topics on which they were alike interested ; and 
perhaps to this fact we may ascribe the higher tone of theism, and some of the 
illostrations of the essay. 

Any one familiar with Mandeville will not need to be instructed as to the 
paternity of the couplet— 

Wants, fhdities, passions closer still ally 
The common interest, and endear the tie.** 

CoUiber (Enquiry, pp. 94, 95) says : "To obtain a great number of ends, by as 
few means as may be, is the highest point of wisdom.** Ho speaks of it as un- 
accountable on Eplcunis* scheme that so many parts should so fitly and 
harmoniously conspire to one common use.** There is much more to the same 
effect A few months later, Pope wrote — 

** In human works, though labored on with pain, 
A thoa«>and movements scarce oar purpose gain ; 
In God*s, one single can its end prodace, 
Tet serves to second, too, some other ase.** 

These are but a few instances of a parallelism which might be indefinitely 
extended, but which, while it may detract from the orljrinallty of Pope, shows 
how faithfully he reflected the popular thought of his time, which he so aptly, 
and often pointedly, oxpresacd. 
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tion of the world, as recognised by Deists themselves. It 
would not be strange if the poet was really indebted for some 
of his thoughts, or the shaping of his argument, to the sug- 
gestions of Bishop Berkeley, who is said to have been on inti- 
mate terms with him for some time previous to the publication 
of the essay. 

However this may be, the essay appealed to the philosophi- 
cal as well as poetic taste of the day, and was eagerly read. 
Unintentionally, doubtless, it cleared the way for a publication 
altogether original in its general plan, and more profound and 
able than any preceding publication in a half-century contro- 
versy to which it formed the appropriate climax, and which, 
in certain aspects of it, it brought to a close. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

BISHOP BXJTLEB's "ANALOGY." 

The lapse of more thai! a century has only confirmed the 
estimate of Bishop Butler's work, formed by those of his own 
contemporaries who were best qualified to weigh it in critical 
scales. Sir James Mackintosh pronounced the "Analogy" 
" the most original and profound work extant in any language 
on the philosophy of religion." Bishop Wilson, one of But- 
ler's editors, declares it has " fixed the admiration of all com- 
petent judges for nearly a century, and will continue to be 
studied so long as the language in which he wrote endures. 
The mind of a master pervades it. . . He takes his place with 
Bacon, and Pascal, and Newton — those mighty geniuses who 
opened new sources of information on the most important 
subjects, and conmianded the love and gratitude of mankind." 

Among more recent witnesses we may cite Dr. Chalmers, 
who, when asked to write something on the leaf of a Greek 
Testament which had once belonged to Butler, traced these 
words : " Butler is in theology what Bacon is in science. The 
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reigning principle of the latter is, that it is not for man to 
theorize on the works of God ; and of the former, that it is 
not for man to theorize on the ways of God. Both deferred 
alike to the certainty of experience, as being paramount to 
all the plausibilities of hypothesis; and he who attentively 
studies the writings of these great men, will find a marvellous 
concurrence of principle between a sound philosophy and a 
sound faith." 

Prof. Farrar has appropriately referred to the controversy 
with which Butler's work was connected. Of the "Analogy," 
he says : It " bears marks, if we view it as a work of art, of 
the most careful elaboration in every part. It gives few 
references to authorities ; and none but those who are well 
acquainted with the works of that time, are awju-e what 
internal marks it bears of extensive study of other writers, 
both infidel and Christian ; yet of such a land as not justly to 
lead to the depreciation of Butler's originality. His work, 
wrought out thoughtfully in many years of study, and written 
leisurely in his retirement at Stanhope, was the summing up 
of the whole controversy, the final utterance on the side of the 
church concerning the philosophy of religion, when viewed 
in reference to the Deistic controversy. The style is obscure, 
for Butler never possessed a lucid^style, in spite of the help 
which Seeker used to afford him in shnplifying'his sentences ; 
but the obscurity of the work, in a great degree, arises from 
its fullness. It is packed full of thought. Its tone and man- 
ner of handling are also characteristic of the age." * 

It is only with the first part of the "Analogy " that we 
have here to deal. The second part is devoted largely to the 
subject of Christian evidences, while the first discusses 
exclusively those features of the moral system with which 
we are here concerned. Butler's aim is not merely to show 
tliat the same difficulties, or difficulties of the same kind, 
pertain alike to the several schemes of natural and revealed 
religion, but that the objections urged on the ground of these 
difficulties to discredit the revealed scheme, are equally valid 
when urged against the other. If tliis is the case, our choice 
must lie — not between revelation on one side, and the Deistio 
# Farrar's " Bishop Butler," iu Lect. to Young Men, 1863, p. 353. 
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scheme, which Herbert, Blount, Toland, Collins, and Tindal 
had advocated, on the other ; but between utter disbelief or 
atheism, and the acceptance of the Christian faith. 

After his introduction — in which Butler considers the in- 
dispensableness, and in certain cases, flie conclusiveness of 
probable evidence — states the nature of the argumeut from 
analogy, and lays down the plan and scope of his work, he 
proceeds to discuss the evidence afforded by the light of 
nature in support of a future life. By selecting this as the 
first topic of his work, he secured one advantage, but lost 
another. He availed himself of the concessions of the Deists 
of his time, who admitted generally, to secure larger credit 
for their scheme, that the immortality of the soul might be 
evinced by human reason. To have this point established 
was an important step toward the subsequent positions which 
Butler was prepared to take. But in discussing the future 
life, before an examination of the moral system, he was 
necessitated to dispense with the proofs of immortality to be 
derived from this source. He was at liberty only to adduce 
what may be called the negative argument, viz., that what 
now exists will continue to exist, or we are warranted by the 
course of nature to presume that it will, unless some sufficient 
reason can be given why it should cease to be. This argument 
would imply — as the positive argument from the intention of 
God manifest in the moral system would not — the continued 
existence of brutes after death, and to this implication, Butler 
is prepared, if necessary, to yield. He makes, however, the 
most effective use of analogy, to show the probability of con- 
tinued existence under all changes. The different states of 
the same being, the transformation of the worm to the butter- 
fly, the change from the embryo in the egg to the bird, all 
show that identity of being may continue under very diverse 
forms. As to death, we know it only from its visible effects, 
but we cannot assume to know on what the exercise of the 
powers of the soul may depend. Conscious activity may be 
entirely suspended, as in sleep or in a swoon, without affecting 
the integrity of the conscious being. We can trace the pos- 
session of living powers up to death, but there we simply 
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cease to trace them. Wonderful changes we have already 
survived. Diverse states of being we have already ex- 
perienced. The assumption that death annihilates the soul, 
is the assumption that the soul is material, and as material 
corruptible. But here Butler falls back on Clarke's argument 
of the indiscerptibility of consciousness, and while he does 
not assert it absolutely conclusive, he asserts consciousness to 
be a single indivisible power. The decay of the body, the 
loss of its members, a complete change, and even successive 
changes of all the partyjles of which it is composed, do not 
affect the consciousness of our identity. There is no material 
atom that can be identified with our living selves. What we 
have already lost was not ourselves. What we may gain 
hereafter will not be. All the senses of the body are but 
organs or instruments. The body itself is but a complex 
organ. The eye does not explain vision any more than the 
glass which we use to aid its powers. In dreams, we perceive 
without organs. In losing a Umb, we do not lose the direct- 
ing power. An artificial limb may take its place and answer 
its purpose. We may infer, therefore, that when the soul 
loses its organs, it does not necessarily lose anything of its 
own proper powers. 

It is true that death, in depriving the soul of the body as 
its instrument, robs it of sensation. Yet when, through sen- 
sation, the soul has been furnished with ideas, it is independ- 
ent of sensation. Its powers of reason, memory and reflec- 
tion may remain, and sometimes actually do, when the senses 
are greatly impaired, if not destroyed. Even fatal diseases 
do not necessarily impair, much less destroy, the intellect. 
Why may it not continue still ? 

There is nothing unnatural in the change implied in a 
future life. To go to new scenes and conditions is no more 
strange than to have entered upon the present. Our know- 
ledge, however, of what is natural is limited. If it were 
extended, our objections might vanish. The probabilities, 
therefore, are on the side of a future life, and, in the absence 
of counter-probabilities, should be decisive. 
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The Atithor of Nature has established in the world a system 
of administration by rewards and penalties. It is a matter 
not of deduction, but of experience, that we are under 
government. To some actions pleasure is annexed ; to 
others, pain. The design of this, in very many instances, 
is plainly discoverable. We can foresee the consequences of 
our actions, and by all the risks incurred by our mistakes, are 
impelled to exercise foresight, or prudence, which is a kind 
of natural virtue. Even rashness or negligence is punished 
by evils which are beyond remedy. Yet our well-being is 
largely in our own power. With more or less clearness we 
are forewarued what course to choose, or what to shun. 

If this be ascribed to the general course of Nature, this is 
only saying that the Author of Nature exercises a uniform 
government. Our foresight of consequences is the warning 
which He gives us how to act. When those consequences 
result from the observance or violation of natural laws, they 
are of the nature of reward or punishment. That we are 
under government is, therefore, not so much a deduction 
of reason as a matter of experience. That this government 
acts by laws which execute themselves, without formal inter- 
position, only proves its perfection. The present course <tf 
things, therefore, is an instance of government by reward and 
penalty, analogous to the general doctrine of religion. 

Pains and penalties here are brought upon men by their 
imprudence and willfulness. A great deal of their misery 
might have been foreseen and avoided. It often follows 
what at first was pleasurable, and sometimes is long deferred. 
Apprehension of it dies away, and at last it comes, perhaps 
suddenly, and with crushing force. Youth may be heedless, 
but that fact does not arrest the consequences of its mistake. 
Early habits may in the end prove utter ruin. Opportunities 
once afforded, pass away and can never be recovered. Seed- 
time neglected incurs the forfeit of the harvest. Folly and 
extravagance up to a certain point may admit of remedy, but 
beyond that point there is no place for repentance. Incon- 
siderateness is punished, as well as wiUf ul vice. Civil govern- 
ment also is a natural institution, and its penalties must be 
taken into account. All this is the result of general laws, 
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and a matter of experience, and is so analogous to what 
reKgion teaches us of the future punishment of the wicked, 
that the penalty and the method of it may in either case be 
expressed in the same words. 

Thus the observation of the present state of things is cal- 
culated to excite apprehensions of future penalty. When 
checks, admonitions and warnings have been long disregarded ; 
when the sad example of others' ruin has been overlooked ; 
when the long delayed catastrophe suddenly overtakes the 
transgressor ; when repentance has become vain and can only 
aggravate distress ; — the result, witnessed in suffering, want, 
shame, remorse or death, attests the fixed constitution of 
things, according to which, evil, though it may long enjoy 
immunity, is at last overtaken by retribution. 

But the government of the Author of nature is also moral. 
"We see not only prudence or imprudence visited with reward 
or penalty, but consequences are often proportioned to per- 
sonal merit or demerit. If it be asserted that God is a being 
of simple absolute benevolence, the assertion should be proved. 
But benevolence itself is not incompatible with veracity and 
justice, or with what we see indicating the administration of 
a righteous governor. The present state may be allowed to 
be imperfect as it respects an exact distribution of rewards 
and penalties, yet it may be plainly seen to be carried on to 
such an extent as to warrant the confidence that it will finally 
be completed. 

We see, for instance, that virtue has its own rewards, its 
peculiar satisfactions, of which vice knows nothing. If vicious 
courses have been pursued, unqualified pleasure may not at- 
tend upon reform. Struggles and restlessness, and habits of 
old appetites and passions, may make the effort to break from 
evil more painful than pleasant. So indulgence in evil may 
at length stifle self -reproof and the sense of shame ; but all 
this is manifestly exceptional, and is not to be urged against 
the fact that God's moral government does actually render 
men happy or miserable by rule. We are warranted by expe- 
rience to expect that good and evil will continue to l)e distin- 
guished by favorable or deleterious effects. Tranquillity, satis- 
faction and external advantages are the natural consequences 
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of a prudent management of om^elves and our affairs ; virtu- 
ous actions, in the natural course of things, procure peace and 
favor, while vicious are actually punished, oftentimes as mis- 
chievous to society. Even the apprehension they excite in 
the transgressor is a sort of punishment. It is nature's dec- 
laration against them. If good actions are sometimes pun- 
ished, or attended with persecution, this is not necessary in 
the sense in which it is necessary that ill actions be punished. 
But, naturally, virtue as mch is rewarded, and vice a% auch is 
punished. Actions, distinguished from their moral quality, 
may gratify a taste or passion, and afford pleasure. But if 
vicious, this element of evil in them is not thereby rewarded 
or approved. Virtue and vice have immediate and lasting 
effects upon the mind and temper. Where ill effects follow 
certain actions that are reflected upon as wrong, they ai-e at- 
tended with uneasiness and self-reproach. On the other 
hand, the exercise of gratitude, friendship and benevolence 
are attended with inward peace and joy of heart. Nor can a 
long indulgence in vice fully drive away the fear or apprehen^ 
sion of penalty. 

Good men also befriend one another. Let a man be known 
to be virtuous, and he will be favored often for his character 
simply. Public honor will be done him. But vice will incur 
infamy. It will provoke resentments. It will impel even to 
revolutions. It will ever be exposed to that which flows from 
a public opinion against injustice, fraud and unfair advan- 
tages. 

Domestic and civil^ governments are both natural institu- 
tions. Yet in the first, falsehood, injustice and ill-behavior 
are punished, and the opposite qualities commended, while 
civil government is constrained to repress what would be pre- 
judicial or fatal to itself, as. vice must necessarily be. That 
God has given us a moral nature shows that we are under 
moral government, but that He has placed us where this nature 
does and must operate is an additional proof of the fact. 

Indeed, the rewards of virtue and the punishments of vice 
are so uniform as we find them to be, in part from the fact of 
our moral nature, and in pajl; also from the fact that each has 
so great power over others' Tiappiness and misery. We are so 
45 
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made that well-doing brings peace, and ill-doing restlessness 
and apprehension. We cannot approve vice except when the 
moral judgment is perverted by evil habits or self-interest. 
Vice is necessarily odious, infamous and contemptible. It is 
true that happiness and misery may seem to be inexplicably 
distributed. But this may be in the way of discipline. There 
may be good reasons why our happiness or misery may be, to 
a certain extent, in another's power. But this does not drown 
the voice of nature. The passions which nature bestowed, 
are perverted when this result is brought about. 

Evidently virtue is on the side of the divine administra- 
tion, and vice is opposed to it. The first has reasons for hope, 
which the latter has not. The confidence of vice rests on the 
prospect of eluding the natural processes of retribution. Acci- 
dental causes may operate to protect evil, for a time, at least. 
But the tendencies of virtue and vice, so manifest in respect 
to individuals, are discemable in society. Here virtue, in the 
long run — ^like reason when, in a conflict with brute force, it 
has time for precaution and defence — will win the day. Yir- 
tue will tend to bind together the elements of the state ; to 
promote industry, harmony and a regard for the public good ; 
to increase all the elements through which the state prospers. 
For this, it must have time to operate, but with time, the 
advantages which it tends to secure, will become manifest. 
Difficulties, indeed, must be overcome, for virtue is militant 
here. Sometimes it is neglected and unknown, despised and 
oppressed, and all this may be for wise ends, and to secure a 
broader and more generous recognitioi^at last. But the hin- 
drances are presumably only temporary. On a larger sphere 
they may vanish. Certainly they are not necessary, and we 
may conceive a state of things in which full scope shall be 
given to virtue. The vastness of the material universe sug- 
gests the boundlessness of the moral, and a scheme of Provi- 
dence proportion ably extended. 

But supposing a state thoroughly virtuous and just, the 
very picture of it is an argument of the natural advantages of 
virtue as related to society. Such a state would be devoid of 
faction. It would be directed by the highest wisdom. Each 
member, in security, would discharge his assigned duty. In- 
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justice and distrust would be unknown. The character of the 
state would command confidence and respect abroad. It 
would have a relative superiority to all others less virtuous 
than itself. It would conciliate those who might desire to 
become its subjects and enjoy its advantages. It would tend 
ever to grow stronger and expand, till all nations should flow 
to it, and the world become subject to its sway. 
* Evidently, the Author of Inature is not indifferent to virtue . 
and vice. His constitution of -things is equivalent to a declara- 
tion in favor of one and against the other. If, in the issue, 
it should be found that all are punished according to their 
deserts, this would exhibit a distributive justice, different in 
degree^ but not in Jcmd^ from what prevails now. Add to this, 
the consideration of the tendencies of virtue and vice, found- 
ed in the nature of things, and hindered at present by arti- 
ficial and not necessary causes, and then suppose these causes 
removed in a future state, and the result will be a perfection 
of moral government not witnessed, but yet suggested here. 
So that the notion of a moral scheme of government is natu- 
ral and not fictitious, and there is reason to believe that, how- 
ever imperfect now, the obstacles to its perfection will be 
finally removed. 

That the present is a state of probation, may be inferred 
from the fact of a future life, taken in connection with what 
we experience, viz., that our future welfare depends on our 
present prudence. The natural government of God in this 
world puts us on trial now, and this trial, in which the con- 
duct of youth determines the character of manhood, is analo- 
gous to probation for a future life. Men are tempted to what 
is contrary to their worldly interest, and may in like manner 
be tempted to what is opposed to their future interest. In 
both cases, their neglect of the nature of their actions, when 
they might see what courses lead to good and what to evil, 
forces them to blame themselves. The result that comes upon 
them is due, not so much to ignorance as to passion, or a 
heedlessness that is culpable. In both cases there is proba- 
tion, arising out of our nature or our condition. The tempta- 
tion may be extraordinary, or it may be weak in itself, and 
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yet prevail through the weakness of the will or the eagerness 
for indulgence. Some persons never look beyond present 
gratification. Some act even against their present judgment. 
Some are open and bold in vice. Vivid apprehensions of 
future ill fail to arrest them. External influences may also 
work to their prejudice. Bad example may lend a sanction 
to their vice. An imperfect education may dispose them to 
yield where they should resist. Prevalent false opinions may 
be shared by them, and help to mislead them ; so that negli- 
gence and foUy, as well as vice, may bring on disastrous 
results. 

Of this, however, we cannot complain. We are not so 
necessitated to evil or folly, but that we feel that we might 
and ought to resist. In a more exalted condition, we might 
Tiave just as good reason to complain that we are not higher 
and happier, as we have now. 

Thus the present actual state of things is one of trial. We 
are never allowed to feel for a moment that we are absolutely 
secure. If an infinitely good being aUows this, we cannot 
argue from his nature that he will not expose us to misery. 
The misery is no more unavoidable than our deportment, 
which occasions it. There is constant danger to our present 
interests, and so there may be to our future. If present en- 
joyments and honors are not forced upon us, when we miscon- 
duct ourselves, we cannot imagine that future good will be. 

Why we are placed in such a state of probation, is a prob- 
lem which we cannot f uUy solve. If we knew, it might injure 
rather than help us. In any case, our state is consistent with 
God's righteous government; and, if it is in order to our 
being qualified for a better state, it accords with His wisdom 
and goodness. 

Every creature has its proper sphere of existence. In order 
to happiness, its nature must be congruous to its circumstances. 
Hence, a future blissful condition demands specific qualifica- 
tions for it. These qualifications are attainable, with due fore- 
sight and attention. We are so constituted as to become fit 
for new and different conditions. We can acquire ideas, and 
store them up, and make use of them. We can become more 
and more expert in any specific kind of action. A settled 
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alteration in our tempers is possible to a persistent self-control 
and discipline. Repeated efforts and actions result in habits, 
bodily and mental, by which difficult things become easy, and 
repulsive things acceptable. Passive impressions, indeed, 
grow weaker with repetition ; and it is well that it is so, or 
the sight of distress would always repel the effort to relieve 
it. The surgeon could not attain the impassive calmness 
necessary for his humane task. But active exertion facilitates 
future effort. That effort even becomes pleasurable, though 
arduous. The inclinations opposed to it grow weaker, and 
the difficulties in its way diminish. Thus a new character, 
in some respects, is formed. Probation is possible as to the 
end it contemplates. In our present state, we are not at first 
qualified for the duties of matui^ life, approach our full 
use of understanding and powers by an imperfect preparatory 
use. It would be even dangerous to liave them all in perfec- 
tion at first. We should not know what to do with them. 
Therefore, as children, we must learn, with powers propor- 
tioned to our state and frame. We must observe the nature 
and use of objects. We must conform to the subordinations 
of domestic and civil government, and the common rules of 
health and life. Our knowledge may be much of it insensibly 
acquired, but in the aggregate it costs care and labor, and the 
conquest of our inclinations. 

Of precisely the same kind of discipline for a life to come 
are we made capable. Even if we could not discern the rela- 
tion between present discipline and future perfection of service 
or happiness, this would not be any objectioil to the fact. We 
cannot tell how exercise and food develop the child's powers 
and frame. The child is not even aware that they do. We 
may, therefore, in spite of our ignorance on many points, 
infer that man is here and now on probation for a life to come. 

But we are able to discern the connection between virtue 
perfected into habit, and future happiness. Analogy indicates 
that our state hereafter will be social. It will need, to its 
blessedness, the exercise of those virtues, truth, justice, etc., 
to the exercise of which we are disciplined now. If the uni- 
verse is under moral government, virtuous character must be 
a necessary condition of blessedness. 
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But here we find ourselves deficient and liable to go astray. 
Outward objects allure us to evil. Even when indulgence in 
them is lawful, it may be limited to times, degrees, etc., and 
these must be observed, if the moral principle within us is to 
be regarded. This principle is to be maintained in its in- 
tegrity. It is our only security. When strengthened, it les- 
sens our danger. By discipline it is strengthened and made, 
as it were, invincible. Observing that which is right, instead 
of yielding to our preferences, we pursue our true interest. 
We are saved from the danger attendant upon our propensi- 
ties and passions. Virtue, made habitual by discipline under 
probation, becomes victorious. It is improved and strength- 
ened, and leads to happiness. 

It is not enough to account for the fall of an upright being 
to say he is free. That only makes his fall possible. He 
must have propensities, and, in order to his perfection, 
these must be proportioned to his surroundings, his under- 
standing, and his moral sense. As occasions for the indulgence 
of the propensities multiplied, the tendency to yield to them 
might be increased, and at length become effectual. Trans- 
gression of the moral principle might disorder the moral con- 
stitution, and render future transgressions more probable. By 
the repetition of these, evU habits would be formed, and the 
character become depraved. On the other hand, by resisting 
temptation, the moral principle would be strengthened, the 
propensities would be restrained, and virtue would be secured 
a triumph. The danger of sinning might idtimately be re- 
duced almost to nothing, and probation might result in con- 
firmed holiness and blessedness. This is especially true of 
fallen beings striving against evil. They would find in a world 
like this much to help them — many warnings, new strength 
from each preceding effort, warnings from others, lessons of 
experience and discipline. 

Indeed, the evils which surround us teach us the odious 
nature and ill consequences of vice. Our own experience is 
constantly admonishing us what to seek and what to shun. 
Every act of self-government strengthens the virtuous prin- 
ciple within us. Resolute persistence against violent tempta- 
tions confirms our integrity in an eminent degree, and is 
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advantageous to us in proportion to the severity of our trial. 
Perfection, through discipline and improvement, implies the 
exercise of self-denial. If virtue were not arduous, weak in- 
clinations might suffice for it, but danger and difficulty rapidly 
confirm it into a habit. 

It is objected that our moral as well as our physical and 
intellectual powers may be overtasked. This is possible in 
exceptional cases, but it is not inconsistent with this world 
being intended and fitted to be a state of improvement. 
There are sciences, highly improving to the mind, in which 
some, on account of their difficulty, will not engage. So 
some, instead of struggling to virtue, yield to vice, but even 
this makes the world fitted to be a place of discipline for the 
good. Many ends of the moral system may be unknown, or 
above our comprehension, but its tendency to exercise and 
improve virtue, beyond what would be possible in a perfectly 
virtuous community, is manifest. 

Shaftesbury's objection, though his name is not mentioned, 
is next met, viz., that there can be no merit in an obedience 
enforced by hope or fear. But obedience is obedience in any 
case, and when observed gi'ows into a habit, and habits repress 
opposite inclinations, while moreover, veraeity, justice, etc., 
are really coincident with self-interest, and each separately is 
a just principle. A good life begun at the instance of either, 
and persisted in, leads to the same result. 

Nor can it be said that the present discipline of affliction is 
not needed for a future state of happiness. Although we 
may not need the patience, we may need the temper that 
results from it. We may be capable of more happiness by 
having our inclinations crossed, or our wills subdued, or 
habits of resignation formed. 

Nor, again, can it be said that God might have made us at 
once what we were finally designed to be. What we are to 
be, is to be the effect of what we do. God's natural govern- 
ment is not designed to save us labor and trouble or danger, 
but to fit us to encounter or endure them. Whether we 
will improve our powers and opportunities, and be the better 
for it, or neglect them, and be the worse, is left to our own 
choice. If this is so under God's natural, why not under His 
moral government ? 
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But tliis state of probation may be even necessary for the 
display of character. Not to God, for He is omniscient, but 
to created beings, that they may know one another, and dis- 
cern the justice of their final award. Such a result would 
accord witii the scheme of things that has been considered. 

The objection of the fatalist that all things are determined 
by necessity, does not destroy the proof of an intelligent author 
and governor of the world. If the theory of necessity be 
admitted, it applies to the present Kfe. And yet, however 
applicable, it does not exclude deliberation, choice, preference, 
and all the conditions of temporal probation. Necessity does 
not determine whether the world was created by an intelligent 
author or not, but whether it was created by Him necessarily. 
His Being must be admitted to be necessary, but it does not 
follow that everything exists by the same kind of necessity, 
that is, antecedent to design. Necessity accounts for the 
structure of the world, as it does for that of a house, but no 
otherwise. There must be an agent, only He is a necessary 
agent. 

But the practical application of the theory of necessity, in 
the education of a child, for instance, will illustrate its 
absurdity. His fancied release from obligation — however 
inculcated — would soon lead to a practical reductio ad 
abmrdum. The assumption that events to come are fixed, 
and that the harvest will be reaped — if it is so fated — is 
never pushed so far that men neglect to sow the seed. 
Obviously, the harvest of a future life may be similarly 
conditioned. TVe are treated as if we were free. We are 
subjected to probation as if we were responsible. This is so 
in all practical matters, and how can it be shown that religion 
is not a practical matter ? 

. Here we are conscious of will. We possess character. The 
constitution of nature implies that its author has the siime. 
This is consistent with whatever necessity can be predicated 
either of God or man. This necessity does not relieve an act 
from the charge of being just or unjust. It does not relieve 
from just punishment. The punishment is inflicted as if 
deserved, that is, as if men were free. They are conscious 
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of right and wrong, of self-approval or self-rebnke. Thus 
they are made aware of a rule of action to which they are 
obligated to conform. This rule is forced upon our attention, 
and it must be ascribed to the Author of nature, so that — 
necessity or no necessity — He puts us under obligation to 
conform to rules which He has given. If, on the other hand, 
necessity applies as a true theory to human actions, it must 
apply to all as well as a part, and the result would be that it 
would set aside, along with freedom, praise and blame, merit 
and demerit, overthrowing at once all human and divine 
justice. Here, then, is the direct and practical issue. The 
Theory of Necessity is not a working theory for human 
experience, or for the world as it is constituted. 

The doctrine of human freedom is beset with no such 
absurdities. Experience justifies our assumption of it. Tilings 
are actually constituted as if we were free. Even if the doc- 
trine of necessity were true, it would be utterly inapplicable, 
and could only mislead. But the proofs of religion remain 
the same, and just as conclusive, when necessity is supposed. 
God has still a will and character, as we know that we have. 
There would still be crime on the part of men, and if criminal, 
they would be punishable. To assert injustice in punishing 
crime, is admitting that we cannot rid ourselves of the notion 
of justice. 

But the fact abides that God rewards and punishes. He 
has bestowed upon us the moral faculty by which we approve 
or disapprove. This implies a rule, and a rule of a peculiar 
kind, by which we are self-approved, or self-condemned. The 
dictates of the moral faculty are God's laws with sanctions.- 
"We have a feeling of security when we comply with them, 
and of danger in disobeying them. To this constitution of 
our being God's government must conform. Hence religious 
worship, if only the acknowledgment of that government, 
becomes a duty. 

But natural religion is conformable to the general sense of 
mankind. It has been essentially professed in all countries, 
and may be traced through all ages. These facts show that 
it was either originally revealed, or forced itself upon tho 
convictions of men. The rude state of man in early ages 
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presumes the former, and it is confirmed by the pretended 
revelations of ancient times, which imply either that a real 
one existed, or tliat men were prepared to expect one. Facts 
like these must stand firm against all the objections derived 
from necessity. Even on the admission of necessity, necessary 
agents are accountable, and — all prejudices, customs, perver- 
^ sions of reason to the contrary — ^the theory which makes them 
necessary, is practically false. 

On the supposition of a moral government, the analogy of 
nature teaches that it must be a scheme, and one infinitely 
vast and comprehensive. Its parts curiously correspond to 
each other, and this correspondence embraces all the past as 
well as future, all actions and events, as well as creatures. 
No event can be isolated, and yet no finite mind can trace all 
its causes, connections, and relations, however insignificant in 
itself. This is true of God's natural, and, it is to be presumed, 
true of His moral goverimient. Indeed, the two are blended 
into a single scheme, the natural subservient to the moral and 
adjusted to it. This adjustment is previously designed, and 
applies to the periods of trial, the instruments of justice, the 
forms of retribution. To object to one f eatm-e of this system, 
we ought to know its relations to all the others. In any other 
sphere but religion, the invalidity of a kindred objection 
would be confessed. 

To assert that all evils might have been prevented by re- 
peated interpositions, or that more good might have been 
effected by a different constitution of things, is assert'ng what 
we cannot prove, and what in some instances we can discern to 
be false. Apparent disorders in the world may be such simply 
because of our ignorance. Some changes might be suggested, 
which, on trial, would be found palpably impossible. To ob- 
ject against the actual ordering of Providence is a task to which 
our knowledge and powers arc inadequate. Some unknown 
relation, or unknown impossibility, might determine wliat was 
criticised to be not only good, but good in the highest degree. 

In God's moral government, means are necessary to ends, 
and most desirable ends may depend on very disagreeable 
means. Our experience shows us often results contrary to 
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what we anticipated. We are thus admonished to be cautious 
in our objections. It is not enough that we cannot see how 
the means are to work out good, or think we can see that they 
must work out the opposite^ They may in fact be not only 
fitting, but actually best, or the only means. 

But sin has entered the world ; and would not the world 
be better without sin ? Fet pain is in the world ; and health 
is better than pain, while pains may be curative. General 
laws are shown by nature to be best, and for all the good we 
have, or the confidence we feel, we are dependent upon them. 
Yet by general laws, irregularities cannot be prevented or 
remedied, while direct interpositions would have bad effects, 
encouraging improvidence, leaving ns no rule of life or basis 
of calculation, and leading perhaps to distant results working 
incalculable injury. • 

But if so ignorant of a scheme practically infinite, how are 
we competent to understand the proofs of religion ? Our 
ignorance is not absolute, but partial. We may have evidence 
of God's being and character, without comprehending His 
plans. Moral obligations, however, remain unaffected by our 
ignorance of the consequences of complying with or rejecting 
them. Our incompetence to raise objections in certain cases 
is manifest, and we know it ; but to credit religion is trusting 
to experience. 

The present state, then, is a fragment of an immense 
scheme. We are connected, if not with all its parts, at least 
with many — ^with the present, past and future. This scheme, 
moreover, is progressive : it is steadily unfolding. It contains 
what is wonderful, and not less wonderful, though a Creator 
be denied, or it be asserted that He governs without rule, or 
by a bad one. But our own nature compels us to believe Ilim 
just and good. The world, as it is, was made by Him. He 
rules it, and has assigned us our lot in it. As reasonable be- 
ings, capable of reflection, we can hardly avoid reflecting upon 
our end and our place in the scheme of things to which we 
belong. 

In the second part of his "Analogy" — ^with which we 
are less concerned — Butler treats of the importance of 
Christianity, and the objections against it, as divinely re- 
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vealed. Its importance is seen in the fact that it is a 
republication of Natural Religion, that it is authoritative, 
that God saw reasons for making it, that it teaches religion in 
its purity, and that it brings life and immortality to light. It 
moreover is attested by miracles, while it makes known what 
reason could never discover — ^not only the fact of our fallen 
state, but the means of recovery. It lays down moral duties 
as well as positive precepts, which are equally binding when 
once admitted to bo from God. 

The manner in which Butler deals with the vexed question 
of the relative obligation of moral and positive precepts must 
be noted. " Moral duties arise out of the nature of the c^e 
itseK, prior to external command. Positive duties do not, but 
from external command," nor would they be duties but for 
the Divines command. Yet they (positive institutions) rest 
either on natural or revealed religion, and the reaspn of them 
in general is very obvious, although why the particular form 
of them should be enjoined, may be obscure. So far as a rea- 
son can be seen for them, they are not in contrast with what 
is moral. But when two precepts — one moral and one posi- 
tive—enjoined by the same authority, are supposed to come in 
conflict, so that only one can be obeyed, it is indisputable 
that our obligations are to obey the former, because there are 
apparent reasons for this preference, and none against it." If, 
as in Christianity, positive institutions are means to a moral 
end, " the end must be acknowledged more exceUent than the 
means." Butler, however, does not consider the determina- 
tion of the question so necessary as it appears to many, 
although he contends that it has been determined in his own 
sense, by revelation. 

The presumptions against a miraculous revelation are next 
considered. Against such a revelation we cannot reason from 
analogy, so long as we lack the knowledge of facts in regard 
to worlds similar to ours, on which an analogy may be based. 
Nor can we object to the mode in which it is communicated, 
so long as the same objections might be urged against the 
modes in which we obtain the knowledge that wo need for 
daily life and practice. The objections against different parts 
or features of revelation, » *• diq>06ed of by 
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arguments from analogy. The want of universality in its 
promulgation, is shown to be paralleled by the various degrees 
of knowledge enjoyed by the light of nature, in different lands 
and in different ages. The seemingly incomplete evidence 
on which it is given, may be considered as an element of pro- 
bation, while the passions and prejudices of men may be pre- 
sumed to blind them often to the force of the evidence which 
actually exists. Miracles, which are in part evidence of the 
divine origin of revelation, must be accepted on sufficient tes- 
timony, and that testimony is summarily presented. The sub- 
ject of prophecy is taken np, and the objections against it are 
disposed of. The collateral evidences of Christianity are then 
passed in review, and finaUy, as a conclusion to the whole 
work, objections against the argument from analogy are con- 
sidered. 

One of these objections is, that what is wanted is to clear 
natural as well as revealed religion of difficulties, and this 
want is not met by showing that the same difficulties lie 
against both. Butler answers that this objection assumes on 
our part the right to have God's entire scheme of providence 
explained to us, but this right we cannot claim. In daily life 
we have to act, not f ro\n a full knowledge of aU facts or cir- 
cumstances, but in the light of inference from such as we do 
know. Probability is our guide. The physician, for instance, 
must be guided by it, even when life is at stake. 

It is objected, again, that " it is a strange way, indeed, of 
convincing men of the obligations of reUgion, to show them 
that they have as little reason for their worldly pursuits." 
But the rules of prudence are regarded as obligatory, not- 
withstanding all difficulties and uncertainties in the latter 
case ; and why should they not be regarded when reUgion is 
a practical matter, and has to do with man's highest happiness ? 

It may be said that objections against the Divine goodness 
and justice are not removed by showing that they are just as 
valid in the case of natural as revealed religion. Butler re- 
plies, that all that is required is to show that the things 
objected to are not necessarily inconsistent with the Divine 
attributes, while the object of the argument from analogy is 
not designed to solve all difficulties. 
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That the argument .from analogy may leave the mind in an 
"onsettled state, Butler in part admits. But he contends that 
the question is not whether the evidence of revelation is fully 
satisfactory in itself, but whether it is sufficient to prove and 
discipline that virtue which it presupposes to exist. 

To assert that, after aU, men will not forego present inter- 
est and pleasure out of regard to religion on doubtful evidence, 
is little to the purpose. The question is not how men wUl 
act, but how they ought to act. The weight of the argument 
from analogy will be felt by the believer as a confirmation of 
his faith, while those who do not believe will be led to per- 
ceive the absurdity of attempting to prove religion false. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE MORAL BY8TE3I. 



I. 

MERTIS AND DEFECTS OF BUTLEb's METHOD CONSIDERED. 

The "Analogy " of Bishop Butler was adapted to the age 
. in which it was written. It was designed to meet objections 
to revelation that were then current, and its author availed 
himself of the advantages afforded him by the concessions of 
his opponents. An acquaintance with the literature of the 
time shows how extensively it must have moulded and modi- 
fied the plan of his work. Although it betrays little of the 
aspect of controversy, and seems to move in a sphere above it, 
yet every reader familiar with the publications that preceded 
it, can discern its scope as it respects them, and recognize the 
opponents with whom its author is brought into conflict. Its 
calmly earnest, almost judicious tone — the perfect silence 
which it preserves as to the works it is designed to refute 
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— ^the ntter absence of all personal allusions and all refer- 
ence to contemporary events — ^might lead one to suppose that 
it embodied the speculations of a recluse thinker, little con- 
cerned or involved in the intellectual or religious agitations of 
his time. All these things add to its permanent value, or at 
least relieve it of what might otherwise mar the unity of its 
impression ; but they must not be so interpreted as to with- 
draw the work from all relation to a great controversy, which, 
in its varying aspects, had been going forward for more than 
half a century, and with which it was indeed directly and 
closely connected. 

The real value of the "Analogy" to us, however, is not to 
be sought in its effectiveness — ^great as it was — in bringing 
the questions in controversy to a direct and final issue. It 
consists rather in the fact that it embodies an instructive and 
able exposition of the moral system — ^in some of its most im- 
portant aspects. It presents the leading facts of God's natural 
government of the world, and traces, with great justness as 
well as sagacity, their religious bearings. Without unduly 
depreciating it, we may yet say that, if in some respects it h^ 
gained, in others it has lost, by its relation to the controversies 
of the age. Its argument is characterized by adaptations and 
applications affecting its structure, growing out of the cir- 
cumstances in which it was produced. 

"With the object that Butler had in view, it was a great 
thing gained, if, before entering upon the body of his work, 
he could have the doctrine of a future life conceded or estab- 
lished. He woidd thus be enabled to present what follows in 
a more convincing light. But the future life was, by most of 
the party to which he stood opposed, freely admitted. Lord 
Herbert has classed it among the five leading doctrines of his 
faith, which, he contended, might be established by the light 
of nature. Blount, Toland, Collins and Tindal, followed 
generally, on this point, his line of thought. Butler naturally 
felt that he had little more to do than to accept their admis- 
sions, and hence contents himself with presenting merely what 
may be termed the negative argument for the future life, 
viz., the presumption that the soul will continue to exist, un- 
less it can be shown that death terminates its conscious being. 
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He thus throws the burden of proof on his opponents, omit- 
ting, of course, the positive argument for immortality derived 
from the consideration of the moral system. 

His method thus had its advantages, considered simply with 
reference to the circumstances of the time. But it had its dis- 
advantages also. His negative argument was as conclusive for 
the immortality of brutes as of men, and this he freely con- 
ceded. But, in the changes which have taken place since 
his day, the doctrine of a future life has been called in ques- 
tion full as much as any other of the important points which 
he sought to establish. His argument, lacking the positive 
element, which could not fitly be introduced, till the basis of 
it in the moral system was established, tends to weaken the 
impression of the work, while it fails to do justice to the 
proof of immortality afforded by the light of nature. 

The true method for constructing a scheme of the moral 
system is to begin with the positions not merely least dis- 
puted, as in Butler's case, but most easily and conclusively 
established. Evidently the future life is not one of these. 
The fact of a moral order of the world lies open to observa- 
tion, and is constantly affirmed by human experience. This 
fact, therefore, may be most easily verified by evidence, and, 
when established, becomes a basis of argument to which we 
may thenceforth confidently appeal. 

Again, Butler assumes the existence of God. One of his 
postulates, legitimately such with most minds, and freely con- 
ceded by his opponents, is that of an Author of Nature, to 
whose will and ordering the entire constitution of nature may 
be referred. But here again modem scepticism calls in ques- 
tion Butler's data. The existence of an intelligent Author of 
Nature thus becomes one of the points to be proved. The 
place for its introduction and proof is obviously after the veri- 
fication of the fact that a moral order of the world exists — an 
order which goes beyond the material creation, because fur- 
nishing evidence^ not only of the wisdom and power, but of 
the goodness and justice of God. 

Another feature of the " Analogy," viewed as containing 
an exposition of the moral system, must be regarded as a de- 
fect. It was not such to Butler or his contemporaries, but it 
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is to us. He culls out from lithnan experience just the facts 
that were needed to establish certain specific conclusions which 
he sought to establish, and, for the end he had in view, these 
facts are sufficient and decisive. But when we examine his 
work, apart fi'ora all controversial aspects and relations, that 
were merely local or temporary, we find its v%lue and signifi- 
cance to be, in the fact, that it unfolds the scheme of God's 
natural government over men. But there is a vast mass of 
very material and important evidence bearing upon this, of 
which Butler has made little use. lie did not attempt — and 
perhaps he was wise in not attempting — to take any general 
survey Qf the broad sphere of man's relations to moral law 
and retribution, as illustrated by actual experience. He has 
not mapped out, or classified, the different departments of 
evidence in proof or elucidation of a moral system, but has 
contented himself with selecting from each what suited his pur- 
pose. And yet it is obvious that if we are to apprehend or 
appreciate the moral system as it is, we need to examine it on 
all sides, and in all its relations, so far as human observation 
or scrutiny can extend. We must not content ourselves with a 
small, or even a large, number of isolated facts, gathered from 
a limited sphere, however significant or important these facts 
may be, in themselves considered. We must overlook no- 
thing, material, which is necessary to a large and satisfactory 
induction. Our method should be as comprehensive and 
scientific as that by which we assume to become masters of 
the order and laws of the physical universe. Only thus can 
we secure the most solid and reliable basis for our conclusions, 
and be sure that we have not at some point misinterpreted 
the isolated facts that have come before us, or that these 
assumed facts do not clash with other unnoticed facts. 

It is no discredit to Butler that he did not attempt this 
difficult task. It might — ^for the ends he had in view — ^have 
encumbered rather than helped his argument. Yet he has 
gone so far, that we can only regret that he did not go far- 
ther. Prof. Farrar, in speaking of the "Analogy," recognizes 
its merit in this respect. " The real secret of its power, how- 
ever, lies not merely in its force as an argument to refute 
objections against revelation, but in its positive effect as a 
46 
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philosophy, opening up a grand view of the divine govern- 
ment, and giving an explanation of revealed doctrines, by 
using analogy as the instrument for adjusting them into the 
scheme of the universe. He seems himself to have taken a 
broad view of God's dealings in the moral world, analagous 
to that which the recent physical discoveries of his time had 
exhibited in the natural. Li the same manner as Newton in 
his ^ Principia^ had, by an extension of terrestrial mechan- 
ics, explained the movements of the celestial orbs, and united 
under one grand generalization the facts of terrestrial and 
celestial motion, so Butler aimed at exhibiting as instances of 
one and the same set of moral laws, the moral govertiment of 
God, which is visible to natural reason, and the spiritual gov- 
ernment, which is unveiled by revelation." 

It is Butler's merit that he thus Ted the way in suggesting, 
and largely in developing, the scheme of the system of moral 
government established on earth. It is what no one before 
him — ^Wollaston, perhaps, excepted — ^Iiad done, or undertaken 
to do so fully. Many had obtained glimpses of it. Many 
had noted isolated features of it. Ileathen philosophers, like 
Seneca and Plutarch, may have even been awed by its 
gi'andeur. But their presentation of it is fragmentary. In 
their most vivid intuitions — and the testimony of these is 
valuable and weighty — ^they fail to obtain a comprehensive 
view of the bearings and relations of the most famih'ar facts. 
To some points they bear concurrent testimony. On others, 
they hesitate or are silent. Even when they hannonize fully, 
the fact that their views are so limited and circumscribed, 
deprives them of that support which they might have re- 
ceived from the presentation of collateral and kindred trutlis. 

Indeed, to the proper presentation of any single feature 
of the moral system, it is essential that it should be seen in 
its connections. It is like one of many pillars of an edifice 
that support one another. "We may compare the established 
fact of the existence of a moral system to the abutment of a 
bridge, and each advanced truth growing out of it to succes- 
sive piers connected by arches, and so connected that each 
and all are strengthened by the connection. The fact that 
virtue has some peculiar and manifest advantages, and vice 
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some peculiar disadvantages, harmonizes with the theory 
of human probation, and supports it. Probation fits into 
a scheme of partial earthly retribution, and at once explains 
and confirms it. The immortality of the soul takes its fit- 
ting place in a scheme which reconciles divine justice with 
a scheme of things manifestly imperfect, if considered only 
in its bearings and relations to the present life. But the 
moral nature of man, by which he is held accountable for his . 
actions, and sits in judgment upon himself — ^while an indis- 
putable fact — ^tends to confirm all those features of the moral 
system to which it is exactly adjusted, thus contributing new 
evidence and support to conclusions already established by 
presumptive proof. 

This is, indeed, a most important point. It is a matter in 
which the proper and orderly statement of separate facts, each 
probable in itself and harmonizing with all the others, be- 
comes a chain of evidence, that draws after it a conclusion far 
more probable than any single fact taken by itself alone. The 
facts are like points supposed to be located in the circumfer- 
ence of an undescribed circle, the mutual relation of which, 
as well as their relation to a conmion centre, is seen the mo- 
ment that the circle is described. That common centre is the 
moral system, itself a comprehensive fact, and when its radius 
reaches a mass of concentric facts, all alike related to it as 
well as to each other, we feel that that centre is posited in a 
probability, the force of which approaches to demonstration. 
Then, as we gather up the testimony of consecutive ages, and 
of different or distant nations, we seem to listen to the voice 
of concurrent witnesses ; only these witnesses are probable 
truths, mutually supporting each other, and cumulating their 
testimony, till it becomes well-nigh irresistible. 

Here, then, is at once the excellence and the defect of 
Butler's "Analogy," considered not as a work of contro- 
versy, but as an exposition of the moral system — excellence, 
in that it went so far ; defect, in that it did not go farther 
— ^in that it did not marshal and classify facts over a field so 
broad and rich as that it traversed ; that it did not exhibit 
them more distinctly in their mutual relations ; that it did 
not make each point established more directly and effectively 
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tributary to the support of other points ; and, incidental to all 
this, that an arrangement of topics was adopted which, how- 
ever legitimate and fitting, or even necessary at the time, can 
be no longer followed, if we would advance from the simpler 
to the more complex, from the most easily established, to that 
which requires for its proof the elucidation and eviction of 
antecedent propositions- 
Butler is not to be criticised, or rather blamed, for not hav- 
ing constructed an argument adapted more precisely to our 
times. He is rather to be praised and appreciated for having 
met the necessities of his own time so well, and none can rob 
him of the merit of having embodied in his analogy the grand 
conception and the leading outlines of that moral system, of 
which many before him had obtained inspiring glimpses, but 
the comprehensive features of which none had ever so clearly 
grasped, or so distinctly and powerfully portrayed. 

But what Butler, from the very circumstances of his posi- 
tion, failed to do, remains to be done. It is a task for which 
another Butler is needed. But far less than the task of at- 
tempting it, is that of indicating what must be its method, 
and what is necessary to its successful achievement. One 
prerequisite, which is all-essential, is so to map out the field of 
investigation, that we can be sure of going over it with some- 
thing like an exhaustive thoroughness, and may thus be 
enabled both to see how the several portions of it harmonize 
in the testimony they afford, and know how to dispose of and 
classify new facts as they come under our observation. 



II. 

THE COMPLETE ELEMENTS OF MAn's NATUBE IN THEIR MUTUAL 

RELATIONS. 

The facts, known or accessible, which serte to illustrate the 
laws and constitution of the moral system, are so numerous 
and varied, that, to obtain anything like a ' comprehensive 
view of them, we must adopt some method of classification. 
Without this, their very multitude may sometimes serve to 
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confase rather than convince, while we are in danger also of 
omitting some of the most important. 

Perhaps the simplest and yet broadest classification may be 
found in considering man's complex nature in its relations, 
1. to its own elements ; 2. to the material universe and its 
laws ; 3. to society in its various forms and organizations ; 
while, 4. the moral constitution of man may be reserved for 
separate consideration. We shall thus, at least, have the 
broad field of our investigation mapped out before us, while 
the facts that come under our notice will take their proper 
place in the comprehensive scheme to which they belong. 
We commence, then, with an examination of the relations of 
man's complex nature to the elements which constitute it. 

Man has a physical, mental or intellectual, and emotional 
or moral nature. These are combined to constitute the in- 
dividual. Excess or defect of any one part or element, with 
respect to the others, disturbs the order and mars the sym- 
metry of the whole. This fact is significantly intimated in 
the familiar phrase — " a sound mind in a sound body." In 
any case, excess or defect brings a kind of retribution with it. 

1. Whatever limits the normal control of the mind over 
the body ; whatever renders the latter an ineffective or imper- 
fect instrument of the former; whatever detracts from its 
healthful activity, or makes it act with a spasmodic and intei^ 
mittent energy— disturbs that equilibrium of the entire com- 
posite nature on which healthful enjoyment or happiness de- 
pends. Yet we know that the ultimate, and sometimes direct 
effect of vicious indulgence, is to disturb that equilibrium, 
sometimes transiently, but sometimes permanently. Excess 
of passion or passionate emotion produces deleterious effects 
upon the frame, ranging from temporary disability to perma- 
nent paralysis. Such excess results from the violation of the 
laws which virtue prescribes, and morality sanctions. It rarely, 
if eVer, takes place except when there is a manifest moral 
transgression, or sin that challenges its penalty. 

This penalty, in some cases, is so manifestly such, that its 
retributive character admits of no dispute. Men have been 
rendered speechless, or even powerless, by the violence of 
their passion. The limbs, trembling or paralyzed, have ro- 
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fused to perform their office. Death even, has sometimes 
been the effect of frenzy. The body could no longer bear 
the intense strain to which it was subjected, and it may be 
said to have fallen a victim to the intemperate passions of the 
soul. 

There are cases, also, where the retribution comes in the 
form of physical disease. A morbid state of the physical 
system is induced by the intensity of the desires, by the rest- 
lessness of passions that rebel against reason ; and in nervous 
prostration or exhaustion, in feverish excitement, in restless- 
ness or depression, the foundation is laid for diseases that may 
inflict months or years of torture, and, in the end, prove 
fatal. 

2. The action of the passions or of the emotional nature 
upon the intellect, or even the entire mental constitution, is 
next to be considered. A grievance, real, or imaginary, is 
brooded over; an object of desire absorbs the thoughts; a 
secret grief is indulged beyond the bounds of reason, or there 
is some other violation of the normal limits of the affections. 
It may be that avarice, ambition, anger, love or jealousy, is 
allowed to gain almost exclusive possession of the soul. Here- 
by, the intellect, or the entire mental constitution, is variously 
affected. Sometimes its normal action is disturbed; or its 
powers are dwarfed, or act only with an intermittent energy. 
This may prepare the way for still more disastrous results. 
Insanity, in some of its countless phases and degrees, may be 
one of these. The lunatic — criminal by no civil statute — ^has 
violated a law of his mental constitution, and, in his pitiable 
condition, is a victim of the retribution which he has himself 
challenged. The rule of reason has been violated, and the 
penalty of sin comes in the shape of the dethronement of 
reason itself. It is an awful penalty, the more impressive 
that it comes without the interposition of any visible or pal- 
pable instrumentality. 

But it is only in extreme and exceptional cases that such a 
result is witnessed. An excess of anger — ^though termed a 
short insanity — may disturb the intellect only temporarily. 
And yet, during the brief period that it prevails, it may blind 
the reason ; it may suppress the voice of prudence and reflec- 
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tion, and thus allow a man to be pushed on to acts of folly ^ 
or, perhaps, of crime. For the tune being, the man is brutal- 
ized. He is intellectually and morally degraded. During 
this period of suspended reason, he is left free to commit 
those acts which will become the torture of his future years, 
or wliich may possibly throw their dark shadow over all his 
prospects. 

And what is true of the effects of anger may be true, to a 
modified extent, in the case of other passions. As they gain 
the ascendancy, they rule the whole man, degrading, if not 
deposing, reason, and violatmg that sense of right — ^hereafter 
to be noted — which is one of the most sacred trusts of the 
human soul. The retribution which they invite is swift and 
sure. There is no escape from it. The sin is, in fact, its own 
punishment ; it becomes habitual, and dominates the whole 
nature ; it transforms that nature, and makes of it an intel- 
lectual and moral defonnity. 

3. Ji we turn now to consider the action of the body and 
its appetites upon the intellectual and emotional nature, we 
shall find that physical indulgence, or excess, beyond the 
bounds assigned by reason and conscience, has its legitimate 
and inevitable penalty. The physical appetites demand satis- 
faction, yet there is a limit which must not be transgressed. 
It is fixed by the constitution of the body, and must be dis- 
covered by reason. To pass it, as in the case of gluttony, in- 
temperance, lust, or any sensual appetite, tends to stupefy the 
intellect, and blunt the moral sense. Its brutalizing effect is 
sometimes seen in forms so odious as to excite disgust, indig- 
nant rebuke, or contempt. Manhood is perverted, or even 
temporarily extinguished. A debased nature emits mere 
sparks of intelligence, loses all sense of propriety, disregards 
consequences, is lost to aU sense of its own shame, and be- 
comes a satire on humanity itself. Every better hope is 
crushed ; every higher aspiration is quenched ; and the victim 
of appetite acquiesces in a degradation, which, once contem- 
plated, would have filled him with shuddering horror. 

4. But the moral nature is even a more pitiable victim 
than the intellect. Sensibility to moral distinctions is sadly 
weakened, if not quite destroyed. What remains of intellect 
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is sharpened into activity to prolong an indulgence that has 
become habitual. The victim may even glory in his own 
shame. He may exult in his triumph over self-respect. He 
recognizes no law but his own appetites and lusts. The 
exhibition that he makes of himself is but a shameless parade 
of what all others must regard as a terrible retribution. 

5. But the reward of virtue is seen in the effect upon the 
intellect and the moral nature, when appetite is kept in cheek, 
and the lusts of sense are regulated by sound discretion and 
subjected to moral restraint. Then the intellect is clear and 
unclouded. It can put forth its unimpaired and entire 
energies. It is best prepared to grapple with every problem 
and every difficulty that comes in its way. The moral nature 
also asserts its vigor. It is unbiased by sensualism. It discerns 
clearly what duty is, and is prepared to embrace it. As 
appetite grows weaker by habituiil subjection, virtuous habits 
grow stronger. The very aspect of a soul, unswerving in its 
allegiance to its moral convictions, is equivalent to a demon- 
stration of the superior nature and the rewards of virtue. 

6. It remains, under this branch of our subject, only to 
consider the relation of the intellect to the physical con- 
stitution and the emotional nature. The cultivation of the 
intellect may not be equivalent to a virtue, but the neglect of 
it, at least, is immoral. We feel instinctively that its demand 
for knowledge and culture should be gratified, and to deny 
this demand is a kind of homicide ; it is quenching the very- 
life of reason itself. Looked upon in this light, it is nothing 
short of a crime, and a crime that invites and insures its 
retribution. This retribution is seen, not only in the degrada- 
tion and dwarfing of the intellect, but in the legitimate or 
natural result of this ; the denying the body that care and 
provision which only the thoughtful and well-fiunished 
intellect will make. There is a criminal ignorance, and with 
ignomnce, indifference as to what actually constitutes physical 
well-being. There is an ignorance of the laws of health and 
the means of proper physical development. There is, con- 
sequently, a constant exposure to conditions that produce 
discomfort, disease, feebleness, and premature decay. Tens 
of thousands in our large cities suffer as the victims of 
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ignorance and the lack of intellectual culture; and that 
BuflEering cramps their energies, affects their health, and per- 
manently injures their physical development. They are the 
yictims of violated law. They are enduring a penalty whose 
infliction proclaims the certainty and severity of the retribu- 
tion they have provoked. 

7. That the moral or emotional nature should sjTupathize 
in such suffering, is inevitable. It is dragged downward, 
and degraded by its physical surroundings. But, apart from 
these, it suffers by evil that is done the intellect in denying 
it due culture. Those relations, from the study of which the 
sense of duty is quickened, are feebly and inadequately rep- 
resented. Superior intellectual discernment may not, indeed, 
be essential to high moral excellence, but moral excellence is 
prejudiced by the feebleness of intellectual perception. All 
other things being equal, increased intellectual culture will 
help fomard moral development, and this development may 
thus become, in a measure, the reward of a virtuous regard 
for the claims of intellectual culture. 



m. 

man's belations, physical, intelleotual, and moeal, to 

THE external WORLD. 

Having noted briefly those facts which are brought out in 
the study of the mutual relation of the elements of man's 
complex nature, our next step is to consider the relations of 
this nature to its physical conditions. Ilero a threefold 
classification may be made, and we may inquire how man 
stands related, physically, intellectually, and morally, to the 
material universe. Taking first into view man's physical 
nature, its most prominent relations to the external world are 
those of adaptation and antagonism. The latter is the first to 
be apprehended, and that through which individuality is de- 
fined and developed. 

1. Matter uniformly offers resistance to physical effort. It 
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Bets limits to human strength as well as will. The child 
strikes his foot against a stone, and finding how futile it is to 
discharge his resentment against it, is forced to submit to the 
conditions of prudence and precaution. His powers are 
limited, and he must confess it to himself. He cannot grasp 
the stars, though he may cry for them. His turbulent will, 
tmchecked by domestic discipUne, finds a ban-ier in the 
material creation that it cannot break over. It cannot snatch 
and appropriate at its caprice. It is subjected to a relentless 
and rigid discipline that limits its will, and sternly demands 
submission. There is no room for teasing or importunity 
here. Nature's solenm silence gives back no echo to the 
petulant cry. Here, therefore, at the outset, in the collision 
of will with physical obstacles, we have a moral discipline 
that no one can escape. 

2. But we must go a step further. If nature blocks our 
way with countless absolute impossibiUties, there are points 
where she yields to sagacity, labor, and art. On certain con- 
ditions she will surrender her treasures, but these conditions 
must be complied with. Here, the intellect — instead of the 
body conjoined with the will — comes into collision with the 
external world. We find ourselves subjected to the necessity 
of solving the problem — how may we extort from nature 
the materials and provisions necessary to our comfortable 
subsistence? The problem must be solved. The intellect 
must grapple with it. Thus it is forced to study nature and 
her laws. It is put under an involuntary and inevitable 
tuition. Under the penalty of starvation and suffering, it 
must explore and discover, and store up facts, and deduce 
laws, and then consider how, with skill and toil, advantage 
may be taken of those laws. Here, therefore, the broad field 
of natural science is thrown open as a book to be studied. In 
the study, an order and system are discovered, so surprising, 
that even the undevout are sometimes constrained to admire 
it as divine. There is a regularity and uniformity, a breadth 
and vastness, a "reign of law," so magnificent that the mind 
contemplates it with awe, and is familiarized with the great 
idea of an universal dominion, that embraces in its immense 
sweep, worlds and atoms, worms and men. The apprehension 
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may be simply intellectiial, but the impression is moral, and 
the grand practical lesson is emphasized by the entite order 
of nature — that man cannot be exempt from subjection to uni- 
versal law. He cannot be an anomaly in the universal system. 

8. Meanwhile the intellect is expanded and developed by 
the task imposed upon it. Forced to grapple with difficulties, 
to toil for the knowledge that more than repays the toil, it is 
disciplined to thought ; it is educated to enlarge the grasp of 
its comprehension ; it is better prepared to study prof ounder 
problems — ^if such there be — ^than it has been confronted with 
hitherto, ^or is this all. Taste is educated and refined. 
Nature — ^with its beauties, its grandeurs, its sublime order, its 
silent eloquence of universal law, its varied music, swelling 
from the insect's hum to the thunder's peal — is making im- 
pressions, or putting forth efforts, as it were, at impression, 
which tend to elevate the soul and emancipate it from abject 
serfdom to sense and passion. In all this, there is something, 
if not directly moral, at least kindred to moral training, and 
harmonizing grandly with a scheme that makes man the 
subject of moral training and discipline. 

4. But while the intellect has performed a portion of its 
task in mastering certain obvious facts, the structure and 
laws of the physical universe — ^not the least important matter 
in studying the relation of our complex nature to that uni- 
verse — still remains to be considered. We must use our 
knowledge. We must avail ourselves of our acquaintance 
with the laws that have been discovered. We have found 
that the seed will produce a harvest " after its kind," under 
certain conditions. We must master those conditions and 
sow the seed. We have found out the veins of metal in the 
rock or the mine, and that art is necessary to extract them. 
We must apply the art. We have discovered the nature of 
materials, and the uses to which they can be put to construct 
a ship or a dwelling, and it remains for us to procure and 
shape and apply the materials. 

5. Here is a call to industry, a summons to break away 
from idleness and idle habits and the vices they engender, and 
apply our energies in spheres of utility and public beneficence. 
It is in industry, in honest toil, honest workmanship, mutual 
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help, grappling in a hand-to-hand conflict to make nature 
pliant to our will, that character is formed, energy is 
developed, and the soul, rich in the exercise of disciplined 
powers, is fitted to become the seed-plot for all moral excel- 
lence. We should not need to search far in history to find 
that it has not been under the most genial skies, or on the 
most luxuriant and fertile soil, but oftentimes where climate 
was bleak and soil rugged, that the noblest specimens of 
manhood have been produced. Not in the lap of ease has 
the highest virtue been nurtured. Oftenest has it been 
found in the frame of those kindred qualities that have been 
schooled in hardship and perfected by endurance. Tims the 
physical world, meeting men with the sharp admonition — toil 
or starve — ^has become a stern but beneficent teacher of excel- 
lences of character, that, if not virtue itself, are yet akin to it 
— its natural allies and supports. 

6. The fixed order of the material universe, also, disciplines 
man to the habitual recognition of law, and in that recognition 
there is a moral element. The sun rises and sets with such 
uniform regularity as to measure out and allot to man his 
seasons of toil and rest. The regular revolution of the 
seasons, bringing about spring, and autumn, seed-time and 
harvest, imposes upon man the necessity of acting seasonably, 
and with forethought ; teaching him to observe times and 
seasons, and avail himself of fit opportunities of ellort. 
Thus he is, as it were, compelled to something like regularity 
in his habits ; his activities must conform to the conditions 
imposed by fixed laws, and he must take into account such 
revolutions of the seasons, of day and night, smnmer and 
winter, as his experience soon teaches him to expect. The 
importance of all this, as an element of moral training, will 
be seen, if we consider what the eflfect would be of a suspen- 
sion of this established order of the material world. Virtue 
would scarcely subsist in a state of things where all regular 
activity, all uniformity of life, all necessity or even possibility 
of wise and calculating forethought, was suspended. 

11. — 1. But in the relations of man to the external world, 
those of mutual adaptation must not be overlooked. Some 
of these have been glanced at already in considering those 
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aspects of the apparent antagonism into which man is brought 
with nature. There are others, however, in which an element 
of moral discipline is involved. 

2. The physical world addresses itself to the senses, the 
tastes, the susceptibilities of men, inviting them, as it were, 
to enjoyment and activity. It calls forth and stunulates the 
powers both of mind and body, and ministers to their satis- 
faction. There is beauty for the eye, music for the ear, 
fragrance for the smell; there are prizes for invention, 
rewards for industry, premiums on forethought. Here are 
countless incentives to healthful activity, the activity that 
best consists with virtue, and only unnaturally can be made 
to consist with vice. There are problems of art and mysteries 
of science, awaiting a solution, and calculated to elevate the 
thoughts and aims of men from every low, groveling, or 
sensual sphere. The withdrawal of all these would indis- 
putably be morally disastrous. Social energy would stagnate 
or prey upon itself. Vice would have an almost undisputed 
and vacant field, abandoned to it without a rival. 

3. But the relation of the body specifically to the external 
world, needs to be noted. That relation, through mutual 
adaptation, is such that physical comfort, or health and vigor, 
are made to depend on conformity to physical laws. A 
-vdtiated atmosphere is poisonous, and must be avoided. 
Extremes of cold and heat, through sudden exposure, 
generate disease. There is an almost infinite variety of 
substances, from the simplest fruits of the earth to the most 
elaborate mixtures of art, which address themselves to the 
bodily appetite, but which must be partaken of seasonably 
and in moderation. There are fixed laws, limiting in- 
dulgence, and although physical rather than moral laws, 
the heedless transgression of them is a moral offense, and 
incurs inevitable penalty. Here, therefore, man is sub- 
jected to a moral tuition. He is placed under restraint. 
He is put under bonds, as it were, thoughtfully to maintain 
the correspondence between the exercise of his appetites and 
the laws and nature of material things. His whole life must 
of necessity become a continuous adjustment, an habitual 
recognition of the relations in which he stands to t&e material 
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world and its laws. lie must respect the laws of gravitation, 
at the risk of fractured limbs. He must respect the laws of 
healthful respiration aud activity, under the penalty of sevei-o 
suffering, or perhaps fatal disease. He must put limits on 
the exercise of his powers, on the indulgence of his appetites, 
on the sequence or intensity of effort with which he pursues 
chosen objects ; continually bridling his impulses, continually 
providing for emergencies, studiously taking advantage of the 
forces of nature, and by forethought converting them into 
his allies ; and in all this he is subjected to what — ^if not 
moral discipline — ^is so analogous to it, so in harmony with it, 
that his relations to the external world constitute a very- 
important part of that moral order of the world to which he 
is subject. His physical well-being is conditioned on the 
self-control, the forethought, the industry, and the energy 
which he may exhibit. For these, there are rewards ; for the 
lack or disregard of them, there are penalties ; and these 
rewards and penalties are so sure and inevitable, that they are 
obvious to even a limited experience, and no man can have 
any excuse for disregarding them. 

IV. 

SOCIAL .ORGANIZATION, AS RELATED TO THE MORAL SYSTEM. 

The relations of man to society are numerous and complex. 
Society, from its very nature, must impose some restraint 
upon those who compose it. Unrestricted liberty of action or 
appropriation is impossible. Tlie wrong-doer comes into col- 
lision with social forces, which, in the aggregate, are over- 
whelmingly superior to his own. In committing a social 
offense, in violating a law of the state, he matches his in- 
dividual strength and resources against the united strength of 
the community. He exposes himself to the social or civil 
penalty, and that penalty, in the normal condition and action 
of society, will be in the interests of justice. 

1. And here it is important to note the grounds upon which 
it can be claimed that the discipline and restraints of social 
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life are legitimately on the side of virtue. We may suppose 
cases where the individual comes into collision with society, 
in which the right is upon his side, and its triumph over him, 
physically, or socially, or legally, would be the triumph of 
wrong. But these cases are exceptional. They occur only 
where social order is perverted, or social obligations and rela- 
tions are falsely defined. The first point to be settled there- 
fore, is, what is the moral relation of society, as organized — 
that is, with the mutual relations and obligations of its mem- 
bers defined by law or equity — to the individual ? Is it such 
as, from the nature of society itself, as organized^ to favor 
virtue and justice ? The answer to this will be obvious in 
view of a fact, which, in itself considered, is of vast signifi- 
cance, and bears emphatic testimony to the existence of the 
moral constitution of the world. This fact is, that social or- 
ganization, regarded in itself, and irrespective of its avowed 
objects, which may be either good or evil, is always on the 
side of virtue. It is not virtuous in itself, any more than the 
architecture of a dwelling is. It is a. mechanism, which may 
be pronounced good or evil in proportion as it is visely or 
unwisely constructed to attain its ends, but not good or evil 
in a moral sense. Yet, as an operative practical mechanism, 
it must be constructed on principles approximately just, and 
to some extent it must favor justice, as it aims at the common 
security and welfare. 

2. Human society cannot be permanently maintained 
without organization. Individual interest or passion would 
soon work its dissolution or overthrow, unless subjected to 
some restraint. Those rules of social duty which are abso- 
lutely essential to social order, must have public and general 
recognition, and they must become authoritative as the law 
of the state. But these rules are emphatically moral. They 
limit violence and passion. They recognize a common good 
upon which no individual must be allowed to encroach. 

3. But even this does not give adequate expression to that 
necessity by which social organization is made to represent 
justice. The combination of the social elements may bring 
together, we may suppose, nothing but what is, individually, 
completely selfish. Self-interest, we may freely concede, is 
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all that impels to combination and organization. ' Self-interest 
is that which protects and maintains the organization. And 
yet, if it is maintained, it is a limitation and check upon self- 
ishness and selfish passion. It operates in the interests of 
justice. Each individual, looking only to his own advantage, 
might wish to have the exclusive privilege of plundering 
others, but he wants no one else to enjoy that privilege. If 
we consider the same thing to bo true of all others, and then 
sum up the result, we shall find that a thousand citizens, if 
there are so many in the social organization, would concede 
the fatal privilege only to one citizen of the state, and deny 
it to the other nine hundred and ninety-nine. In other words, 
the general sentiment is as a thousand to one nearly, on the 
side of equal rights or public justice. So that social organiza- 
tion necessarily results in checking the selfishness of each by 
the aggregate selfishness of the state, and while no individual 
has any high respect for an abstract justice or the common 
good, his very selfishness prompts him, for his own sake, to 
sustain institutions which operate to check violence, and re- 
press and punish crime. 

4. But, moreover, in the construction of the social organ- 
ism, the principles of equal justice must be studied and ap- 
plied. Men cannot be brought to act together to a common 
end, except by laying aside, for the time, at least, whatever is 
Bo mutually repugnant as to repel confidence and co-operation. 
They must, to some extent, trust one another. They must 
be true and faithful to the end they have in view, so far as 
mutual intercourse is concerned. Their constitution, if they 
have one, must enjoin this. Their laws, if they have them, 
must punish the lack of this as criminal. Those laws, also, 
must recognize the rights of the members of the society. If 
these are questioned, they must caU in justice — and substan- 
tially the same justice that our courts administer — to adjudi- 
cate them. If there are penalties j these must bear something 
like a just proportion to their crimes ; and all this would be 
true, even of a band of pirates and robbers. A society thor- 
oughly vicious, and vicious in all the mutual relations of the 
members that compose it, would be— among beings constituted 
as men are — an impossibility. It would be self-annihilating. 
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It would have neither frame-work or connections. Without 
the moral cement of confidence, and a confidence that must 
have its support in moral elements of character that warrant 
it, society would be, ipso facto^ dissolved. It would be no 
more than a mere temporary aggregation of selfish sand grains, 
to be dispersed by the first breath of suspicion. 

5. There is, then, in all social organization an absolute 
necessity of the recognition of justice, and of the rights of 
justice. No body of men could maintain permanent relations 
to one another without such recognition. The language of 
Fisher Ames, in his memorable speech on the faith of treaties, 
is fully warranted by the necessary laws of mutual confidence 
and cooperation — " If there could be a resurrection at the 
foot of the gallows; if the victims of public justice could 
live again, unite and form themselves into a society, they 
would find themselves constrained, however loth, to adopt the 
very principles of that justice by which they suffered, as the 
fundamental law of their state." 

That this is so, is also obvious when we consider the neces- 
sary conditions of success, in case a corporation, or any body 
of men, conspire to nefarious ends — to plunder individuals or 
the state. There is inevitably an element of mutual distrust, 
and yet trust must be reposed somewhere. That trust will be 
reposed, not indiscriminately, but in that individual, if such 
an one can be found, who is known to keep his word, to scorn 
treachery, or to fear an oath. He will be elevated to the 
place of honor or confidence. He will be entrusted with the 
books, the seal, the treasures of the community ; for there 
must be at least something that can be called " honor " even 
among thieves. Without this, they would soon betray one 
another, and be dispersed by their mutual distrust. 

6. We see, therefore, that social organization — ^no more 
virtuous in itself than parliamentary rules of order — ^is, con- 
sidered simply as organization, on the side of virtue. If a 
band of gamblers wish to erect a magnificent structure as a 
den into which to entice their victims, they must yet conform 
to certain physical laws, in which the recognition of mathe- 
matical truth is involved. They will not allow their architect 
to ignore the law of gravitation, or knowingly use an incor- 
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rect plumb-line or a defective measure. They will not allow 
the mnltiplication-table to be falsified, so as to imbed a lie 
in every stone, and a geometrical iniquity in every angle, in 
order to harmonize their structure with the ends it is designed 
to subserve. And so a band of unscrupulously selfish men, in 
forming tlieir compact, even though to an iniquitous end, find 
themselves constrained to recognize the worth of the moral 
elements of character, some of which, however associated 
with perverse principle or practice, they regard as indis- 
pensable to success. Without something to inspire a measure 
of confidence, they would pause helpless on the threshold of 
their enterprise. Indeed, the most absolutely powerless or- 
ganization of which we can form any conception, would be 
one composed of elements so thoroughly wicked as to utterly 
destroy all mutual confidence. It would be palsied by its own 
iniquity. It would be afraid of itself. It could hope to hold 
together only by means of elements, in a measure, incongru 
ous to itself. In its attempts at organization and co-operation, 
it pays an involuntary homage to virtue. In its final failure, 
its doom is oftenest the result of its own inherent vice. 

7. In what has been said, the inherent weakneas of vice, 
and the inherent strength of virtue, have been intimated. 
This contrast between the two nms tlirough the whole scheme 
of things. We note it fii*st in tlie individual himself. Here 
and there we meet with a character in which one over-master- 
ing passion predominates. All the energies of body and 
mind are made subservient to its gratification. But usually, 
while one passion maintains its superiority, there are, in the 
evil-disposed, subordinate passions or appetites, which di\ade 
among themselves the energies of the soul. The result is 
that they cannot be concentrated to one end. One passion 
checks or limits the indulgence of another. By a keen 
observer of men it was once remarked of another, wliose 
character he had critically studied, that he had been amused 
to watch the conflict .between his ambition and his avarice. 
Here two passions in the same individual drew him in 
opposite directions, and as tlie inevitable result, they, in a 
measure, counteracted one another. This is ever the case 
where evil passions impel to diverse ends and gratifications. 
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Vice is weakened by its own discords, inseparable from it. 
This is true in the individual, and it is equally true in society. 
"When men conspire for evil, each brings to the conspiracy 
his own peculiar selfishness. Discord, ere long, is almost 
inevitable. It is only the element of fear that suppresses its 
manifestation. If all could unite heartily, and pursue per- 
manently the one common object, their united strength and 
resources might prove irresistible. But suish union can rarely 
— ^we might say never — ^be achieved. Selfish depravities 
have their own separate interests. The triumph of one 
threatens the defeat of another, and must be defeated itself. 
Hence defection, counter-working, undermining, and con- 
spiracies within conspiracies. Vice casts the stone amid the 
harvest host, sprung from its own dragon's-teeth, and the host 
melts away by mutual destruction. Many is the illustration 
which history affords of this truth, and every such illustra- 
tion is a testimony to the inherent weakness of vice. 

On the other hand, the very nature of virtue is such that 
it can combine and co-operate with whatsoever is virtuous, 
without any loss or diversion of energy. Good men can act 
together. The ends they have in view harmonize. The 
selfish, separating element is kept in the background. Each 
has a regard for the common good which overrides any sense 
of private advantage. The object to be pursued in conmoion, 
can be agreed upon. It can b^ distinctly presented, and 
exhibited, without disguise or arts of concealment. There 
can be a thorough mutual understanding as to what it is, and 
in what manner it shall be pursued. There is by no means 
any necessary conflict in the mode of pursuing it, especially 
when virtue dictates the withdrawal of all selfish objections. 
Nor is this all. Good men can trust one another. They are 
not disquieted by fear of being betrayed. They have con- 
fidence in one another, and for that very reason a greater 
confidence in themselves, and in their own success — assm*ed 
as they are of hearty and permanent mutual support. Thus 
it is tiiat they can act as a unit. They can concentrate their 
energies. They fear no undermining, no betrayal. Strong 
in conscious integrity, they are strong also in the assured 
approval, not only of those who directly co-operate with them, 
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but of all good men. They have the best olementB of public 
opinion on their side. This is enough to inspire courage, to 
strengthen resolve, to re-invigorate energy. 

8. But the aggregfite of the social force for good will be 
increased by individual contributions, that, instead of cancel- 
ing, supplement each other. As vice is weakened by diverse 
passions, that can rarely harmonize, virtue is strengthened by 
diverse, yet ever kindred excellences of character. The ends 
that the good man seeks may be various ; all of tliem may not 
be attainable ; it may bo necessary for him to make a selec- 
tion ; but they ai'e not, like the ends that vice pursues^ dis- 
cordant and mutually prejudicial or destructive, and hence 
there is nothing to forbid the concentration of his powers on 
the attainment of his chosen objects. To their pursuit, he 
may devote the fuU strength of his being, and what he may 
do, other good men may do likewise. The aggregate result 
is such that the virtuous state finds in the miion of its sub- 
jects, few elements of weakness or defection, and it may 
safely calculate on a measure of co-operation and support, 
which to vice is not merely impracticable, but impossible. 



V. 

man's relations to social oboanization, and to SOaETT. 

Having noted the laws and forces, inherent in social 
organization and relations, that are arrayed on the side of 
justice and virtue, we have next to consider what the pre- 
sumed, if not necessary, effect will be, when the individual 
comes into connection or collision witli social order. 

Passing over wliat we must consider abnormal in the 
political sphere — where, for instance, usurped power must 
be resisted — we direct our attention, first, to the case of the 
offender against civil justice. He invades his neighbor's 
rights. He defrauds him, or he assaults him by violence, 
wronging him in person or property. Here injustice is 
committed, and the state, by a necessity it cannot evade, 
must deal with it. There is no absolute certainty, perhaps, 
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that the criminal will be detected ; or, if detected, convicted ; 
or, if convicted, punished. But the presumptions are against 
his escape. He is one against thousands. He has made him- 
self the enemy of aU. Friends he may have, but he cannot 
be sure that they will not turn against him. If he temporarily 
escapes justice, he cannot escape his own fears. He knows 
that Justice is in pursuit of him. He knows that the attempt 
to conceal himself, or his crime, is beset with countless diffi- 
culties, and that the least clew that directs suspicion against 
him may awake suspicions in new quarters, or memories of 
old crime, till the chain of adverse testimony has all its 
missing links supplied. 

2. In case of detection and arrest, the hope of escaping 
conviction may still be cherished. There are judges that 
pay slight regard to the claims of justice. They may be 
approached by bribes. They may be themselves overawed. 
But against all this, it must be borne in mind, that the judge 
does not make the law, and that, even against all his inclina- 
tions, he may be forced to state the law to the jury with an 
impartiality that will insure conviction. He cannot rule 
against the plain letter of the law. He cannot ignore pre- 
cedents. His post of duty makes him a kind of finger on 
the dial-plate of civil justice, moved by forces independent of 
his will. Here, agiain, the result of social organization is seen 
in the fact that even the unscrupulous judge, by the very 
circumstances of his position and trust, is sometimes made to 
pronounce the sentence that breaks up schemes of iniquity, in 
the gains of which he was himself an accomplice. 

3. Thus, in dealing with the criminal, all the forces of the 
state are legitimately arrayed against evil, and on the side of 
justice. The choice must be made between public insecurity 
on the one hand, and the impunity of the criminal on the 
other. This results from the constitution of society itself, 
and this constitution is the result of the natural order of 
things. It takes its place as an essential element in the moral 
system, and is in full co-operation with it. 

4. Kindred in some respects to civil, is domestic govern- 
ment. In many cases, indeed, it scarcely deserves the name. 
Parental vice or profligacy may bequeath a curse rather than 
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a blessing to the household. But where this is the case, it is 
in violation of the legitimate scope and e\adent design of tlio 
family institution. The child is supposed and presumed to 
be in the hands of its natural guardians, who will seek its wel- 
fare, and warn it of what is hannful. To this tliey stand 
pledged by manifest duty and natural affection. But a limited 
sagacity and narrow experience on their part, suffice to show 
them that the child's weKare is identified with purity of life 
and virtuous habits. Unless grossly false to their trust, their 
example, influence and teaching wUl be studiously kept on the 
side of truthfulness, temperance and virtue. If they exercise 
discipline, it is to be presumed that it will be to restrain evil 
and mischievous propensities. If there are differences be- 
tween those who are equally the objects of their affection, it 
is to be presumed that they will be settled, as nearly as possi- 
ble, by the rules -of impartial justice. 

Thus, at the outset of life, when passions are developing 
themselves, and are unused to restraint, they are subjected to 
a loving and wise supervision, and the will that, if left un- 
checked, would become tyrannic, is subjected to a discipline 
tliat is dictated by the common interest of the household. 
And sometimes, where vice has made the parent its victim, 
natural affection comes in to shield the child. Many a parent 
has acquiesced in his own ruin, even while striving to rescue 
his offspring from the associations of evil in which he had 
himself become hopelessly involved. Tliis feature of the 
family institution is a most eloquent testimony, not merely 
to the superiority of virtue, and the terrible apprehension 
which vice is calculated to excite, but to the fact, that even in 
the depth of degradation, a genuine natural affection may be 
found to co-operate with a virtue from which it is itself 
estranged. 

6. Nor must we overlook the tendencies inherent in acad- 
emic training, and the youthful associations it creates. The 
associations, competitions and rivalries of early years, are not 
without their moral value. Those who are brought together 
in sports and studies, are forced, to some extent, to adopt 
common moral judgments. In their dealings with one an- 
other, each act, each invasion of another's right, each generous 
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concession, is subjected to a verdict, though not formally 
given, of a jury of their peers. They are educating one an- 
other, and although often, by example, by speech, by mutual 
intercourse, leading to evil, yet at the same time constraining 
one another, in a most effective manner, to the recognition of 
justice and respect for what is upright, noble or true. 

In the school-room the education goes on. It is not the 
education of books merely. Order must be observed. Merit 
must be conceded. Eules, that have a moral obligation as 
well as propriety in them, must be laid down and observed. 
Lessons of obedience to law, confirmatory of those of domes- 
tic discipline, must bo learned; mutual relations, and with 
them, mutual duties, must be defined ; the necessity of dili- 
gence and application must be enforced ; forethought for the 
future must be constantly impressed, and while all this may 
work no refprm where vice has preoccupied the ground, it 
must be conceded to lend all its influence, so far as it is legiti- 
mate, to the side of virtue. 

6. And here we must consider what may be called the 
social training of the intellect, or the relation of society to 
man's mental constitution, taking it up in connection with 
the academic training of the intellect which precedes and 
prepares the way for it. In the school, the child is furnished 
with the text-book ; when he leaves it, his text-book is ^ciety 
itself. In both cases, the training has a moral element, or, at 
least, is calculated to lead the mind to a recognition at once 
of a physical and moral order of the world. From the mo- 
ment that the child learns his first letter, every step makes 
him familiar with law ; laws of construction, laws of thought ; 
laws of science ; laws of obligation. Letters combine in 
words according to invariable laws. Every word takes its 
place in the sentence in accordance with uniform laws. The 
rules of grammar, the rules of correct speech, the rules of 
arithmetic, the rules of geometry, are the laws whose recog- 
nition conditions progress. Facts are mastered, but facts can- 
not be left to loose aggregation. They must be classified by 
scientific laws, and indeed they cannot properly be mastered 
otherwise. Into the confused chaotic mass of fact, law must 
come to educe order, and create a Kosmos. The intellect is 
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made cognizant of this. It cannot be educated without it. 
It is thus familiarized with the sublime idea of the absolute 
supremacy and uniformity of law, and the necessity by which 
man, physically, inteUectually and moraUy, is constrained to 
conform thereto. 

7. Social influence, in the ordinary intercourse of life, is too 
important an element of education to be overlooked. How- 
far it enters as an element into the moral order of the world, 
on the side of what is upright and humane and virtuous, it 
becomes us to consider. That it may be perverted, and be- 
come a powerful instrumentality fof mischief, does not admit 
of question. As a matter of fact, this is frequently the case. 
In some instances, it exercises a power almost irresistible. It 
sweeps before it the restraints of reason, conscience, law and 
religion. But even in doing this, it demonstrates the concern 
which each individual has in public opinion and social usages, 
and the necessity imposed on all who would save society from 
wreck, to interpose in its behalf. In other words, it testifies 
to individual responsibility and individual duty. 

But the legitimate bearing of social influence, is not to fos- 
ter evil, but to restrain it. A simple fact will illustrate this. 
A vicious man will often shrink from exposing his own vice, 
to a companion whom he knows to be fully as unprincipled as 
himself. He will shrink, in the presence of his comrade, from 
committing the criminal act for which he is fuUy prepared 
when no eye sees him. But when his associates, though far 
from faultless, are yet more upright than himself, he stands 
in awe of their censure. Low as their standard of morality 
may be, it acts as a powerful check upon him. Even in a 
company of villainy, the chance that some one may have an 
element of generosity or humanity, or a sense of justice not 
wholly perverted, may have more weight with the would-be 
criminal, than the chances that his crime, when committed, 
will be detected. 

We see the fear — thus excited, and acting as a restraint 
upon evil — operating upon minds that can scarcely be reached 
by anything else. There are many bad men who fear nothing 
so much as to have their deeds published. They would keep 
their vice or crime out of the public prints. They would 
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voluntarily make great pecuniary sacrifices — virtually impose 
heavy taxes upon themselves — to escape publicity. Society 
keeps them back from evil by the terror which it inspires, and 
a terror that is independent of law-courts or prisons. 

A fact kindred to this, illustrates the conscious weakness 
of vice — an illustration for which we are indebted to social 
influence. There are some vices that are made disreputable 
by society, and for that reason seek concealment. They shun 
observation. They screen themselves in obscurity or dark- 
ness. These vices are not made disreputable by mere social 
caprice. The infamy they incur is no accident: it comes 
about as a result of the necessary nature and constitution of 
society. It attaches to whatever is prejudicial to social peace, 
purity and security. In self-vindication, society must resent 
the invasion of what is vital to its well-being, and hence, not 
arbitrarily, but of necessity, it brands the invader with social 
outlawry. His defence is in concealment. There may be a 
consciousness of guilt producing cowardice — ^there often is; 
but it is enough that society inspires awe, or even terror, on 
account of what would otherwise excite scarcely a scruple. 
Vice is too weak, consciously weak, to face its own guilt in 
the presence of others. 

But the reverse of this is true of virtue and virtuous action. 
The good man conceals his deeds only through the modesty 
of conscious worth. Society would hail with applause, if 
exhibited, what he keeps in the background. Yet its approval 
and praise are the proper and appropriate meed of virtuous 
deeds. Thus it educates and inspires to generous actions. 
With rarely an exception, as all will admit — ^without a single 
exception, as some would assert — ^the deeds which promote 
social weU-being are morally good, or at least bo far as the 
matter of the act is concerned. As such, they must be, and 
they will be, praised. The effect of such praise, from the 
lips of the orator, the pen of the poet, or the testimony of 
history, is to incite to emulation. Patriotic ardor is aroused, 
public spirit is kindled, generosity and sympathy are excited, 
and although these may not be accounted virtue in its highest 
sense, they are alien to all that is low and sordid, or simply 
vicious. 
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8. Thus society acts, undesignedly, and by a necessity im- 
posed npon it by the author of nature, in the interests and on 
the side of virtue. Traits of character that command admira- 
tion and inspire enthusiasm, are developed by social action and 
influence. By their position as members of society, men who 
would otherwise have been hopelessly involved in the pursuit 
of selfish schemes, are made acquainted with certain social 
needs, in which moral interests are involved, and, assured that 
their generosity will be appreciated, they come forward to the 
rescue of interests that would otherwise be exposed to suffer, 
and enrich society and the world by their benefactions. Scores 
of public institutions, established in the interests of human- 
ity, learning, good morals or religion, have been endowed by 
men who owe to society itself the inspiration under which 
they have acted. 

9. Some of the most admirable deeds which history records 
have been performed in times, and in the face, of peril, in 
behalf of society. The story of patriotic devotion, which 
thrills us as we read, is a tribute to the moral power of social 
influence. When the voice of counti^ has called to the 
rescue, a host has sprung forth, ready to surrender ease and 
wealth, or even life itself, for the common welfare ; and in 
the presence of such devotion, the inherent baseness of vice 
and selfishness has been made conspicuous by the contrast. Ji 
patriotism is not a virtue, the lack of it is a vice ; and when 
society brands the vice, it is a volunteer witness to the moral 
order of the world. 

10. Society has its weaknesses and defects ; it has diflScul- 
ties to be met and problems to be solved. These difficulties 
and problems it puts in every man's way. To meet or solve 
these is an education in itself, and an education essentially 
moral. Sometimes the problem is simply one of want and 
destitution. It is to be solved by a prompt and generous 
charity that will feed the starving and clothe the naked. Thus 
it educates to charity, and the record of that charity becomes 
one of the brightest pages of history. Sometimes the prob- 
lem to be solved is aggravated by the combination of vice as 
its cause, with want as its result, llere are graver questions 
to be met. But met they must be ; and in forcing men to meet 
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them, society is forcing upon public attention the great fact that 
individual vice lies at the root of the great mass of the world's 
misery. Thus it stimulates intellect and sensibility at once ; 
it sets the philanthropist to work ; it sends a John Howard to 
European jails; it inspires a Wilberforce to become the 
champion of the wretched victims of the slave traflSc ; it sets 
a EomiUy and a Mackintosh to the task of humanizing a bar- 
barous code ; it sends a Livingstone into the heart of unknown 
African wastes, as a pioneer of civilization and a champion of 
the oppressed ; it impels thoughtful men to study the philoso- 
phy of crime, to devise remedial schemes for reaching the 
degraded, to set in operation plans for instructing the igno- 
rant, and employing the idle, and recovering the vicious and 
the dissolute. In these, and countless other ways, it tends to 
diffuse information, to secure the co-operation of the good, to 
correct public opinion, to expose pernicious errors, and to 
make plain the only path along which it is possible for society 
to advance in steady and continuous progress. This state of 
things indicates that society is naturally on the side of virtue. 

11. But we must note, at least, the bearing of society upon 
political ethics and theories. Here, then, is a problem to be 
solved, and society, in offering it, demands a solution. How 
can the liberty of the citizen be made to consist with the wel- 
fare of the state 1 How can individual freedom and social 
justice be combined ? It is not too much to say that the an- 
swers that have been given to these questions, sometimes in 
formal constitutions, sometimes in wise statutes, and some- 
times in elaborate treatises, constitute one of the most valuable 
departments of our literature, and furnish materials which no 
one can peruse without being impressed with the profound 
conviction, that individual integrity and public justice lie at 
the foundation of all stable government. It is thus, also, that 
the nature of vice, as radically destructive of national vigor, 
prosperity and well-being, is fully exposed, and it is made 
clear to every student of political science that the public wel- 
fare is identified with social purity and social virtue. 

12. Society educates, moreover, to that sense of justice, 
without which it cannot itself continue to subsist. Human 
intercourse requires constant interchange of thought and of 
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commodities. It gives birth to commerce, and all the institu- 
tions of commerce and exchange. Political Economy is a 
social science, and there is no truth which it places in a clearer 
light than that the just and the expedient uniformly corre- 
spond in all human transactions. If any deed, any policy, is 
unjust, is false, is fraudulent, promises and does not pay, it 
may be presmned beforehand to be improfitable. No fraud- 
ful art can extract permanent gain from any measure which 
will not endure a moral as well as a party test. Thus society 
puts forward Political Economy as a witness in beJiaK of the 
moral order of the world. . 

But while doing this, it enforces the lessons of justice in all 
industrial and commercial transactions. It exhibits itself 
stung and wounded by everything which impairs public 
credit, or confidence between man and man. It forces upon 
the mercantile class a respect for integrity, if not integrity it- 
self. It puts a brand upon the man that falsifies his word, 
that allows his note to be protesteld, that suppUes a damaged 
article to the market. It insists upon inviolable truth and 
fidelity to every engagement. But more than this, it illus- 
trates the absolute necessity of virtue to the prosperity and 
extension of commercial transactions. It exhibits to us that 
most curiously complex and intricate structure of commercial 
credit, reaching out to distant states and continents, built up, 
stage after stage, and story after story, on the implied fidelity 
of distant agents and customers, until the signature of a name, 
perhaps, becomes the single bolt upon the strength of which 
the stability of the whole stnicture depends. And then it 
shows us how this mutually dependent structure is, as a whole, 
dependent on public confidence, which a whisper of suspicion 
may shake, insomuch that it cannot stand without those moral 
qualities on the part of business men, which invite and justify 
trust. Back of all the parade of national wealth and prosper- 
ity, we must go and examine the moral element of society, if 
we would know whether that prosperity rests on a secure basis, 
or is merely a pageant. 

But while scarcely apprehensive of this, or of its profound 
significance, men are educated to commercial truth and justice 
by their own experience. That truth and justice are de- 
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manded as the necessary conditions of success. They are 
demanded by those with whom they deal. Every mercantile 
or industrial exchange is a moral transaction. It introduces 
the question of right, the element of equity. It cannot take 
place without being watched by others, careful and interested 
to detect fraud. It calls for frankness, honfesty, incorruptible 
integrity. And when we reflect how universal must be the 
system of exchange in a civilized community, how all-pervad- 
ing is the element of mutual trust, how paralyzing and radi- 
cally destructive is a blow to public confidence, we may readily 
perceive on what a grand scale society operates to vindicate 
the laws and constitution of the world which favor virtue and 
virtuous action. 

13. If now, turning aside from the broad theatre of public 
life, we pay attention to the relations which spring up in 
more retired or obscure associations, we shaU see how the 
social feelings are educated and trained in favor of humane 
and generous action. The inequalities of social life are no- 
torious, and they are beyond the reach of remedial legislation. 
There must be, if not rich and poor, at least richer and poorer. 
There will also be the more learned and the more ignorant, 
the stronger and the weaker. In other words, there will al- 
ways be the need and call for mutual help. Society is ever 
presenting to each member of it these diversities of social 
condition, and asking for them thoughtful consideration. 
And, to some extent, they must be, and indeed, are consid- 
ered. The result is, that pity is awakened ; sympathy is ex- 
cited ; forbearance is evoked. The ravages of disease ; the 
prevalence of f anxine ; an injury that prostrates a laborer, and 
robs his family of the means of support ; a sudden illness that 
demands watchful attention and kind offices of friendship- 
all these, and a thousand other incidents that illustrate the 
relative diversities and dependencies of social life, are actually 
the occasions for calling forth self-denying virtues, for bring- 
ing human feelings into exercise, and for lightening the ills 
and calamities of life by the interposition of friendly service. 
Society thus becomes a school for mutual help. The hardest 
heart is softened by the sight of suffering which it is im- 
pelled to reUeve. Public sympathy is evoked to extend com- 
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xniseratioD to those that need, and public indignation is ready 
to denounce injustice, while it takes instinctively the part of 
the wronged. In this way all the gentler virtues of pity and 
compassion and generous self-devotion are nurtured and 
strengthened. Society becomes actually a school for their 
development, and to show how successful it has been some- 
times in its training, it would only be necessary to mention a 
few of the familiar names which the civilized world has 
canonized for their self-forgetting consecration to the cause 
of humanity and the relief of human suffering. 

14. But while we speak of social sympathy we must not 
overlook the fact, that it is moriB readily extended to the 
virtuous than the vicious. It is diflScult to enlist it on the 
side of the latter. Even those who are little governed by 
moral principle themselves, will be backward to relieve those 
whose wrong-doing has challenged the hardships they suffer. 
There may be even a measure of satisfaction in seeing them 
forced to struggle with the consequences of tlieir own vice 
and folly, or with calamities, not of their own procuring, 
which wear the aspect of just providential inflictions. On the 
other hand, the good man is sure of respect and sympathy 
from all that are good, and in the hour of calamity, he will 
not be left to neglect. Not merely those whom he has be- 
friended, but, in some instances, those who have merely known 
him by name and reputation, will rush to his rescue, and it 
may be that the hour of adversity may surprise him with the 
assurance of friendships that he had never kno\^Ti or imag- 
ined. 

We may thus perceive in how many and various ways, 
society, and social and civil organization, operate in the inter- 
est of virtue, and tend to confirm faith in the moral order of 
the world. In aU its relations, hostile or friendly, to human 
character or energy, it is naturally, that is, according to its 
natural and necessary constitution, the ally of whatsoever is 
good, and the antagonist of whatsoever is vicious or socially 
injurious. 
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TIME AS A FACrrOB m THB MOBAL SYSTEM. 

Having considered separately the relations of man, with 
his complex nature, both to the material world and to society, 
we reach a point where we are prepared to consider these, 
conjointly with a new element, by which their operation is 
modified, and by which also the vindication of right and the 
exposure and punishment of wrong are promoted. This new 
element, which we must by no means overlook, is — Time. 

Bishop Butler, in his 4^ Analogy," draws a striking picture 
of the commanding position and superior advantages which, 
in a course of ages, would be attained by a government con- 
ducted on the strict principles of justice, and maintaining in 
ks intercourse with other nations a reputation for incor- 
ruptible integrity. It is easy to see that its conduct and 
policy would inspire confidence and disarm resentment ; that 
it would give no occasion for the formation of hostile leagues 
combined to assault it, through apprehension of its ambition 
or unscrupulous designs ; that in every contest into which it 
might be forced, it would have the sympathy of all friends of 
justice ; that oppressed tribes or nations would naturally 
resort to it for protection, and that, by its own subjects, it 
would be regarded with a patriotic affection, increased and 
strengthened by its unswerving administration of exact justice. 
With each succeeding age, such a nation would increase in 
strength, even while stationary in numbers, and its whole 
history would illustrate the truth of the inherent strength of 
virtue. 

The very reverse of this would be the experience of a 
government conducted in disregard of the rights of its sub- 
jects, or its relative duties to other governments. It would 
provoke insurrections from within, and hostile combinations 
from without. If it indulged in unscrupulous violence, that 
violence would excite resentment, and invite indignant ret- 
ribution. The memory of its wrong would be cherished by 
its victims, who would await the opportunity of revenge. It 
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would be accounted a dangerous neighbor — its very existence 
a standing menace to the existence of border states. Leagues 
against it would naturally be fonned, and, at the same time, 
its own maladministration, conducted in disregard of the 
rights of its subjects or the common welfare, would rob it of 
the most reliable of all supports — the patriotic sympathy of 
its subjects. 

This contrast is instructive, but in tracing the several 
results to their causes, we are led to note not only — what 
has been already adverted to— the inherent weakness of 
every vicious compact, but the marked superiority and 
advantage which virtue reaps from the mere lapse of time, 
which allows existing tendencies or causes something like a 
legitimate development. The goo(f and the ill of social life 
may encounter one another, anS in the immediate issue, the 
last may appear to triumph. But ere long it is found tliat 
there is something more than an immediate issue. Eveiy - 
day's, every hour's, delay is redressing the wrong and restor- 
ing the balance. The element of time works diversely as it 
respects virtue and vice. Let these be represented by digits, 
and it adds its cyphers to them, but in the one case it suffixes, 
and in the other it prefixes them. 

1. Bishop Butler has compared the relative inferiority of 
virtue when confronted by the marshaled forces of evil, or 
gross physical strength, to that of reason when compelled to 
contend with wild beasts. Give reason time to devise plans 
and call in its resources, and it may defy the attacks of 
brutal rage. Taken unawares, by sudden assault, it is com- 
paratively powerless to resist, and becomes an easy prey. 
But it has within itself the means of supplying this defect. 
So, in a somewhat analogous way, it is with virtue. In many 
cases an innocent man, falsely accused, needs nothing at all 
but time for his vindication. Time elucidates the obscure, 
sets facts in a clearer light, softens the bitterness of prejudice 
or blind passion, allows causes to work out their results, or 
perhaps the really guilty to make a confession that exculpates 
the accused. 

On the other hand, vice loses by delay many of its seeming 
flecnritieB and advantages. It is subjected to a suspicious and 
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prying scrutiny. It risks the loss of the fidelity of accomplices. 
It is liable to exposure from most diverse and unexpected 
quarters. It is ever — from its own nature — ^making new foes. 
Its selfishness is not only forbidding new, but alienating old 
alliances. 

In this, indeed, we find the relative disadvantage of vice 
notably illustrated. AH its leagues are necessarily temporary. 
They cannot endure. The chances are ten thousand to one 
that where several parties are united in one evil scheme, 
they cannot permanently harmonize their several selfish 
policies. Give them time, and they are almost sure to fall 
out. A virtuous association, like a well-constructed arch, 
will knit itself more closely by time and its own weight. 
But a vicious compact, in which each aspires selfishly to bo 
uppermost, crushes out its own foundations, and is betrayed 
by its own supports. 

There can be no adequate explanation of this, except by 
adverting to those methods by which natural and social forces 
are made to array themselves finally on the side of truth and 
justice. It is time that is wanted to marshal them. They 
are often, simply — as we, perhaps, hastily judge — slow to act. 
The seed of retribution germinates tardily. It is like the 
seed that sleeps out the winter in its bed of frost, and gives 
no signs of life. Passion and prejudice must have time to 
subside. The excitement of the occasion must pass away, 
and give opportunity for a cool and calm reflection. Or it 
may be that the evidence of criminality, like a record written 
in sympathetic ink, only comes out after some peculiar ex- 
posure, before which months or years must intervene. 

Thus, we see the martyrs of one age patiently waiting for 
the next to justify them. Criminals, great and imposing, 
whom their own generation did not dare to judge, are all un- 
masked before the tribunal of one that succeeds. The false 
colors of the present fade out with time. The mortar in- 
scription to the memory of applauded wickedness, crumbles 
away, and leaves the granite record of truth finally exposed. 
Many a slander has been wiped away only when centuries 
have passed. 

It is equally obvious that in the procedures of civil justice, 
48 
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time is necessary for perfecting its work. Give the greatest 
possible promptitude and efficacy to the working of its 
machinery, and yet it can only, with the help of time, ac- 
complish the desired result. A mistaken national poliej may 
be prosecuted till the public opinion that condemns it hsLB 
time to form. An iniquity, like the slave-trade, may outlast 
the generation that first assailed it, but a succeeding one will 
strike it the fatal blow. 

It is thus that justice and virtue, aided hy timSj have 
vanquished the barbarisms, and cruelties, and intolerant 
theories and usages of earlier ages. The iceberg melts 
slowly as it approaches warmer latitudes, and it is time that 
drifts the icebergs of the past down to where they melt 
under the breath of the later centuries. 

2. Nor is this all. Vice reveals its own proper nature often- 
times, only after what seems a tedious delay. At first, it 
may have youth and beauty, strength and vigor, associated 
with it. It may be invested with the charm of wit and 
cheerful spirits, and these may mask its nature, or hide its 
deformity. But time strips them off. When the sprightli- 
ness of youth has given place to the feebleness of age or of 
disease, and beauty has been succeeded by wrinkles, and 
gayety of spirit lias been sobered by the reverses of life, op 
the weight of its multiplied burdens — then, at the very time 
when " the hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of rigliteousness " — vice exhibits itself as it is, in- 
herently repulsive, nakedly deformed and disgusting. Its 
borrowed charms are torn from it. The fascination of its 
earlier associations is lost forever. The varnish of assumed 
respectability lingers only as a transparent cheat, like the 
plaster that covers an ulcer, suggesting a hideousness which 
it scarcely conceals. Such is the operation of time upon 
vice and injustice, when possessed at the start of all worldly 
advantages. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that of virtue the reverse of 
all this is true. It is when all borrowed or conventional 
grace lias vanished, when beauty of form and feature is gone, 
that the viilne of the good man shines forth with a grace and 
beauty peculiarly its own. Time, that gives the fruit its full, 
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ripe development, and bestows on the waving harvest its 
golden hue, invests the upright character with peculiar 
charms, making its very exhibition its commendation, so 
that every aspect of it pronounces its eulogy on virtue 
itseM. 

3. In calculating the effective value of the retributory tenden- 
cies and forces that we see constantly operative even now, 
time is a most important factor. Take it away altogether, and 
every vestige of retribution disappears. Continue it for a 
limited period — say for a score of years, or threenacore years 
and ten — and as the period is prolonged, we witness a steady 
approximation toward exact justice. Some evil deeds are 
like seeds of a slow growth. They reach the maturity of 
their harvest only when most of those who witnessed their 
planting have passed away. More than a single generation 
is necessary to form concerning them a competent and exact 
judgment. But let the score of years be multiplied ten or a 
hundred fold ; let vice have full opportunity to exhibit itseK ; 
let virtue outlive the envy or prejudice or reproach that be- 
longed only to a peculiar occasion, or peculiar circumstances ; 
let the veteran in crime be compelled, through successive cen- 
turies, to confront at once the memories and the consequences 
of his evil deeds ; let the accumxdating infamy of his baseness 
ever attend him, till he becomes the loathing and scorn of all 
with whom he comes in' contact ; let his associates be those 
who have known him through his whole career, and who have 
seen the pliant elements of moral character harden into fixed 
deformity ; and in such a case as this we should have data, 
such as we do not now possess, for estimating the retributory 
forces of the moral world. It is even appalling to consider 
what they must be in circumstances like these. Hidden wick- 
edness would be brought to light. Moral perversity would 
betray its essential discord with individual happiness and 
social welfare. All the odium due to unprincipled selfishness 
would be paid to it with interest, till the facts of experience 
would transcend the fiction of " The Wandering Jew.^' "We 
can readily suppose that in such a case existence would become 
a curse, and annihilation be coveted as a boon. 

4. But it is when we allow these tendencies, of which we 
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speak, an illimitable scope, so that every deed, every evil 
thought, every vile passion, shall work out its leg'itimato 
results, yet with no prospect of a teniiination, that we are 
forceil to feel that we have, actually in existence, and opera- 
tive now, forces which neeil no more than time, to vindicate 
triumphantly the constitution of the moral world. Here the 
seed scarcely pushes up its genn to the light, and begins to 
betray its nature, before its further or full development is ar- 
rested by de^ith or by social changes, liut let it grow, and 
expand, and blossom, and mature its fniit, and who can doubt 
that under its deep shadow, blighted human hoj>cs would so 
testify against it, as to visit it with full and merited reproba- 
tion. A mond nature, perverted and debased by long indulged 
sin, a memory stored up with all the elements that reflection 
can make effective for self-reproach ; thoughts and fancies and 
imaginations that have all become steeped in vilene*is ; pas- 
sions that have nm riot in reckless indulgence; affections 
that have been fixed on perishable objects — all these, combined 
with enfeebled and failing senses, to throw the sold back upon 
itself, may well suffice to make consciousness terrible, a kind 
of imperishable torture-chamber of the soul, from which there 
is no escape, and for which there is no alleviation. 

And yet to this conclusion are we inevitably brought when 
we introduce into our calculation of existing tendencies, the 
element of duration. That element belongs legitimately to 
the solution of the problem. The nature of many things can 
be fully known only through the indefinite delay that is neces- 
sary to their complete working. Let the retributorj' foives of 
the world, with which we are familiar, and the existence of 
which no man can dispute, be judged of in accordance with 
this rule, and there will be few who will call in question the 
actual constitution of the moral system, as committed to the 
side and support of virtue and justice. 
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man's moral natuke. 

K all the considerations hitherto offered in proof of the 
existence of a moral system could be set aside, there would 
still remain one which, properly weighed, would be decisive. 
This is the fact that man is constituted a moral agent. He is 
possessed of a moral nature, and by the laws of that nature 
he is actually subjected to moral discipline, and so subjected 
that it is evident that he was designed to be so. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether conscience is a dis- 
tinct faculty, whether it may not be resolved into other facul- 
ties, ^r their combination ; .but there can be no question whether 
there is that in the nature of man which answers to what is 
expressed by the term conscience. If we call it a faculty, it 
is a faculty which asserts for itself a rightful supremacy. The 
tone in which it speaks is authoritative. It allows of no 
appeal. Other faculties or qualities of the mind speak in an 
advisory or persuasive tone. This is imperative. Prudence 
suggests that it would be well to avoid this meafcire, or to adopt 
that. Sagacity urges that such or such an issue, in given cir- 
cumstances, is probable, and on this ground pleads for a policy 
accordant with the probability. Passion asserts preference, or 
resolute purpose ; but conscience, in the most direct manner, 
says, this mvst be done, or that must be avoided. It makes 
no allowance for fear or favor, for profit or loss. It is simply 
authoritative, and admits no superior or rival among all its 
kindred faculties. 

Perhaps the intuition of the poet, apprehending the facts 
of consciousness, throws more light on certain features of our 
spiritual being than the most profound investigations of the 
metaphysician. Certainly the testimony which is borne by 
our great poets to the existence and power of conscience, is 
surprisingly uniform and emphatic. Young, in his " Night 
Thoughts," asks — 

Conscience, what art thou? Thou tremendous power, 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave; 
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Ani art within ourselves another self; 

A master-self, that loves to domineer, 

And treat the monarch frankly as the slave ; 

How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds, 

Make the past, present, and the future frown ! 

How ever and anon awakest the soul, 

As with a peal of thunder, to strange horrors 

In this long, restless dream, which idiots hug; 

Nay, wise men, flatter with the name of life I " 

Shakespeare repeatedly gives us glimpses of conscience, 
both in its smiling and in its frowning aspects. He portrays 
it at one time as making " cowards of us all," and again repre- 
sents one of his characters as saying, 

**I feel within me • ^ 

A peace above all earthly dignities — 
A still and quiet oonsoience." 

Milton, repeatedly alluding to the power of conscience, tells 
us, in his " Comus," 

He that has light within his own dear breast. 
May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday beam — 
Himself is his own dungeon." 

In his " Paradise Lost," one of the most terrible pictures i& 
that of Satan, exclaiming " Me miserable I " and plunged into 
despair, from deep to " lower deep," when he would escape 
from himself ; and what an apprehension of the power of 
conscience was required to trace these lines : 

"O, conscience, into what abyss of fears 
And horrors heist thou driven me I Out of which 
I find no way ; from deep to deeper plunged I " 

In some cases we are tempted to believe that, in depicting 
the terrors of a giiilty conscience, the poet has simply photo- 
graphed the facts of his own experience. If such is the case, 
ike lines of Byron are peculiarly impressive : 
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So do the dark in soul expire; 

Or live like scorpion girt by fire; 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven : 

Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death." 

Gifford, in his " Juvenal," has simply reflected a thought 
that has poured its lurid illumination over the pages of some 
of the old classic tragedians : 

" Trust me, no tortures which the poets feign. 
Can match the fierce, unutterable pain 
He feels, who, night and day, devoid of rest, 
Carries his own accuser in his breast." 

Nor has the importance of the inward approval of con- 
science, as an element of peace and happiness, been over- 
looked. Pope teaches us how poor is all worldly pomp or 
power to supply its absence, since 

"More true joy Marcellus exiled feels. 
Than Ciesar, with a senate at his heels." 

The natural supremacy of conscience is suflSciently indi- 
cated by human consciousness, as well as by such citations as 
these, which reflect with such vividness the facts of human 
experience. Each man, in spite of taste, or passion, or pre- 
judice, must confess that he is held in check by a power within 
him that asserts authority — ^a power with which his interests, as 
he often, though falsely, interprets them, are at feud — and yet 
a power from which he can never gain more than a partial 
release. In some cases, indeed, he goes deliberately to work to 
silence or suppress it ; but, in the very act of doing so, he 
confesses how formidable it is, and how intolerant it is of the 
evil he loves. 

But, however he may for a time seem to succeed in this 
effort at moral suicide, his success is at best but transient. It 
is more apparent than real. Conscience may be habitually 
disregarded. It may suffer from that intoxication of the sovl 
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which ia produced by the deliriums of exciting pleasure, or 
the lethargies of sensual indulgence. But in any case, the 
most trivial incident may serve to rouse it to an unprecedented 
activity. So little can its secure repose be trusted, that its 
seeming sleep may prove one of its most alarming attitudes* 
To this Young refers, when he exclaims — 

Ah, treacherous Conscience I While she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lulled with syren song; 
While she seems nodding o'er her charge to drop 
On headlong appetite a slackened rein, 
And give us up to license unrecalled ; 
See, from behind her secret stand. 
The sly informer minutes every fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fills/' 

If we regard the constitution of man as anything else than 
the work of chance — supposing the word to have any mean- 
ing — ^we must recognize the importance of the fact that the 
power of conscience, or — if we choose to call it so — the moral 
sense, is supreme. It may be temporarily overborne by pas- 
sion ; it may be studiously suppressed by methods devised in 
order to escape its sentence or its reproofs ; but that it may at 
any time resume its place and sway — that its temporary de- 
position may be succeeded by a terrible reactionary vigor of 
self-assertion — that it is the rightful sovereign of the entire 
conscious being — ^that spiritual peace and the harmony of all 
the powers of the soul are conditioned on its ascendancy — 
that when its sovereign control is suspended, all goes wrong, 
and man becomes a brute in his lusts or a tiger in his rage ; — 
all this indicates a manifest design in that relation which has 
been constituted between conscience and the other faculties — 
a design subordinating the end and scope of these faculties to 
the conditions of a moral system, of which conscience is the 
exponent. 

Conceding to the conscience of man the proper place which 
it claims to hold as related to his whole conscious being, as 
well as its aims and interests, we are warranted to say that its 
existence is the proof of a moral system. Its sphere is co- 
extensive with consciousness. Its control extends to all volun- 
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tary action. We may consider it under several aspects, in 
each of which it asserts its supremacy as authoritative in the 
moral sphere. 

1. In the first place, it forces upon the individual a sense 
of his responsibility. Whatever he does, or neglects to do, 
may be a subject of moral judgment. Conscience holds him 
fast under law, moral law, and if there were no civil statutes 
or courts, he would be none the less responsible. Conscience 
asserts a rule of duty, and impresses upon the soul a sense of 
its obligation. From this obligation there is no release. It is 
abiding. It is universal. It does not change with climate, 
nor waste away with years. From it, there is, and can be, 
no exemption. 

2. The sphere of conscience extends to a judgment of our 
relations to our fellow-men. They share with us the same 
moral nature. They hold us responsible for our deeds, and 
even our tho\ights, just as we do them. On this fact, the 
whole structure of social order and civil government is based. ' 
The ultimate appeal, that reaches after a higher and more 
perfect justice than that embodied in the written statute, is to 
that equity in which, as its vital air, conscience lives and 
moves and has its being. In all our social relations, we are 
spontaneously and inevitably applying rules and tests derived 
from our moral nature. 

3. Conscience asserts its power ia connection with the fears 
and hopes, the aims and the efforts of man. It makes the 
good man bold, and the bad man timid. " The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth ; but the righteous is bold as a lion." 
It is through conscience, that guilt is made to excite appre- 
hension. The concentration of attention and energy becomes 
sometimes impossible, through those inward rebukes which 
remind the transgressor of the real character of his acts, and 
fill him with anxiety not only for real, but imaginary dangers. 
He knows not in what direction he is secure, or rather, he 
knows that he is not secure in any. He is forced to feel that 
he stands alone, that he can have no allies upon whom he can 
rely, none who are not united to him solely by their selfish 
interests, that at any moment may come into collision with his 
own. 
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But the reverse is true of the good man. Wliether he has 
hnman or unseen allies, he is confident that he has tliem. 
He knows that he has the hearty sympathy of all that appre- 
ciate his aims. The approval of conscience is sometimes 
equivalent to the support of an armed host It re-assures the 
spirit. It dispels timidity. It inspires to do and to dare aU 
things to which duty calls. The suggestions of fear, the 
doubts of success, the whispers of apprehension, are all si- 
lenced by the convictions of an approving conscience. 

4. But conscience is not merely advisory. Its sphere is 
judicial and retributory. It is not with impunity that its 
rules can be transgressed. Unwritten, inaudible, unexpressed, 
they are recognized by the soul itself, as supreme above all 
considerations of ease or interest or gain. Their violation is 
followed by self-reproof, self-reproach, and, finally, the agony 
of remorse. Conscience, when in a state of merely ordinary 
activity, is a constant source of peace or disquietude. It is 
■ through its presence and operation that the thoughts of men 
are ever " accusing, or else excusing one another." But some- 
times it exhibits an exceptional activity, a kind of spasmodic 
energy which bears down all opposition, and gives it a domi- 
neering and irresistible mastery over all the fears and hopes, 
the capacities and sensibilities of the soul. At such times it 
seems to transform a man, ovei-powering him with invisible 
terrors, palsying his boldest resolutions, forcing him, in the 
face of his strongest passions, to surrender all the advantages 
of his crime, to expose liis own shame, confess his own guilt, 
and even offer up, as a voluntary sacrifice, his own life. Its 
mandates carry with them a resistless authority. They are 
possessed for him of a moral omnipotence. Before them he 
shrinks back appalled and helpless. Tlie great prizes of the 
world's ambitions count as nothing to him. He carries about 
with him a ceaseless accuser. He is tortured by restless fore- 
bodings. Let him go where he will, to the wilderness, to the 
solitary cave, to the deep darkness in search of a shelter from 
persecuting thoughts and accusing memories ; it is all in vain. 
There is no shelter, no place of refuge. He cannot escape 
iifl ^aimot silence the terrible whisper, heard only 

^{^ccosation. His state of apprehension 
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is snch that a rustling leaf, a strange foot-fall, an echo of his 
own words, fills him with affright. Though reason might 
assure him of safety, and he might know that no minister of 
human justice was on his track ; that not one of his fellow- 
beings suspected his guilt ; he could not feel secure ; and in 
repeated instances, the mere power of conscience has forced 
such an one to surrender himself into the hands of justice, to 
be executed upon his own confession. 

It was the knowledge of such experience as this, undoubt- 
edly, that led some of the ancient poets to depict as they did, 
the retributions of Nemesis, or the vengeance t)f the Furies. 
They understood, well enough, that in the very nature of 
man there are those elements out of which seK-accusation 
evokes spectres of guUt, the tortures of remorse, or that intol- 
erable curse of frenzied apprehension which drives its victim 
to suicide, in order to escape from himself. 

Such is the retribution which even on earth is sometimes 
meted out to the guilty by the power of conscience. It for- 
bids them sleep except in troubled dreams. It follows them 
behind granite walls, to the interior of palace or prison, to 
scenes of mirth and revel, through the street to the dwelling, 
from the dwelling to the grave. 

On the other hand, its benedictions are as beneficent as its 
curse is terrible. With an approving conscience, men have 
smiled at torture and death. They have sweetly reposed in 
dungeons, have borne exile without a murmur, have actually 
triumphed in the surrender of all that most men hold dearest 
on earth. Asking no rewards, they have acquiesced in the 
hardest lot, have faced the gravest dangers, have risked fame 
and fortune, content to sink to a tftate of penury or scorn, or 
an unknown grave, if only 'they could carry with them the 
peace of their own conscience. 

5. But the retributions of conscience are meted out to the 
guilty in the moral judgments of mankind. Even though a 
man's own conscience be torpid or debauched, this is not 
the case with the consciences of all other men. "Without any 
formal process, they are, in a sense, his judges. They weigh 
his guilt ; they pronounce sentence, and to some extent, they 
execute sentence. They put upon him the brand of reproba- 
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tion, of moral outlawry. He must meet their contempt, their 
scorn, their averted looks, tlieir alienated respect. This is 
often no light penalty. It may even prove crushing, if not 
fatal. Few men can endure it with equanimity. Some would 
flee from it to strange lands, where their iniquity is unknown. 

But the experience of the good man presents a marked con- 
trast. Beside the inward peace of an approving conscience, 
he is assured of the approval of his fellow-men. So far as 
conscience prevails with them, they will be his sympathizers, 
if not his eulogists. They recognize his worth. They regard 
him with revtrence, gratitude and respect. His social rela- 
tions are made more pleasant and agreeable on the very ground 
of a virtue which the moral sense of those around him con- 
strains them to recognize. This certainly is of the nature of 
reward. It is the legitimate result of good deeds in a society 
constituted of moral natures. 

6. It is to that element in man which is sometimes denomL 
nated conscience, and sometimes the moral sense, that we 
turn for the explanation of the fact that certain actions appear 
beautiful, while others are simply odious. In the daily ex- 
perience of life there are some deeds that we admire, and 
some that we reprobate, and this admiration or reprobation is 
shared by those around us. It is not in our power, while con- 
science asserts its supremacy over our moral judgments, to 
determine capriciously in regard to our own actions, or those 
of our fellow-men. Some things inspire us with enthusiasm ; 
others fill us with disgust ; and we cannot, if we would, re- 
verse the impression of their charaetcT. That which i& s^Bdb^ 
Tidoug or Bordi^i to IWI pfifpoi^o t luilleiiges our admiration ; 
that \\ \ik]\ k pure, generous^ nud virniuU8, m?iy be depreciated, 
but it e:iiiiint be despised. It its not our moral nature that 
invafita these qualities what is attmcti V9 or f^^nlaivii Ir^ 
It r< coLnii^e% and must msogmm tbe &at tluti tbegrm to 

II any on^ could btfiH itqr dcmbi oa tibis pobt^lie wodd 
4^^r fio turn to those ebaractcrs wliicb figuir on tho 
fS^mWf^i^ UP of fietioD. AVe may find heroes of crime 
ro«« < ' < cliaUeng^ a aort of admiration^ But oa 
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miration, but the rare qualities — the indomitable will, the sur- 
prising sagacity, the incredible endurance, the exhaustless 
energy — with which it is associated. If the epic poet seeks a 
hero, it is one who, if an ontlaw, exhibits these qualities ; or 
higher and nobler qualities, if he ranks with the just and good. 
No one would think of making a Judas Iscariot or a Benedict 
Arnold the leading character in a work which was designed 
to appeal to the deepest and strongest sympathies, or the best 
and highest aspirations of the soul. A Dives in his purple* 
and fine linen, and amid all the sumptuousness of his feasts, 
is no better than a human swine, and would rather paralyze 
the hand than inspire the soul of one who should attempt to 
draw his portrait. 

It is thus that vice bears about with it a brand like the 
mark set upon Cain's brow, a manifest seal of reprobation, 
that all the resources of genius and all the skill of art can 
never erase. But a good deed, shining out of the rubbish of 
the past, fixes the admiring gaze. It excites emulation. It 
kindles enthusiasm. Sometimes it has an inspiring power, 
lifting men, as it were, out of themselves, and making them 
forget all selfishness, all low and sordid aims. It need not be 
associated with rank or station. It may have nothing exter- 
nal to illustrate or commend it. And yet men, void of prin- 
ciple themselves, will unite to do it homage. They will even 
build monuments to its memory. They unite in conferring 
upon it a fame, compared with which the blazoned achieve- 
ments of mere strength or courage or animal energy are as 
dross to gold. 

All this indicates the extent to which, in certain directions, 
our moral nature asserts itself against mere passion or ca- 
pricious fancy. That nature compels us to recognize things 
as they are, to see beauty in virtue and sordidness in vice, to 
acknowledge the inspiring and ennobling example of the one, 
and the repulsive loathsomeness of the other. All voluntary 
actions thus come under the notice of conscience. They are 
right or wrong, and as such are to be approved or con- 
denmed. 

7. Thus the extended connections and relations of our moral 
nature spread themselves over the entire constitution of things 
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to wliieh man belongs. Tliat constitution cannot bo properly 
understood without constant reference to them. It is adapted 
to the^n^ and they are adapted to it. The adjustment is mutual 
and all-per\'ading. It is in the light of such considerations as 
these, that we must interpret the present sj'stem of things. 
Of this system, the distinctive and most characteristic fciiture, 
is the moral constitution of man. This discriminates between 
good and evil. This makes every man responsible. This lies 
at the foundation of all government. Tliis speaks authorita- 
tively, while it also, in a measure, executes its sentences, in- 
flicting penalty or bestowing reward. It makes man a sub- 
ject of moral government, whether that government be con- 
sidered as limited to the present state or not. It forces upon 
us those estimates of things and actions which command for 
virtue enthusiastic approval and admiration, and for vice hatred 
or scorn. 

Thus, if other evidences of the existence and operation of a 
moral system could be set aside, the fact of man's moral nature, 
as it comes before us, would be all-sufficient. It alone would 
reflect the intention of its author. It would show that all 
men sustain to one another moral relations, that we must all 
judge and be judged, that a sense of responsibility is insepar- 
able from our conscious activity, and that, whatever interpre- 
tation we may put upon the constitution of things to which 
we belong, it is framed and constructed as if with the evident 
design to produce the very results that must flow from a moral 
administration, so conducted, with a kind of deliberate for- 
bearance, as to allow human actions to develop their proper 
nature, and await the slow but sure visitation of merited retri- 
bution. But when this point is reached, where we find all 
voluntary action possessed of moral character, and actually 
judged as such by the human conscience ; when we see it sub- 
jected to retribution or visited by reward, independently of 
all civil laws or processes ; when we see that no caprice of the 
individual or legislation of the state can set aside the laws of 
our moral nature, and that we must recognize these and their 
awards, whether we will or not ; — ^there remains no longer a 
question whether a moral system exists. It exists, and it is 
actually exhibited before us. We see it in operation, and in- 
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voliintarilj confess that it is a necessitj flowing from tlie con- 
stitution of our nature. 

VIIL 

OBJECTIONS TO A MOEAL SYSTEM CONSIDERED. 

The conviction felt by thoughtful minds that a moral system 
should exist, will scarcely be questioned. Only such a system 
meets the instinctive demand — springing out of our moral 
nature — ^that systematic provision shoidd be made for reward- 
ing good and punishing evil. When we trace the career of 
men or nations, even if the story be merely fictitious, there is 
a peculiar satisfaction, when we find that the criminal is ex- 
posed and exemplarily punished, and that innocence is vindi- 
cated and justified. • 

Herein we discover the testimony which our own moral na- 
ture bears to the propriety of a moral system, and, we may 
add, to the necessity of it, if our own innate sense of justice 
is not to be violated by indiscriminate allotments. Our con- 
tinued experience of human life develops and strengthens this 
conviction of the propriety of, and this demand for, a moral 
system. We see, sometimes with a kind of shuddering ap- 
proval, illustrations of wliat we must admit to be a fit connec- 
tion between the act, or course of acts, and its sequel. Just 
as^ when the moral follows the fable, we give to it our hearty 
assent, or when listening to the parable, we accept its applica- 
tion as the just and true solution of a moral problem ; so, our 
whole life long, we are coming in contact with the careers of 
other men, that, when followed out to the issue, have a kind 
of dramatic unity, and close with a fitting catastrophe. When 
Judas, smitten by despair and remorse, falls by his own hand — 
when Caesar, the triumphant usurper, sinks under the blows 
of conspirators — ^when Kapoleon ends his troublous career of 
ambition, an exile on the lone rQck of the ocean — ^when the 
last bigot of the Stuart dynasty in England flees from the 
rising indignation of an outraged people, to drag out his lin- 
gering years, an ignoble dependent on a foreign court ; oiur 
innate sense of justice, responding with ever increased and 
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To all this, there are several fitting replies. 

1. In the first place, the very instances upon which the ob- 
jection is based, may turn out in the end, when studied in all 
their bearings and results, to be rather the proofs of, than ex- 
ceptions to, the operation of a moral system. They are cited 
at just that point in their progress where the process is mani- 
festly incomplete. The wicked man is in the full enjoyment 
of impunity, rioting in his ill-gotten gains, while the good man 
is passing through the furnace of trial, and in each case the 
final issue is unknown. Let it become known — ^let it be pa- 
tiently awaited — and the objector may be silenced. As a fact 
of actual experience, we see the carefully guarded secret of 
wickedness strangely betrayed. The ill-gotten gain eats the 
flesh of the possessor, " as it were fire." Contempt and dis- 
grace follow — however tardily — on the steps of false honor, 
and the short, splendid triumph of vice is succeeded by a re- 
verse that derives a more impressive significance from the 
contrast. 

On the other hand, the good man comes forth from the fur, 
nace of affliction, where he was tempted to despond, or even 
despair, purified by the fires of trial, illustrious by endurance, 
and applauded even by those who once, with sceptical indif* 
ference, cited him as an objection to the conclusive proof of a 
moral system. In fact, no present immunity of evil, no pres- 
ent oppression of justice, can properly be considered by itself, 
isolated and independent. It is only a link in a chain, and 
must be judged as such. The methods of a surprising and un- 
anticipated retribution are practically numberless and inex- 
haustible. The wicked man may have obliterated the track of 
his guilt, and felt that he could defy pursuit. Justice may 
find itself baffled in the vain prosecution of a lost clew, but 
sometimes, long after all pursuit has been abandoned, the 
course of events, like an underground river emerging to the 
light, floats up to full view the buried evidence, and men 
tremble with awe before a providential vindication of justice, 
that has suddenly brought out of the dark background of 
sceptical questionings of a moral system, the blazing testimony 
to the sleepless justice of God. 

2. The objector is met yet again by the reply that he has 

49 
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no warrant to assume that he has before him, here and now, 
anything more than a fragment of the moral system. The 
presumption is that he has nothing more. He cannot assert 
— there is strong reason why he should not assert — that to us 
the entire moral system is visible. He might make a strong 
case, if he could prove that the only possible reward or ret- 
ribution must take place on earth, but so far from being 
able to prove this, the presumption is all the other way. Of 
course, an objection that is based upon his assumption, falls 
to the ground. On the other hand, there is no need of 
proving an extension of the moral system beyond the visible 
limits of our experience. If there is nothing inconsistent 
with the system in supposing it, we are at liberty to make 
the supposition, and in that case the force of the objection is 
lost. 

3. Still another reply may be made. A moral system is^ 
consistent with the possibility that other ends are to be gained 
by it, than an exact and immediate distribution of rewards 
and punishments. A moral system may include in itself a 
system, more or less complete, of moral government, and 
something else beside. It may be not only a hall of justice, 
but a school-room. It may be designed to develop moral 
character, as well as to mete out retribution to it. There is, 
as we shall see, the strongest presumption that this is the case. 
If so, it will necessarily modify the features of a moral sys- 
tem, and modify them in those very respects in which they 
will offer occasion for the objections that have been urged. 

For instance, the very idea of probation implies a qualified 
and temporary suspension of certain processes which might 
be supposed essential to the perfection of moral government. 
The immediate infliction of penalty would exclude the oppor- 
tunity to repent. Moreover, a man confronted with the 
certainty of immediate punishment following swift upon 
transgression, could scarcely be said to be in a state of trial. 
He would obey — if he obeyed at all — through the influence 
of terror, rather than from the deliberate strength of his own 
convictions. To allow him freedom to act and shape his own 
destiny, and to do it in view of conflicting considerations and 
inducements which he must weigh for himself, there must be 
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an apparent suspension of the processes of justice, precisely 
like wliat we witness in connection with this moral system, 
and of which the objector readily avails himself. His objec- 
tion, therefore, is directed really not against the moral system 
itself, as a system of moral government, but at what is allied 
with it, and qualifies it. He objects to what is pertinent and 
necessary to probation, and yet he cannot assert that the 
anomalies which he cites as objections to the moral system, 
could be dispensed with, without dispensing with probation 
also. 

4. Again, it may be replied that in many, if not all, cases 
where vice seems to be favored or rewarded, it is not the vice, 
but the energy, the industry, the sagacity, or some other 
natural gift or advantage, which is connected with it. A 
man may prosper in spite of his vice, because he possesses 
and exercises those natural qualities which may be said to 
merit or assure success. The rewards of virtue, pn the one 
hand, and of sagacity or energy on the other, are not the 
same. They may properly enough be allied, but they may 
also be dissociated, and virtue alone may be assured of its 
proper reward — ^inward peace and public respect — ^and yet be 
compelled to forego the rewards that belong to qualities 
which it does not itself possess. 

This distinction is noted by Pope, in his " Essay on,Man." 
He exclaims : 

See, Falkland dies, the virtuous and the Just, 
See Gk)d-like Turenne prostrate in the dust; 
See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife; 
Was it their virtue, or contempt of life ? " 

And again : 

*^ But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed: 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread? 
That vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil, 
The knave deserves it when he tills the soil; 
The knave deserves it when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content." 
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The explanation of tliis is tliat the moral system is inter- 
penetmted l)y, and to 8oinc exti^it tom])ined with, the natuml 
Byetom of rowarda for uatumlj as distinguished from moral, 
qualities* T]ic law-* of each operate within the Siune sphere, 
and the result naturally appears confused, unless we carefully 
discriminate the operation of each. Yet, just as the uatui*al 
MysXeBSs indisputably existsj notwithstanding the industrious 
are BometiinGs chcatcil of the rcv^ ards of their industry, and 
the indolent are made possibly the heirs of fortune ; not\vitli- 
ifiiiiding that misfortuii^ may tie infiieted by the operation of 
physical la^v8 in i?u(*h a way as to deprive a man of his power 
to labor, or to rob him of the prtijier reward of his industry, 
iOi Sia^lKl^liBilltiiier, we say ttmt wlii^n what may be called the 
^ilotld sfotem of rewards, with its laws, intrudes into the 
moral wpkw^ and confuses the results that follow the opera- 
tion ol MmiSsi^^kg %mig i^ h m ground for denying the 
existeiKre i>f a mond eysteni. That system is to some extent 
interfered with^ and yet itB clmraoter as a system is not lost. 
H TOWm^ its merits, we should note 

the results of actions, not as they indicate natural capacity, 
but OS they are virtaous or vicious, and by thus separating 
Ihe toomL from the phjdfsal iphere^ we should see how point- 
less and feeble are tlie objections against it, derived from 
ime^nal earthly aUotmente^ due not to moral qualities, but 
W^m^ capacity. 
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a morml exists, has it an intelligent Author, a 

pr^ilding Hindi Surely, if the argument from design is 
it i« valid here. The relation of man to his 
and moial CMmridtotioiis ^ society, to nature, with 
li siidi Ibit iriee is reprobated and pun- 
I, md &vored and commended. The relation of 

flu oomtitotlon of things, in which it 
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finds its fitting sphere, is evidently adjusted by a nice adapta- 
tion, that seems to imply forethought and comprehensive 
design. Or, if we fall back upon the structure itseK of man's 
mental and moral being, with its varied yet mutually adjusted 
faculties, adapting it to become the subject of moral govern- 
ment, our observation of it leads us to the same conclusion. 
There is an evident intention that man shall be made to feel 
that he is not at liberty to act capriciously, but must govern 
his course by such considerations as are suggested by the laws 
and conditions of a moral system, which sternly rebukes the 
evil, and emphatically commends the good. 

Why should any man deny to this system an intelligent 
author ? It is the simplest solution of the problem ; the most 
natural inference from an impartial study of the subject. Is 
anything gained by the denial? Are the apprehensions of 
conscious guilt relieved by seeing and recognizing no presid- 
ing mind directing the laws and forces, the existence of 
which it is constrained to acknowledge? These laws and 
forces are ever visibly at work. Guilt cannot put itseK 
beyond their reach. There is no line of precautionary en- 
trenchment which they may not pass. In their operation, 
they are as stern and unbending as an iron will. In their 
reach, they are as comprehensive as Omnipresence itself. 
Human strength and skill are as vain to resist or evade them, 
as chaff in the grasp of the whirlwind. They work out their 
end, often silently, but steadily, surely, and as irresistibly as 
the fiat of an Omnipotent Euler. They move on, passing 
and repassing one another — ^mysteriously, perhaps, to us — 
like the hands on the dial-plate, till the clock of Justice 
strikes the hour of retribution, and it is the well-studied and 
well-grounded confidence which they inspire, that teaches 
philosophy, little instructed by faith, to exclaim : 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers." 

In any case, xmder the moral system as it is even now, we 
witness the most terrible retributions of guilt, enough cer- 
tainly, if we suppose it continued and extended on, so as to 
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embfece the unseen future as well as the present, to inspire 
the gravest apprehension, to make the criminal feel that he 
breathes the air of retribution, and that all the elements of 
remorse and despairing anguish, which others have ex- 
perienced, are in store for him. He certainly gains ndthing 
by the hypothetical transfer of the control of the laws and 
forces of a retributive moral system, from the hands of an 
infinitely wise and controlling Providence, to a mysterious 
something, a resistless energy which he cannot define, but 
which he calls, perhaps, chance, fate, or " the nature of things." 

Between this " nature of things," and a Supreme Mind, 
manifestly the choice lies. The moral system exists, and 
exists as it does, either by this " nature of things," or by the 
will and counsel of an intelligent author. Can we resolve it 
into the former ? Is there anything in this nature of ihmgs 
that necessarily determines this moral system and man's rela- 
tion to it ? Is such an hypothesis tenable ? 

Plainly there is much which must be conceded to be neces- 
sary, and this necessity may be traced perhaps as well to the 
nature of things as to anything else. Two and two make 
four. The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. Such is the fact, and it cannot be otherwise. But 
now, from the nature of things, it is assumed as a necessaiy 
result, that vice is attended by contempt, distrust, and other 
penalties or infelicities. Yet we cannot proceed far in tracing 
out the process by which the result is reached, before we come 
upon certain arrangements and conditions which cannot be 
predicated as necessary, on the ground of anything implied in 
the nature of things. The connection of a vicious disposition 
with a physical structure susceptible to the pain that follows 
vicious indulgence, is by no means necessary in such a sense 
that from the nature of things it could not be otherwise. The 
constitution of our moral nature, which fits us to be the sub- 
jects of a moral system, is by no means necessary in the same 
sense. There are elements that, for aught we can see, might 
have been omitted from our mental structure, and the omis- 
sion of which would have cancelled features indispensable to 
that moral system which we find existing, and to which by 
virtue of our moral nature we belong. 
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Leaving, therefore, as broad a margin for the occupancy 
. and operation of the nature of thingSy as any one can plausibly 
assert, there is still a broad sphere where we must recognize 
the presence and working of an intelligent force. The moral 
system, as it is, could not have been constituted without 
the determination and adjustment of the elements of our 
moral nature, and the adaptation of these to the various con- 
ditions of our existence. They must have been adapted to 
our physical frame and our material surroundings, to our 
intellectual aptitudes and capacities, to our social condition 
and relations ; and to assume that there is anything in the 
fiature of thmgs which determines such adaptation to be 
necessaryy is utterly groundless and unwarrantable. Obvious- 
ly, such an assumption has no shadow of support in fact, and 
to admit it would, in logical consistency, require us to proceed 
further, even to the gross absurdity of asserting that all 
evidences of design in the universe, whether from a human 
or divine source, may be resolved into the operation of the 
nature of things. In such a case, we should, of course, deny 
the moral system to have an intelligent author, but we should 
also go much beyond this. We should logically annihilate 
the moral system itself, and all responsibility with it. 

If we shrink from this absurd conclusion, we must admit 
that the moral system has an intelligent author and a presid- 
ing mind ; that it is constructed and constituted in accordance, 
indeed, with the nature of things; yet with a variety and 
richness of adaptation which declare the character and purpose 
of the great Being with whom it originated. It is his work — 
after aU possible concessions to the natv/re of thmga — as much 
and as really as any structure of human art — in ^vhich the 
various qualities of the materials to be employed are predeter- 
mined — is the work of man. To deny it to be his and credit 
it to the nature of things, would be as presumptuous and as 
groundless as to deny that any product of man's ingenuity 
was his, because the material he employed and its diverse 
properties might be ascribed to nature ; because the wood or 
metal could be wrought only in a certain way and in certain 
forms, or was subject to the law that determines the strength 
and durability of materials. 
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If the moral system, then, constructed in acoordance with the 
nature of things, is the work of an intelL'gent author, it will 
necessarily, when properly studied, reveal somewhat of his 
design, and it will serve to exhibit or illustrate his character. 
"We may therefore investigate his character in his work, and 
see what attributes are involved in the design manifest in its 
origination, construction and administration. 

1. The most striking feature, perhaps, of the moral system 
which we have surveyed, is the favor which it extends to 
virtue, and the reprobation which it inflicts upon vice. This 
is indeed its distinctive, characteristic feature. It is framed 
mainly in the interest of justice. If it should be asserted that 
human happiness is the main object in view — an assertion con- 
fronted often with manifest failure to attain the object — ^it 
must still be admitted that this happiness is conditioned on 
conformity to virtuous obligation, and that what constitutes 
the most prominent index of the character of the system, is, 
its stem repression of wrong, and its subjection of himian ac- 
tion to the terms of inexorable law. There is no happiness, 
properly so called, except on these terms. This is the language 
of the moral system — ^the language of the author of that sys- 
tem. The one indispensable requisite is conformity to moral 
law. Is not this a plain indication of the justice of the 
author of this system ? 

2. But is not the system also one that indicates benevolence ? 
True, it has stem features. It emphasizes justice. But it 
does not therefore exclude benevolence. Benevolence rather, 
in its broad sense, includes justice. We find in the moral 
system indeed no ground for ascribing to its author that easy 
indifference or unconcern which would leave men without re- 
straint to do e\^, or pass over their transgressions with impu- 
nity. Such an attribute would argue weakness and imperfec- 
tion, rather than strength or excellence. It might even prove 
itself practically malevolent, allowing license to vice in the 
pursuit of imagined pleasure, till the most terrible and tre- 
mendous penalties overwhelm it. True benevolence will aim 
at the greatest good of all. It will punish where punishment 
is necessary to this end. It will never dishonor or depreciate 
justice, or be indifferent to moral desert. 
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Such benevolence is indicated in the moral system, and 
must be predicated of the author of that system. It is no ar- 
gument, not even a presumption against it,, that wickedness 
is sometimes overwhelmed by a terrible retribution. The ex- 
emplaiy chastisement may be interpreted as a necessary and 
even benevolent warning, contributing to the conmion, if not 
the individual's security. A hand thrust into the flame, feels 
the torture, and is at once withdrawn. The prompt admoni- 
tion of the pain is proof of benevolent design. If it were not 
for the torture, a vital organ of the body might be seriously 
injured, or even consumed, without the victim being aware of 
it. So men, knowing indeed the destructive nature* of vice, 
might persist in it, even to a fatal result, the more readily, if 
the transgression did not bring with it its own torture, the 
agony of mental remorse or physical suffering. The torture 
affixed to vice as its penalty is not only in the interest of vir- 
tue, but of the welfare of aU observers ; possibly, unless he 
has gone already too far, of the transgressor himself. 

The general well-being is certainly dependent upon the 
existence of a nioral system. The disposition to promote that 
well-being on the part of the author of that system, is evidenced 
by its actual introduction and administration. He is benevolent 
in the highest sense, when He holds out no false promise to 
happiness ; when He plainly conditions its attainments on con- 
formity to moral law. We may, therefore, on the ground of 
what this moral system implies, assert the goodness of its au- 
thor. The evidence from this source is independent of, and 
yet in harmony with, that which is derived from the benevo- 
lent provisions of the natural world. The inward peace and 
self-approval which follow the performance of a good deed 
that makes others happy, is an incontrovertible proof that the 
author of the moral system desires the welfare of those subject 
to it. It sets the seal of His own approval on an act which 
diffuses happiness. 

3. There is scarcely need of any elaborate exposition of the 
evidences which the moral system affords of the wisdom of its 
author. It is true, the illimitable extent of the system pre- 
cludes us from doing full justice to this attribute. But even 
the narrow field open to us, is sufficient for its vindication. 
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The structure of our moral being, its adaptation to its ap- 
pointed sphere, the varied provisions by which the ultimate 
exposure of wickedness is secured, the wonderful connection 
established between sin and penalty, such that, in the absence 
of all exterior interference, crime is made to become its own 
punishment in the consciousness of the wrong-doer — all these, 
and countless other provisions, indicate a wisdom of design 
and arrangement, that may possibly be paralleled, but cannot 
be surpassed in the material frame, or the operations of natural 
as distinguished from moral law. 

Thus, with the moral system simply in view, we are war- 
ranted to assert unequivocally the justice, the benevolence and 
the wisdom of its author. These are the three leading attributes, 
which may be said to imply others kindred to them, and which 
constitute what is most essential in the divine character. Bnt 
they are those in which we are most directly and personally 
interested. They are those, morever, which throw the clearest 
light on our interpretation of man's relations to God, his duty 
here, and his destiny hereafter. 



X. 

THE FUTUBE LIFE. THE NEGATIVE AEQUMENT. 

The argument of Bishop Butler on the Future Life is 
simply negative. It is conclusive against the objector, who 
finds the burden of proving a positive thrown upon himself ; 
but though it may silence his objections, it does not remove 
doubts. What was lacking in Butlei*'s argument may be sup- 
plied from those results of the investigation of this moral 
system, which, by examining that system firet, we are now 
prepared — as by his arrangement he was not — to use and 
apply. 

The negative argument starts with what may be termed 
the postulate — that whatever now exists, it may be presumed 
will continue to exist, unless some sufficient cause for its ceas- 
ing to be, can be shown. The soul exists, an individual con- 
sciousness. It has already passed through successive states 
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and conditions, sometimes very distinct and varied, withont 
losing its identity, and of the futnre experiences that await it, 
there is none, unless it be that which we term death, that can 
warrant the apprehension of its destruction. But of what 
death is, except in its formal aspects, we have no adequate 
knowledge, antecedent to experience. We only feel assured 
that it annihilates nothing — ^not a particle of matter, not an 
element of force. No such annihilation, by any power or 
change whatever, has taken place within the sphere of our 
knowledge in all time past. Forms of matter are dissolved, 
analyzed, etherealized, but never annihilated. The same is 
true of inmiaterial agents. The presumption is that all which 
constitutes that mysterious identity, the conscious being, will 
continue to exist, if death does not dissolve or disorganize it. 
Yet it can scarcely be argued that the change which death 
may be supposed to effect, can be greater than that which the 
sold has already undergone. The change in going out of the 
world can scarcely be greater than that of coming into it, and 
analogy itself might even suggest t^at death itself was but 
a new birth into another and higher sphere, another advance 
step that will open a new or broader world to disenthralled and 
expanded powers. This presumption derives confirmation 
from the facts of experience. These go to show that the mind 
is more or less independent of the body ; that it uses it, in 
fact, simply as an instrument ; that it may continue to exist 
in the full integrity of its powers while it gives, through the 
body, no external demonstration of it ; that even when the 
physical frame is sinking in the weakness of dissolution, the 
soul, although in close connection and deepest sympathy with 

may give proof of undiminished and mature vigor, or even 
an unprecedented and triumphant energy. 

These facts, while by no means conclusive of the point at 
jbsue, are not without weight. They are especially important, 
ma determining the relations of the so al to the body. Evi- 
dently it is not the eye that sees, or the hand that wills to 

■D, or the brain that thinks. These may be in certain con- 
of existence necessary organs, but they are instrumen- 
itely as a telescope is, or a lever, or the organs of ar- 
ech. Yery considerable portions of the brain may 
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be removed, without affecting the mental powers. In sleep 
the exercise of the voluntary muscles is completely suspended, 
and in a swoon the activity of the mind itself is suspended, 
and yet the integrity of the soul itself remains unimpaired. 

All this indicates a great and marked, we may say radical, 
distinction between the faculties of the soul and the organs of 
the body. They are not only not identical, but to a consid- 
erable extent, notwithstanding their close conjunction, inde- 
pendent of each other. The change that dissolves the body 
with its organs, need not necessarily disturb the identity of 
the Spiritual being that had made it its instrument. 

Indeed, we are quite unqualified to define identity, or to 
show with what changes it may yet consist. Even continuous 
consciousness is no sufficient test. Eadical changes of charac- 
ter will not destroy or even affect it. Much less will any 
physical change that takes place here and now prejudice it. 
If all the particles of matter of which the body is composed 
pass away, or change many times in the course of an ordinary 
life, the Spiritual being is not dependent on one or all or any 
portion of these particles. We can scarcely suppose that 
death itself, annihilating no element of matter or force, will 
subject spiritual identity to any more severe, or at least fatal, 
shock than it has experienced already. 

Bishop Butler seems to admit that the conclusiveness of his 
argument depends upon the indivisibility and indissolubility 
of consciousness. To prove this indivisibility, he falls back 
on the arguments of his eminent predecessor, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, in his controversy with Dodwell, who maintained the 
"JSTatural Mortality of the Soul." Dr. Chalmers speaks 
lightly of Butler's reasoning more lightly, we may presiune, 
than he would have done if we could suppose him thoroughly 
familiar with the controversy between Dodwell and Clarke. 
But we may safely say, that as against Dodwell, who was 
driven to assume the dissolubility of the soul in support of 
his conclusions, Clarke has not only the best of the argument, 
but simply overwhelms his opponent. One must prove the 
divisibility of consciousness, the dissolubility of the soul, as 
Dodwell never did, before he is qualified to assert that death 
can be fatal to spiritual identity. So long as, in all our inves- 
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ligations of the relations of soul and body, we find them sus- 
taining respectively the characters of the originating and im- 
pelling power and the obedient instrument, we find grave 
difficulties in accepting the theory that thought or conscious- 
ness is the result or product of organization, and that with the 
disorganization of the body it must come to an end. 

Such, in substance, is Bishop Butler's negative argument. 
It is burdened by the almost necessary collateral inference 
that brutes as well as men are immortal. It has perhaps some 
other drawbacks, but still its main and characteristic defect, is 
that it is simply negative. It silences the objector, but it 
does not satisfy the doubter. 

It is at this point that we revert to those characteristics of 
the moral system which indicate the design and character of 
its author. We have seen that He is at once just, and good, 
and wise. Of course, we infer that what he does, or what he 
fails or declines to do, will be in perfect accordance with these 
attributes. 

But before proceeding to this, which may be considered the 
positive argument for the future life, there are some other 
points which may here be considered. 

1. In the first place, the circumstances of our being are 
such as to suggest naturally to us the thought of a life to 
come, as if to make it familiar, and habituate us to it. The 
present state of existence is limited and brief. We cannot 
contemplate it without noting its narrow boundaries. On 
either side of the three-score years and ten extends limitless 
duration, and the soul, gifted with the power of looking be- 
fore and after, cannot fail to have its own relation to the 
boundless future, as well as boundless past, suggested sharply 
and often by the bounded present. The frequent experience 
of human life renews the suggestion — the fading hues of 
health, the decaying strength, the crumbling frame, the dis- ' 
ease steadily encroaching on the vital powers, the prospective 
separation of those whom love or friendship has long united, 
the retrospect of many a death-broken association, and withal 
the countless symbols of decay and death that confront us 
with the changing seasons and the dying year. Nor is this all. 
We enter on courses of thought, on plans of study that reach 
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on in their proper connections and relations beyond all eartUy 
opportunities of application; and in the enthusiasm of the 
mental pursuits in which we indulge, we find our restless en- 
deayors chafing against the barriers that bound this present 
state, and impelling us to ask whether any or what opportuni- 
ties may lie beyond. 

It is true that this, in itself considered, is no prgqf ot a 
future life; but the fact that such a Jife is constantly suggested 
by the conditions of our being, leads us to ask why it is so 
ordered if the present state is tilie soul's only sphere of effort 
or of hope t We cannot well harmonize it with the fitness 
of things, or the wisdom of a divine design, or, as Dr. Henry 
More has noted, with the yeracity of Gk)d. 

8. Moreover, we have, and are conscious of, powers, which 
here are at best but partially developed, and perhaps are inca^ 
pable of development, unless in a broadly expanded sphere. 
We have capacities for a knowledge that is here beyond onr 
eager grasp ; for a happiness which eye hath not seen or ear 
heard ; for attainments of which we can here only dream ; 
for a conformity to, and a communion with, the EtemiA 
Spirit, from which we are laigely debarred by the limitations 
of our present sphere, with its material dogs and physical bar- 
riers; and the very possession of such capacities as ours, seems 
to warrant us in re^uxling them as prophetic intimations of a 
future to which th^y shall be more fully and worthily adapted. 
In the egg, or in the embryo before birth, there are rudiment- 
ary organs which are simply useless and answer no present end ; 
but they are prophetic of a sphere not yet realized, in which 
they shall have fall play — a sphere in which the eye shall 
behold the light, and the lungs shall breathe the air, and the 
wing shall soar aloft, and each once rudimentary organ shall 
be expanded to the full capacity of its developed powers. 
And why may we not regard the slumbering capacities of the 
soul, here developing, indeed, but never fully developed on 
earth, as prophecies of a future in which their largest efforts 
shall have full scope, and their longing aspirations attain full 
satisfaction. 

3. Nor is this all. The world is full of what we are accus- 
tomed to regard as emblems of immortality. They are ever 
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before our eyes, ever at our side, ever beneath our feet. "We 
see them in the buried germ that wears out the winter in its 
frozen tomb, to wake with the new spring-time to bloom and 
vigor ; in the seed that is stored away sometimes for months, 
sometimes for years, sometimes for centuries, with a mysteri- 
ous life folded up in it, that may at any time — if it has been 
preserved from damaging exposure — ^give evidence that its 
long-suspended activity has no identity with death; in the 
hidden root, covered up by the. dying herbage and the winter's 
snows, and giving, for a long time, no signs of vital energy, 
but at length sending up the green blade or the vigorous 
stalk, and clothing these in bloom and beauty ; in the close- 
packed bud that forms itself beneath the very stalk of the 
dying leaf, and enfolds the immortalities of future leaves and 
blossoms, which it guards safe beneath winter's icy coating 
for the fruits and harvests of months to come ; in the worm 
that weaves about it, as with its dying energy, a kind of silken 
shroud, to emerge, after the long inaction, as it were, of a 
death-sleep, with all the gaudy beauty and the winged capacity 
that fit it for a sphere as strange to a worm, as an angel's 
sphere to us ; in the Anastasisy or, properly interpreted, the 
resurrection flower of Eastern deserts, swept, withered, and 
almost crisped by the consuming blasts, far away from its 
birth-place, and yet, at the touch of moisture in its new home, 
unfolding its shrivelled leaves, and shooting downward its 
withered roots, and putting on again all its lost beauty, till it 
triumphs in a transformation like a resurrection from the 
dead. 

Here we find beautiful svmbols, striking analogies. Do 
they prove anything ! By me tests of logic, nothing at all 
concerning man's inmiortality. But his sensitiveness to their 
suggestions does prove something. It proves that his nature 
is such that he grasps at these analogies, that there is a native 
aflSnity between it and a future inmiortal life. It is this 
which gives such point and force to the words of the poet — 

Shall man be left forgotten in the dust, 
When fate, relenting, bids the flower revive ? 

Shall natare's voice, to man alone unjast, 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 
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Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury and pain ? 
No I heaven's eternal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man's majestic beauty bloom again, 

Safe through the ceaseless years of love's eternal reign.'* 



XL 

THE FUTUBE LIFE. THE POSITIVE ARGUMENT. 

"We have seen that the justice, goodness and wisdom of 
God, may be fairly inferred from the moral system of which 
He is the author, and we are now prepared to ask. What is tho 
bearing of these conceded attributes upon the great question 
of a future life ? 

We begin with what to some may appear the weakest point, 
the consideration of what may be inferred from the wisdom 
of God. 

1. We assume here only that the same wisdom which has 
constructed the moral system, has placed man under it with 
reference to some designed end. From this assumption, which 
none can deem unwarranted, we infer that the end must be 
such as will justify the wisdom of the means. For unless 
this be so we shall have an anomaly in the moral system which 
dishonors its author and impeaches His wisdom, and makes 
Him an object of universal distrust. 

Let us, then, for a moment — ^for argument's sake — assume 
that there is no future life for man — that the entire period of 
his conscious existence is included within the narrow span of 
three-score years and ten. Yet it is in him that all the schemes 
and provisions of this lower world center. He is the one ob- 
ject to which they all ultimately refer. Nature, with all her 
forces, with all lier orders of inorganic, vegetable and animal 
existence, pays tribute to him, and spontaneously acknow- 
ledges him her rightful lord. Everj'tliing around him con- 
fesses its own subordination and his superiority. He speaks 
the word, and the answering echoes come back from the hith- 
erto unbroken solitudes of the tropics, or the poles. He puts 
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out his hand, grasping only the instruments that hand has 
wrought, -and the forests fall before him, and cities rise in the 
wilderness. He intrudes into the sphere of immaterial forces, 
summons them from their latent beds, and makes them do his 
bidding. The lightnings come at his call, and say here we 
are." And yet all past conquests seem only the earnest and 
pledge of greater. 

It is thus that his presence and agency gives a meaning to 
nature that it could never have had without him. It is for 
his comfort, his discipline, his development, his perfection, 
that nature opens her treasure-house, surrenders her secrets, 
presents her voluntary offerings. Take him away, and all 
that is left below is like the planetary system without its cen- 
tral sun, the ring without its jewel, the pedestal without its 
statue. 

And yet, if three-score years and ten constitute his entire 
existence, constraining him, as he sums them up, to say with 
the old patriarch, " few and evil have the days of the years of 
my life been ; " what fitting proportion does this result bear 
to the varied, countless, costly and elaborate processes by which 
it was brought al>out ? Would not any fitting symbol of it 
seem like a satirical exposure of infinite folly, a provision so 
disproportioned to the issue realized, as to 

*^ — resemble ocean into tempests tost, 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly." 

Should we not have before us something like a huge pyramid 
erected, so that on its apex there might be placed, soon to 
crumble to dust and insignificance, a Chinese toy, or a wither- 
ing flower ? Would there not be something like an elaborate 
drama, with a catastrophe almost trivial ? Can we suppose 
such a scheme as a moral system — with all its multiplied pro- 
visions and adjuncts, including in it all the lavish skill of crea- 
tion, all the varied contrivances and adjustments which make 
the soul's relations to the body, to matter, to the daily expe- 
rience of life what they are — ^to end only in such a conclusion 
as warrants the sceptical contempt of those 

« — who hail thee man, the oreatore of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay; 
60 
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FraU as a leaf in autamn^s yellow bower, 
Dost in the wind or dew upon the flower; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose transient life and momentary fire 
Light to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er, 
To night and silence sink forever more ? " 

We may, then, confidently assert that the wisdom of God, i 
evinced in the existence of a moral system, seems irreconcil 
ble with such a scheme of human existence as bounds i 
hopes and prospects by the grave. 

2. The goodness of God, in like manner, may be made th 
basis of an argument for the future life. That goodness in 
plies a kindly disposition to promote the highest well-being c 
the creature. It is inconsistent with the infliction of gratui 
ous or unnecessary suffering. It certainly cannot be credite 
with the design of placing man in a sphere where hope is 
cited, only to be disappointed, and where the very capacitic 
of the soul become necessarily the instruments of sevei'er to] 
ture. 

And yet must not all tliis be imputed to the divine gooc 
ness, if man is doomed inevitably to an existence bounded b; 
this present life ? He is placed where the field of knowledg 
before him is absolutely limitless — where his three-score year 
and ten, as diligently employed as they were by a Xewiion 
leaves him, like Newton, the conscious possessor of only a fev 
pebbles which he has gathered on the shores of a broad oceai 
that invites his exploration — where all the education he cai 
hope to attain is little more than mastering the alphabet anc 
spelling out a few syllables from here and there a title-pag< 
of the countless volumes of the library of creation — ^^vher< 
over his head there is a wonderful universe expanding iiitc 
immensity — where, on either hand, there is an eternity whiel 
his prying thought essays in vain to explore — where tli< 
activity of his powei*s is fettered by the weakness and frailtj 
of his physical frame — where free thought and soaring aspira- 
tions seem imprisoned, and, like the caged bird, are ever beat- 
ing their wings against the imyielding wires or bars — and 
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where, the moment he recognizes his condition, he is con- 
strained to envy the brute that may perish without the con- 
sciousness of its misery through limited existence and disap- 
pointed hope. And with wliat bitterness of spirit, must one 
that cherishes the instinctive aspirations toward an immortal 
destiny, which are rooted in his nature, surrender all his high 
hopes, and sinking to the level of the brute or the clod that 
shall survive him, exclaim "to corruption, *thou art my* 
father,' and to the worm, 'thou art my mother and my 
sister ! ' " 

There can be no question that man is so constituted by 
Him that made him, that his nature shrinks back instinctively 
from the thought of annihilation. That thought repels him. 
It is abhorrent to his sympathies, his sensibilities and his 
hopes. And yet he is gifted with powers that enable him to 
apprehend it in all its repulsiveness, nay, which sometimes 
seem to compel him, even against his will, to contemplate it 
with a torturing intentness of gaze and a shuddering horror. 
At such a moment, he might well be tempted to invoke as a 
boon, the extinction of those superior gifts which render him 
conscious of a superior misery, and to exclaim with a despair- 
ing sadness, in view of the gulf of nothingness into which at 
the very instant he may be about to plunge — 

" Cursed be the powers that but divine 
What we have lost beyond recall ; 
The intellectual plummet-line 

That sounds the depths to which we falL*' 

To attempt to reconcile all this with infinite goodness in the 
constitution of man's moral nature, is simply preposterous. 
The admission of that goodness carries with it, by implication, 
the future life. 

3. And the same conclusion will follow from the admission 
of the divine justice. We speak of this attribute with far less 
hesitation or distrust than of that of goodness. Above all things, 
the author of this moral system is, and must be, just. But 
how can infinite and perfect justice be reconciled with leaving 
the processes of retribution, begun in this life, forever sus- 
pended by death i How can it possibly consist with such a 
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fragmentary and iiiternipte<l administration of a moral sv 
tem as the order of thisj world would present, if virtue an 
viee, crime and innocence, have nothin«5 to fear or hope b 
yoml what they experience here an<l now I AVe discern lav 
and i)ro visions evidently desi^^ned to operate in the vindie; 
tion of justice, but thcv are of ^urh a nature that fJoinotiiiH 
vice enjoys, for a time, at li'a>t, uinnifo^t impunity, an J tl: 
slow i)rocess of retribution has, juThaps, only judt begun, wlie 
death enatclies the criminal away from the scene. AVe ai 
con>traiued to ask. Is this the eiul { Is the rctributory i>r< 
cess bniken off forever i 

Sometimes, in a cemetery, our eyes rest upon a broken sliaf 
stand in*; am<mg the varied monuments that affection hi; 
reared to the memory of the departed. Its significance strike 
ns at once. It brings up befoi*e us a life interrupted by 
sudden stroke, broken off in the full vigor of maidiood, an 
thus l(»ft, as it were, incom])lete, the fi*agment, beautiful as fa 
as it goes, but still only the fragment, of a perfect whole. I 
then' not a somewhat analogous impression made by the stud 
of this present scheme of things, as relate<l to the ])rocesses c 
perfect justice { Is it not visibly a fnignient, tliat requires 
future retribution to supi)lement it and make it complete 
Is it not to our view, a kind nf broken shaft, shooting up to 
point where the mists of the future gather over it and aroiin< 
it, so that we cannot trace it farther? And yet does not it 
visible incompleteness at least suggest that if those mists wei*) 
but swei)t away, we might still disceni it shooting upwarti ii 
all the full propoi-ti(jns of its earlier promise, till upon it, 
romided sunnnit there rests the vindicating light of an etema 
and perfect justice i 

Or, to present the subject in another phase, arc not ihi 
foundations laid in the moral system now existing, for a struc 
ture which can only be comj)lcted in a period which strctchei 
on into tlie future life, and re(iuires that life for its coniple 
tiuu; and is not tlie justice of (to(1 a i>ledge that whatever it 
re(purLHl in the interests of a perfect justice shall not finally 
be wanting ^ All the objections that are urged against the 
moral sy<ten], as now conducted, derive their force from the 
une(|ual distributivui of rewards and penalties which we wit- 
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ness here, and even our own weak sense of justice seems to 
demand that somewhere and in some way these inequalities 
6hall be provided for. Innocence, despairing of vindication 
at the hands of human justice, instinctively appeals to the 
great hereafter and to the future judge, and its faith that the 
Judge of the whole earth will do right, is based on the con- 
viction that a future life will afford the desired opportunity 
for a rectification of the inequalities of present justice. That 
future life is a necessary factor in the process which alone 
leads to the conclusion which saves oppressed innocence from 
final despair. 

On the ground then of the wisdom, the goodness, the jus- 
tice of God, we rest the positive argument for the future life. 
To its cumulative force, we add Bishop Butler's negative ar- 
gument, and the other considerations which have been ad- 
duced. With the preponderating probability of the validity 
of our conclusion, we accept the doctrine of a future life, and 
proceed to test its harmony with some of the recognized facts 
of human experience, thus securing for it a new confirm- 
ation. 

1. It accords with the view which we are necessitated to 
take of the mutual relations of soul and body. The body is 
the soul's instrument, supplying it the organs by which it can 
take cognizance of, and come in contact with the outer world. 
Upon this outer world it is largely dependent for the means 
of knowledge, the lessons of experience, the conditions of 
progress and development. It is in material forms and rela- 
tions that the truths with which the soul is to deal, are to be 
sought. They answer to abstract truths, as the lines and 
angles of the diagram do to the principles they are employed 
to demonstrate. Only by means of these material forms and 
relations — so far as we can see — can the soul arrive at the ap- 
prehension of the spiritual truths most vital to its well-being, 
and yet all the lines and angles of the. diagram would be in 
vain if the soul had not at command the means of seeing or 
coming in contact with them. The body provides these 
means. In its young vigor its senses are fresh and vivid, and 
drink in knowledge and fact, using the outer world as its 
board of diagrams, till the soul has obtained the data for its 
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reflection, the basis for its practical conclusions, in a wc 
the means for its development and progress. 

But when this point is reached, the organs that liave j 
fonned their office, and furnished tjieir quota of contribiit 
to the soul's resources of thought and reflection, begin to g 
way. They have served their purpose. They have laid w 
tribute they couhl gather from the material realm at the f 
of their imj)erial sovereign. They have earned, as it W€ 
their discharge. Together with the body, they feel the pn 
ure of decay, and sometimes, eiv. death finally sunders be 
and spirit, the last is so isolateil, by the deaf ear and the bli 
eye, and the deadened feeding, that it is ready and waiting 
its release, ripened and perfected for its own proper spirit 
sphere. 

So with the living germ of the burie<l seed. It sends 
its stalk, with its fresh leaves, and its multiplied folds t] 
wmp themselves about the fonning ear. But ere long i 
freshness fades. The leaves grow sere. The husks fall apa 
or wither in the sun and rustle in the breeze. The clian<rc 
in the direction of decay, and seems like the steady onw£ 
march of death. Why is this I All the organs of the sU 
have purfonned their office. They have earaed their c; 
charge. They did their duty well till it was no longer nee 
sarN -till, sheltered within the husks, there were formed t 
soft milky cells of the new ear, and then the hard kernel, tl 
would remain impassive, though its husks deserted it — t 
kernel in which a mysterious life was folded up, that wor 
endure when stalk and leaves have mingled with the tranipl 
dust, and then become the germ of future, and still futr 
harvests, till time should be no more. Is not this one 
nature's parables, richly suggestive? Is not the body t 
stalk and leaves, and the soul the living kernel, to vi'hieh 
has ministered, and is not bodily decay a kind of ]>ropliet*y 
the future life of that germ, to whose development the hoi 
and its organs were simply sul)servient ? 

2. Again, the doctrine of a future life accords with tl 
inforcMures naturally drawn from the processes of the sou 
edu(\ati()n. These processes conduct it from, and through, tl 
material, to the spiritual. It is first the visible with whi( 
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we have to do, but the visible symbolizes or interprets to us 
the invisible, until finally the soul, even now, may often be 
said to live far more in its own ideal world, than in the realm 
of sense. It is, from the first, subjected to an education that 
is emancipating it from bondage to sense, and educating it for 
the invisible. 

The earliest moral lessona of childhood cpme to it through 
material forms. Before it knows the meaning of words, it is 
gathering up the meaning of things. The process by which 
it rises to apprehend abstract thought, to grasp moral and 
spiritual truth, is by studying the relations of material forms 
to one another and to itself. It has to deal first with object 
lessons, palpably presented. It masters the alphabet, perhaps 
by block letters, and without knowing their ultimate use. 
It puts the letters together to make words, and the words to 
make sentences, without attaining as yet to much more than 
sensible images. But at length, blocks, spelling-books, gram- 
mars, are cast aside, for the mind has passed beyond the need 
of them, and is storing up the ideas and conceptions which 
they have prepared it to apprehend. 

In like manner, the student of geometry has his attention 
first directed to diagrams, with their lines and angles. When 
he has mastered the problem, when he has attained the im- 
palpable mathematical truth he was in search of, his diagrams 
are laid aside, his lines and angles rubbed out. But the 
whole after-experience of his life keeps up its analogy with 
that of the child. The transactions of business, converse 
with men, contracts and schemes of gain — all dealing with 
material things — are ever evolving moral lessons. The trans- 
actions are past and forgotten. The actors in them vanish 
from view, but the principles which they served to illustrate, 
and the truths of which they were exponents, are indestructi- 
ble. They are treasured up in memory. They are incor- 
porated in character. They furnish the moral imagery of 
the soul, and constitute its imperishable intellectual or spirit- 
ual wealth. 

Thus it is that the material — ^when we study its significance 
in connection with human uses — ^is forever pointing away 
from the seen to the unseen, from itself to what it sjm- 
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bolizes or suggests — ^the immaterial and mortal. With each 
new advance in its experience, the soul is creating for itself, 
by the aid of visible forms, an invisible world, in which more 
and more, till the senses fail or the body crumbles, it lives 
and moves and has its being. What is the meaning of such 
a training as this ? Why does the line of development and 
progress, that begins in sense, reach on to that which reason 
alone can apprehend ? Why, at the close of all the lessons 
read to us out of material forms, do we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the invisible and eternal! Is there not a 
manifest accord between all this, and the proper explanation 
of it, that the soul is created for a life above sense, and that 
this life awaits it, when it has been educated, by and through 
the material, for a spiritual sphere ? 

3. In like manner, it might be shown that the doctrine of 
a future life harmonizes with the necessities of civil justice, 
which requires the recognition of penalties beyond any that 
it can impose — with our social aflFections, that reluctantly sur- 
render the hope that reaches to a reunion after all earthly- 
vicissitudes — with the demands of conscience, that stumbles 
at the suggestion that the author of nature can violate rules 
of justice that are the axioms of social duty and political 
science, and, among other things, with the only possible 
scheme of human existence, that invests it with dignity or 
entitles it to respect. Such accoi-dance lends new confirma- 
tion to nature's evidence of a future life. 

Here we pause. Grant the existence of a moral system, 
with a presiding mind whose character it reflects, and a future 
life, the proper sequel to present probation, and there will 
still remain a broad field for investigation in the relations of 
natural to revealed religion. But it is enough for our pres- 
ent purpose to have shown that the great truths of the moral 
system have not appeared improbable to human reason ; that, 
however often denied, they have been as often reasserted, and 
that, in all time to eonie, it is to be presumed that they will 
never lack witnesses in their behalf. 
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against Spinoza.) 

** Hole (Matthew). An Antidote against Infidelity. In An- 
swer to a Book entitled Second Thoughts. 

** Turner (Dr. John). A Brief Vindication of the Separable 
Existence and Immortality of the Soul, from a Late 
Author's Second Thoughts. 

" Cicero de Finibus. Translated by Samuel Parker. 

Layton (Henry). Observations upon a Treatise, intituled 

A Vindication of the Separable Existence, etc. 
Vindiciffi Mentis. An Essay of the Being and Nature of 
Mind. 

** King (Archbishop William). De Origine Mali. Translated, 
1732, by Law. 

1703. Moral and Religious Aphorisms collected from the Manu- 

script papers of the Reverend and Learned Dr. Which- 
cote. In the edition of 1853 are found eight letters be- 
tween Dr. W. and Dr. Payne Tuckney. 

** Puflfendorf 's Law of Nature and Nations. 1710. Also, 1717. 

** Whitby's Commentary on the New Testament. Preface to 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

** Broughton (John). Psychologia; or, an Account of the 
Nature of a Rational Soul. 

** Assheton (William). A Vindication of the Immortality of 
the Soul and a Future State. 
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1703. Coward (W.) Farther Thoughta upon Second Thongrhts. 

** Nichols (Dr. William). Conference with a Theist. In five 
Parts. (Reprinted with additions in two volumes, 1723.) 
Lay ton (Henry). Observations upon a Treatise entitled 

Vindlciffi Mentis. 
Lay ton (Henry). Arguments and Replies in a Dispute con- 
cerning the Nature of the Human Soul. 
" Layton (Henry). Observations upon a Treatise entitled 
Psychologia. 

** (?) Serious Thoughts on Second Thoughts. By Alethins Phy- 
lopsychius. 

** Turner (Dr. John). A Further Vindication of the Soul's 
Separate Existence. 

1704. Gregory (F.) Impartial Thoughts upon the Natare of the 

Human Soul, etc., occasioned by a Book entitled Second 
Thoughts. 

Coward (W.) The Grand Essay ; or, a Vindication of 
Reason and Religion against the Impostures of Philoso- 
phy. (Ordered to be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, on a report of a Committee of the Hoase 
of Commons, of which Lord Bolingbroke was a member. 
The "Second Thoughts " was included in the order.) 

** Nichols (Dr. Wm.) A Practical Essay on the Contempt of 
the World ; to which is prefixed a Preface to the Deists 
and vicious Libertines of the Age. 

'* Layton (Henry). Arguments and Replies, in a Dispute 
concerning the Nature of the Human SouL (Answered 
by Dodwell.) 

** Toland (J.) Origin of Idolatry, Origin and Force of Preju- 
dices. The Reasons of Heathenism. 

1705. Hooker (Richard). Ecc. Polity Abridged. 

Clarke (Dr. S.) A Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God. Successive editions. 
** Sherlock (Dr. Wm.) A Discourse of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and Future State. Fifth Ed., 1735. 
• ** Eachard (Archdeacon). Hobbes' State of Nature Consid- 
ered. 

** Burthogge (Richard). Of the Soul of the Yv^orld and of 
Particular Souls. 

** Boldo (Samuel). A Discourse concerning the Resurrection 
of the same Body ; with two Letters concerning the neces- 
sary Iinuiortality of Croatod Thinking Substance. 
Whitby (Dr. Daniel). Tho Necessity and Usefulness of the 
Christian Revelation, by reason of the Corruptions of 
Natural RollKion among Jews and Heathens. 

** Woolston (Thomas). Tho Old Apology for the Truth of 
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the Christian Religion against the Jews and Gentiles Re- 
vived. 

1705. Gildon (Charles). The Deist's Manual (Renouncing his 

former Deistical Views.) 
** Cheyne (George, M.D.) Philosophical Principles of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed. In two parts. Fourth 
Edit. ; with additions, 1734. 

1706. Layton (Henry). A Search after Souls, etc. 

" Clarke (Dr. S.) On the Unchangeable Obligations of Nat- 
ural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the 
Christian Revelation. Boyle Lecture. 

** Wise (Thomas). (Abridgment of Cudworth.) A Confu- 
tation of the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism. 

** Dodwell (Henry). An Epistolary Discourse, proving from 
the Scriptures and the First Fathers, that the Soul is nat- 
urally Mortal, butlmmortalize^ actually by the pleasure 
of God, to Punishment or to Reward, by its Union with 
the Divine Baptismal Spirit. 

" Chishull (Edmund). A charge of Heresy maintained 
against DodwelFs Discourse concerning the Soul. (Chis- 
huirs Reply is more noticeable perhaps for its pre- 
face than its contents. In the former he says: "The 
principal proposition of his (Dodweirs) Discourse, has 
proved, perhaps, the greatest cheat that ever was put 
upon those pretenders to reason, the Sceptics and the 
Atheists of the Age. For a presumptuous offer to prove 
from the Scriptures, and the First Fathers, that the Soul 
is naturally mortal^ was what came up so fully to the 
gust and wishes of those men, that it soon tempted them 
to change their principles ; it invited them to quit reason 
for authority, and to listen to a sort of testimony of 
which they always had the least esteem, viz., the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church. 
But they have been so amused upon the event of this 
Enquiry ; have seen so little a performance of so great a 
Promise, that, instead of triumphing over religion, they 
scoff rather at their new guide, and are offended at that 
groundless boast that has led them thus unseasonably 
out of the way, to fountains they can neither relish nor 
digest." Chishull, in his second chapter, takes notice of 
the anathema of Pomponatius by the Lateran Council in 
1513. He intimates the kinship of doctrine between 
Dodwell and the heretic.) 
Clarke (Dr. S.) A Letter to Mr. Dodwell; Wherein all the 
Arguments in his Epistolary Discourse are particularly 
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answered and the Jadgment of the Fathers truly repre- 
sented. 

1706. Turner (Dr. John). Justice done to Human Souls, in a 

short view of Mr. Dodwell's late Book. 

1707. "Whitby (Dr. D.) Reflections upon some Assertions ajid 

Opmions of Mr. Dodwell, contained in a book entitled 
an Epistolary Discourse, proving that the Soul is a Prin- 
ciple naturally mortaL 

*^ CoUins (Anthony). Essay Concerning the Use of Reason 
in Propositions, the Evidence of which depends upon 
Human Testimony. 
[;/* Tindal (Matthew). The Rights of the Christian Church 
asserted, against the Romish and all other Priests, etc. 
(Answered by Turner.) 

** The Phenix. (A collection of Reprints ) 2 vols., Svo. 

" Dodwell (Henry). A Preliminary Defence of the Epistolaiy 
Discourse. 

" Parker (Samuel). (TTie younger.) A Letter to Mr. Bold, 
occasioned by his late Discourse concerning the Resur- 
rection of the same body. 

*^ Human Souls Naturally Immortal. Translated from a 
Latin manuscript. By S. E., with a Recommendatory- 
Preface by Jeremy Collier. 

«* Milles (Bp. Thomas). The Natural Immortality of the 
Soul asserted and proved from the Scriptures and First 
Fathers. In Answer to Mr. Dodwell, etc. 

** Norris (John). A Philosophical Discourse concerning the 
Natural Immortality of the Soul. Occasioned by Mr. 
Dod weirs late Epls. Discourse. 

** Le Wright. The Soul the Body at the last Day. Proved 
from Holy Writ: Refuting the common received Opinion 
that we shall be judged in our Corruptible Bodies. Where- 
in Dr. Coward and Mr. AsgiU's absurd Opinions are in 
some measure weighed. 

1708. Williams (Bp. John). Twelve Sermons (1796-'7) Preached 

at the Lecture founded by Robert Boyle, Esq., concern- 
ing the Possibility, Necessity and Certainty of Divine 
Revelation. Second Ed. 

" Baker (Thomas). Reflections upon Learning, wherein is 
shown the Insufficiency thereof, etc., in order to evince 
the Usefulness and Necessity of Revelation. 4th Ed. 
(Eight were published.) 

" Shaftesbury (Earl of). Letter on Enthusiasm. 

" Norris (John). A Philosophical Discourse concerning the 
Natural Immortality of the SouL 

M* (Dr. John). Boyle Lecture. The Wisdom of Gk>d 
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in the Redemption of Man vindicated from the chief ob- 
jections of our modem infidels. In eight sermons. 

1709. Shaftesbury (Earl of). Moralists. A Philosophical Rhap- 

sody. Also, Sensus Communis. 
" Reeves (W.) Translation of the Apologies of Justin 

Martyr, Tertullian, and Minutius Felix, in Defence of 

the Christian Religion. 
** Stillingfleet (Bp.) Origines Sacwe. Eighth Ed. 
** GrastroU (Bp.) The Principles of Deism truly represented 

and set in a clear light. (Second Ed. Anon.) 

1710. Collins (Anthony). A Vindication of the Divine Attributes, 

in some Remarks on the Archbishop of Dublin's sermon, 
intituled, Divine Predestination and Fore-knowledge 
consistent with the freedom of Man^s Will." (Dr. John 
Edwards also replied to King's Sermon.) 

1711. A Representation of the present State of Religion with re- 

gard to the late Excessive Growth of Infidelity, Heresy, 
etc. 

Montaigne's Essays. 

Shaftesbury (Earl of). Charaoteristics of Men, Manners, 

Opinions, Times. 3 vols. 
** . The Nation Vindicated from the Aspersions cast upon it in 

a Pamphlet entitled A Representation, etc." 
** Hampton (Benj.) The Existence of the Human Soul after 

Death; proved from Scripture, Reason and Philosophy 

(V8. Coward). 

1712. More (Dr. Henry). Philosophical Works. (New Ed.) 
Mahomet's Life and Actions, with a short System of Ma- 
hometan Theology, a treatise concerning the Turkish 
Liturgy, Refiections on Mahometanism and Socinianism. 

1713. Collins (Anthony). A Discourse of Free-Thinking, Occa- 

sioned by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called Free- 
Thinkers. 

** More (Dr. Henry). Divine Dialogues. (Second Ed.) 

" Bentley (Richard). Remarks on the late Discourse on Free- 
Thinking. By Phileleu Lipsiensis. 

^' A Clergyman's Thanks to Phil. Lipsiensis, etc., in a letter 
to Dr. Hoadly (Dr. Hare). 

'* Hoadly (Bp. BenJ.) Queries to the Author of the late Dis- 
course on Free-Thinking. 

" Smith (John). The Life of Scipio Africanus the Elder. 

** Derham (Wm.) Physico-Theology, or a Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God. 

«« Fenelon (Archbishop). The Existence of God. 

" Collier (Arthur). Clavis UniversaUs: or, a New Inquiry 
after the Truth. 
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1714. Addison (Joseph), and others. The Spectator. (The first 
number of * * The Spectator " was published in M aj-ch, 1711 ; 
the last, in December, 1714. Among the more than six 
hundred papers which compose it, are quite a number on 
topics connected with doctrines fundamental to Natural 
Religion, or illustrative of the moral system, especially 
noteworthy are several, as Nos. Ill, 210, 635, and others 
on the immortality of the soul; No. 121, on Providence; 
No. 159, on the vision of Mirza; No. 166, with its some- 
what ludicrous anecdote of the Free-thinker, 8uppK>8ed 
to be Toland ; No. 183, a fable of Pleasure and Pain ; and 
No. 389, with its reference to the sale of a copy of the 
writings of Jordano Bruno for £50. In another number, 
we have a discussion of the divine attributes, evidently 
with reference to the recent sermon by Archbishop King* 
Several articles of the Spectator were contributed by 
Rev. Henry Grove, whose work on the Immortality of the 
Soul was published some years later). 
" Halyburton (Thomas.) Natural Religion Insufficient ajid 
Revealed Necessary to Man*s Happiness, etc. 
Derham (Wm.) Astro-Theology; or, A Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God from his works of Cre- 
ation. Third Ed., 1719. 

1716. Hales (John). Tracts. Theohgical. Also, 1721. 
Prideaux (Dean H.) Life of Mahomet. (New Ed.) 
Shaitesbury (Earl of). Several Letters, >vritten by a noble 

Lord to a young man in the university. 

1717. Collins (Anthony). A Philosophical Inquiry Concerning 

Human Liberty. (Reprint with Corrections, from the edi- 
tion of 1715.) 

" Buddeus (John Francis). Treatise of Atheism and Super- 
stition. (This work, of which I have only the French 
edition of 1740, has frequent reference to authors of the 
preceding generation. There is not merely a sketch of 
Spinoza, with an elaborate refutation of his scheme, but 
criticisms on his European predecessors, and repeated 
mention of English authors, among whom Bentley, Cow- 
ard, Gale, Hobbes and many others are included. Bayle*s 
name is constantly reappearing in the notes, which com- 
pose perhaps nine-tenths of the volume. The ancient as 
well as modem philosophers — if such theorizers as Vaninns 
and other Italian sceptics are worthy of the name — are 
subjected to the oritioism of the author, whose reading 
and- •'«%tlon most have been very extensive ; worthy, 
vRpntation. The book is specially 
^ves to the speculations of 
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English authors. Buddens repeatedly refers in it to 
another work by liimself, entitled **Spinozism before 
Spinoza," which I have not seen.) 

1717. Helvetius (C.) De L^Esprit. 

Boehm (A. W.) Discourses and Tracts on the Common In- 
terests of Christianity. 

" Bragg (F.) Miracles of our Blessed Saviour; Proof of his 
Power in working them. 2 vols., 8vo. 

" Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke. A collection of Letters between, 
etc., relating to the Principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Religion. 

^ ** The Free-Thinker. (There are, in the **Free-Thinker,'» 
some papers, like No. 71, on Enthusiasm, which rather 
suggest Scepticism than argue against Christianity. In 
No. 50, we are told, in commendation of the Free-think- 
er, that he ** doubts only in order to be certain; removes 
his doubts by doubting." The story of Florio and his 
Magic Ring, in Nos. 109 and 110, is intended to impress 
the moral that the same gift that is a blessing to one may 
be a curse to another, and that it may be wisely and 
kindly withheld. The influence of **The Spectator" is 
manifest in the moral tone that very largely pervades it.) 

1718. Toland (J.) Nazarenus; or, Jewish, Gentile and Mahom- 

etan Christianity. 
Brett (Thomas). Tradition necessary, etc. ; with a Preface 
containing remarks on Toland's ** Nazarenus." 
" Mangey (Dr. Thomas). Remarks upon Nazarenus," 
wherein the falsity of Mr. Toland's Mahometan Gospel- 
and his Misrepresentation of Mahometan Sentiments in 
respect to Christ are set forth, the history of the old 
Nazarseans cleared up, and the whole conduct of the first 
Christians in respect to the Jewish Laws explained and 
described. 

" Fiddes (Richard). Theologioa Speculativa ; or, The first 
Part of a Body of Divinity under that title, wherein are 
explained the Principles of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. FoL t 

" Seneca^s Morals. By R L'Estrange. 

1719. CoUiber (Samuel). The Christian Religion founded on 

Reason; or, Two Essays on Natural and Revealed Re- 
Ugion. 

" Richardson (John). The Canon of the New Testament 
Vindicated, in answer to the objections of J. Toland in 
his '*Amyntor," to which is added a letter from the 
learned Mr. Dodwell, concerning the said J. T. Third 
Ed. (Orig. Ed., 1700.) 
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1719. Sherlock (Tlionias). Discourse Conccniinp the Happiness 

of (lood Men, tind tlio Punish moiit of the Wicked. 
Proofs of th« Iiiiiiiortulity of tho Soul. (Now Etl.) 

1720. ToUmd (J.) PanilK*isticoii, TotrndyiiiUfi, etc. (topotliep 

witli Miiiigoneutcs, thi' hist bt'iii^ a l)ffoiicc of "Naza- 
roniiH *'). 

" Mandovillo (H.) Free Thoujjhts on Rolipon, tho .Church 
and National Happint'ss. 172.'1. 

** Mor^mn (Thomas). Tho Naturo and C'onsoquoncos of En- 
thusiasHi. A Postscript, otc. (Arian Controversy.) 

** Smith (Josj'ph). Tim Unroasonablcnoss of Doisin, or tho 
( Vrtainty of a Divine Rt'volation. evinrod from the Dic- 
tates of Ri.Nison in (uMieral. and tho evidtrnce of our lioly 
Cliristian Faith in Particular. 

" Iloldsworth (Winch). A Sermon: in which tho Cavils, 
false Ki'asnnini^s. and false hiterprctations of Scripture, 
of Mr. Lcx'ke and others, against tho Resurrection of the 
same Rody, are explained. 

1721. Fiddes (Richard). A hotter in answer to one from a Freo- 

Thinker. 

** Fiddes (Richard). The Doctrine of a Future State, and 
that of the Soul's Immortality, asserted and distinctly 
proved in a second letter to a Fn'o-Thinker. 

** Parsons (Thomas). Tho Heing of (iod demonstrated from 
the fonuation of Man. 

** Woolston (Thomas). Letter to Dr. Rurnet, on Primitive 
Christians. 1720. Second Letter on Allef^>rical Interpre- 
tation. I^y AristobuUis, 1721. 
1723. The Free-Thinker. 3 vols. Second Edition. 

** AVoolston (T.) A Free Gift to tho Clergy; or, tho Hireling 
Priests of Whatsoever Denomination, etc., clmllonnred. 
1722-'4. 

** Morgan (Thomas). Tho Absurdity of opposing Faith to 
Reason; or, a Defence of Christiimity against tho Power 
of Enthusiasm. 



Entbasiaam in Diatross, or an Examination of tho Rofloo- 
tions upon Beason, in a Letter to Pliilelea. Brit. Post- 
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1723. Shaftesbury (Earl of.) Characteristics. (New Ed.) 

1724. Law OVilliam). Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

** Fiddes (Dr. Richard). A General Treatise of Morality, 
formed upon the principles of Natural Reason only ; with 
a preface in answer to two Essays lately published in The 
Fable of the Bees ; and some incidental Remarks upon 
an Inquiry concerning virtue by the Earl of Shaftesbury. . 

** The Ministry of the letter vindicated from the charge of 
Anti-Cliristianism ; or, an Answer to Mr. Woolston's Four 
Free Gifts to the Clergy. By a Country Curate. 

** Collins (Anthony). Discourse* on the Grounds and Rea- 
sons of the Christian Religion, with Apology for Free 
Debate and Liberty of Writing. 

** Butt (Thomas). The Peace and Happiness of this world 
the immediate Design of Christianity. With an Address 
to the Deists. 

" Bullock (Thomas). The Reasoning of Christ and his Apos- 
tles in the Defence of Christianity considered, in seven 
sermons. To which is prefixed a preface taking notice of 
the false representations of Christianity, and of the Apos- 
tles' reasoning in defence of it, in a book entitled ** The ♦ 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion." 

" WoUaston (William). Religion of Nature Delineated. 

** Whiston (William). A list of Suppositions or Assertions in 
the Jate ** Discourse of the Grounds, etc.,*' which are not 
therein supported by any real or authentic Evidence : 
for which some such evidence is expected to be produced. 
! (f) Clarke (Dr. Samuel). A Discourse of the Connection of the 
Prophecies in the Old Testament and Application of 
them to Christ. (Printed along with Clarke's Demon- 
stration, etc.") 

** Sherlock (Dr. Thomas). Six Discourses. The Use and 
Litent of Prophecy in the several Ages of the Church. 
1785. Whiston (William). The Literal Accomplishment of Scrip- 
tare Prophecies, being a full answer to the late Dis- 
course on the Grounds, etc." (New Edition with Supple- 
ment, 1725.) 

Felton (Henry). The Resurrection of the same numerical 
Body, and its re-union to the same soul asserted ; in a 
Sermon, etc. In which Mr. Locke's notions of Personal- 
ity and Identity are con futed. (Other publications by him. ) 
■ " Clarke (John). An Examination of the Notion of Moral 

mku. Good and Evil, advanced in a book entitled *'The Re- 

ligion of Nature Delineated." 
^ Qartrell (Bp. Francis). A Moral Proof of the Certainty of 
aFatuxe State. (Dublin, 1737.) 
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1725. Jeffory (Dr. Thomas). The trae Qrounds and Reasons < 

the Christian Religion, in opposition to the false ones sc 
forth in a late book, intitled The Grounds, etc." 

Woolston (Thomas). The Moderator between an Infidi 
and an Apostate ; or, the Controversy between th 
Author of the Grounds, etc.," and his Reverend dcch 
siastical Opponents, set in a clear light. (Supplemeni 
1725. Second supplement, 1725.) 

Chandler (Bishop Edward). A Defence of Christianit 
from the Prophecief of the Old Testament, wherein ai 
considered all the Objections against this Kind of Pitx 
advanced in a late Discourse of *'The Grounds, etc 
1728. 

Sykes (A. A.) An Essay upon the Truth of the Cbristia 
Religion, wherein its real foundation in the Old Teste 
ment is shown ; occasioned by the "Discourse- of th 
Grounds, etc." 

** Bragge (Robert). A Brief Essay Concerning the Soul oi 
Man. 

** Chandler (Dr. Samuel). Miracles; their Nature and Usef 
1728. 

1726. The Independent Whig, 1728, 1735. 

Woolston (Thomas). Defence of the Miracle of the Thun 

dering Legion against a Dissertation of Walter Moyle. 
** Balguy (John). A Letter to a Deist concerning the Beauty 

and Excellency of Moral Virtue. (Second Ed. , 1730 ;) witl 

a Postscript. By a country clergyman. 
** Selden (John). Works. (Edited in three fol. volumes. 

Dr. David Wilkins.) 
" Crousaz (John Peter de). De Mente Humana Substantia i 

Corpore distincta et Immortali. 
** Cockbum (Catharine). A Letter to Dr. Holdsworth, occa 

sioned by his Sermon concerning the Resurrection of thi 

same Body. By the Author of a Defence of Mr. Locke'i 

Essay on the Human Understanding. 
Chubb (Thomas). A Vindication of God's moral Character 

as to the Cause and Origin of Evil, both natural anc 

moral. (A supplouient, 1727.) 
** Hutchoson (Francis). An Inquiry into the original of oui 

Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. (Also, II.) Concerning mora! 

Good and Evil. Sec. Ed. (The first probably 1725.) 
Butler (Bp. Joseph). Sermons. 

Jeffery (Dr. Thomas). A Review of the Controversy be 
tween the author of the "Discourse on the Grounds, etc.,' 
and his adversaries, in a letter to the Author. 

Greene (John). Letter to the Author of the *' Disooorso oc 
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the Grounds, etc. showing that Christianity is Supported 
by Facts well attested, etc. (Reply to it, anonymous, 
1728.) 

1726. Burnet (Tliomas). The Demonstration of the true Religion, 

in a chain of Consequences from certain and undeniable 
principles. Boyje Lecture. 2 vols. 
** Toland (John). Collected Pieces. 

Kidder (Bp.) Demonstration of the Messias, in which the 
Truth of the Christian Religion is proved. (New Ed.) 
1726-'7. Jones (Jeremiah). A New and full Method of settling the 
Canonical Authority of the New Testament. 2 vols. 

1727. Collins (Anthony). The Scheme of Literal Prophecy Con- 

sidered. (Amsterdam, 1726.) 

** Rogers (Dr. John). Necessity of Divine Revelation, and 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, to which is prefixed 
a Preface, with some Remarks on a late Book intitled, 
**The Scheme of Literal Prophecy Considered." 

** A Friendly Admonition to Mr. Chubb, to show him how 
little Honor he hath done the Christian Religion in two 
papers lately published by him, though one of them is 
called the Glory of Christ. (Chubb's book, 1726.) 

" Warburton (Dr. Wm.) A Critical and Philosophical En- 
quiry into the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles, as re- 
lated by Historians, etc. 

*1 Butt (Thomas). The Nature and Design of Christianity 
Further Considered; or, A Discourse Concerning the 
Simplicity and Reasonableness of the Christian Institu- 
tion. 

** Sykes (A A.) The True Grounds of the Expectation of 
the Messiah. In two Letters. The one printed in the 
London Journal, April 1, 1727. The other in vindication 
of it, being a Reply to the answer published at the end 
of a late Letter to Dr. Rogers. By Philalethes. 

** Lardner (N.) Credibility of the Gospel History. 2 vols. 

** Chandler (Dr. Samuel). Reflections on the Conduct of the 
Modem Deists, in their late Writings against Christianity. 
(Reply to Collins.) 

** Ibbot (Dr. Benj.) A Course of Sermons preached for the 
Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle, in the year 
171f (against the modem way of Free-Thinking. In 
answer to Collins, etc.) 

** Holdsworth (Dr. Winch). A Defence of the Doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the same Body. In two Parts. In the 
first of which the character, writings and religious prin- 
ciples of Mr. Locke are distinctly considered, etc. 
Morgan (Thomas). A Defence of Natural and Revealed 
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RoHfrioTi; O(»cftf*ionod by Mr. Chubb's Soripturc Evide 
Considorod. (Two other publications wore issued 
Morfjaii in tli«? fianio yt'ur; one. a Letter to Mr. Chul 

1727. Woolston (Thomas). A I>is(»oiirse of the Mlrucl«*s of 

Saviour in vii^w of tlie present Ct>ntroversy between 
ftdels and Apostates. Second Lot., 1727; Third, Fou 
and Fifth, 172S: Sixth, 1720. 
" Ray rr.) A Vindication of our Saviour's Miracles in ans 
to Mr. Woolston. In two parte. 1727, 1729. 

1728. Jetfery (Dr. TJionias). Christianity the Perfection of aU 

ligion. Natural and I{evealed ; wherein .*»oine of the p] 
cipal prophecies relatiuf? to The Messiah in the (.>id Te: 
luent are shown to belong? to him in the Literal Son:se 
opposition to the Attempts of the Liberal Scheme, etc 
ForCiod or the Devil; or. Just Chastisement no lVr.-=!e 
tion. Bein^f the Christian's Cry to the L?gish\ture 
exemplary punishment of public and pernicions bl 
phemers; particularly that wrotcli Woolston, who 1 
impudently and scurrilously turned the miracles of i 
blessed Saviour into ridicule. 

" Chandler (Dr. Samuel). A Vindication of the Ciiristi 
Religion. In two Parts. I. A Discourse of the Xiiti 
and Uso of Miracles. IL An Answer to a late Book < 
titled, A Discourse of the Grounds, etc. Second Ed. 
Chandler (Dr. Samuel). A Vindication of the Antiqu: 
and Anthority of DanieVs Prophecies, and their Applii 
tion to Jesua Christ; In answer to the objections of t 
anth orof "Thft Scheme of Li teral Prophecy Considorec 
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tne, in Reply to Maohiavel, Hobbes, Spinoza and 
Boyle. 

1729. Smallbrook (Richard). A Vindication of Our Saviour's 
Miracles ; in which Mr. Woolston's Discourses on them 
are particularly examined, etc. 
Place (Conyers). An Essay towards a Vindication of the 

Visible Creation. 
Woolston (Thomas). Defence of his Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour, against the Bishops of St. David's 
and London, and his other adversaries. Part 2, 1730. 
A Letter to Mr. Woolston, occasioned by his late Defence 
of his Discourse. From a Deacon of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Sherlock (Dr. Thomas). The Trial of the Witnesses. 
Balguy (John), A Letter to a Deist, concerning the Beauty 
and Excellency of Moral Virtue, and the Support and 
Improvement which it receives from the Christian Revela- 
tion. Also, an Answer to Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry 
concerning Virtue. 
Lardner (N.) A Vindication of throe of our Blessed Sa» 
viour's Miracles, in answer to the objections of Mr. Wool- 
ston's Fifth Discourse. 
Wade (Dr.) An Appeal to the Miracles of Jesus Christ for 
his Messiaship. A Demonstration of the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of his Resurrection from the Dead. Two Ser- 
mons. 

Harris (William). Reasonableness of believing in Christ, 
and the unreasonableness of Infidelity. With an Appen- 
dix, relating to Mr. Woolston's Fifth Discourse. (On 
Lazarus.) 

Place (Conyers^. Essays towards the Vindication of the 

Visible Creation. 
Balguy (John). The Second Part of the Foundation of 

Moral Goodness. 
Hallett (Joseph). A Free and Impartial Study of the Holy 
Seriptores recommended. Including, of the Soul, its Im- 
mortality, Immateriality, etc., with the Impossibility of 
proving a Future State by the Light of Nature. 
fVyxton's Edition of Portions of Burnet's ArchsBologicso 

Fhilo80phio», with Remarks thereon. 
Fielton (Dr. Henry). Christian Faith asserted against 

JMatSy Arians and Sooinians. 
Bfowoe (Bp. Peter). The Procedure, Extent and Limits of 
Human Understanding. 

d CDr. John). The Divine Authority of the 0}d and 
r Tertoment Asserted. 
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Mr, Woolsston^s Piftli Pi^eourBe^ With a Pr^ faco cont< 
in J! poino Bemarkfl pd his Answ^ to the Lord Bishop 
St, David's. 
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coursoi* contiiintvl in a Hisok iiitHiik^il, A Fre#^in!ijji ] 
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Ba^rle Bietkmimire Historlque et Critique* 
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Burnet (Thomas). The Truth of the Christian Religion, 
with the falsehood of all other Religions, proved. 

Bullock (Thomas). The Reeisoning of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, etc., in seven sermons preached at Hackney in 172i, 
(Preface takes note of CoUins' Grounds," etc.) 

Gretton (Dr. Phillips). Remarks upon Two Pamphlets, by 
A. C, Esq. 

Sykes (A. A.) The True Foundation of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion Asserted. 

Stebbing (Dr. Henry). A Discourse on our Saviour's Mi- 
raculous Power of Healing, in which the six cases ex- 
cepted against by Mr. Woolston are considered; being a 
Continuation of the Defence." 

Chamberlayne (John). Translation of **The Religious 
Philosopher; or, The Right Use of Contemplating the 
Works of the Creator." By Dr. Nieuwentyt. 3 vols., 8vo. 
(Designed for the Conviction of Atheists and Infidels.) 

Stevenson (William). A Conference upon the Miracles of 
our Saviour; wherein all the Objections of Mr. Woolston 
are Considered. 

Stebbing (Dr. Henry). A Defence of the Scripture History, 
so far as it concerns (certain miracles of Christ). In an- 
swer to Mr. Woolston's fifth Discourse (continued in) A 
Discourse on our Saviour's Miraculous Powers of Heal- 
ing. 

Strutt (S.) Defence of Dr. Clarke's Notion of Natural 
Liberty. (See Bentley's Life.) 

Campbell (Archibald). A Discourse proving that the Apos- 
tles were no Enthusiasts, etc. (The preface animadverts 
on Tindal and Woolston.) 

Balguy (Dr. John). Divine Rectitude; or, A Brief Inquiry 
Concerning the Moral Perfections of the Deity, Particu- 
larly in respect to Creation and Providence. 

Ghrove (Henry). Some Thoughts concerning the Proofs of 
a Future State from Reason ; occasioned by a Discourse 
of the Rev. Joseph Hallet, on the same subject. 8vo, 
pp. 211. 

Chilton (John). Positive Institutions, not to be compared 
with, or preferred before Moral Duties and Virtues, as to 
their order, rank, intrinsic value, etc. 

Jackson (John). A Plea for Human Reason, showing the 
Sufficiency of it in Matters of Religion ; in a letter to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 8vo, pp. 67. 
(Four Tracts on the same subject by the same), 1730-31. 

Jackson (John). Calumny no Conviction. Being a vindi- 
cation of **The Plea," etc., against the Aspersion of a 
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Book Qndor the name of John Browne, called "A De- 
fence of the Bishop of London's Second Pastoral Letter."* 
In which vindication also is demonstrated the Unitv of 
God from Reason. And an Appendix is added, wherein 
is considered the ground and obligation of Morality. 8vo, 
pp. 85. (Answered by Law in his Ed. of Kin^^ on Evil, 
p. 309.) 

1730. Gibson (Bp.) Pastoral Letter occasioned by some late 

writings in favor of Infidelity. (Written in 1727, and re- 
plied to probably by Tindal.) 
Gibson (Bp.) Second Pastoral Letter. (On occasion of 
Tindal's Book ) 

** Anti-Pastor. (Probably Tindal.) A Second Address to the 
Inhabitants of the two great cities of London and West- 
minster, occasioned by a Second Pastoral Letter. With 
Remarks on Scripture Vindicated,'* and some other 
late Writings. Second Ed. 

1731. Cudworth (Ralph). Eternal and Immutable Morality. 

** Balguy (Dr. John). A Second Letter to a Deist, concern- 
ing a Book entitled ** Christianity as Old as Creation.'' 

** Foster (James). The Usefulness, Truth and Excellency of 
the Christian Revelation defended against the objections 
contained in a late Book intitled ''Christianity as Old as 
Creation. " Second Ed. with Postscript. Fourth Ed. . 1734. 

** Bayes (Thomas). Divine Benevolence; or, an Attempt to 
prove that the Principal End of the Divine Providence 
and Government is the Happiness of his Creatures. Being 
an Answer to Divine Rectitude.'* (Anon.) 
Johnson (Thomas). An Essay on Moral Obligation, with 
a view towards eettlfng the controversy concerning Moral 
and Positive Duties. (In answer to Sykesand Chubb.) 

** Stebbing (Dr. Henry). A Defence of Dr. Clarke's Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, in answer to the 14th 
chapter of a Book intitled Christianity as Old as Crea- 
tion." 

** Stebbing (Henry). Discourse concerning the Use and Ad- 
vantages of the Gospel Revelation, in which are obviated 
tho principal objections contained in a Book entitled 
Christianity as Old as Creation." (Second Ed.) 
*' (?) Law (William). Tho Case of Reason, or Natural Religion 
fairly and fully stated, in answer to a book entitled 
*' Christianity as Old as Creation." 
** Hallet (Joseph). A Defence of a Discourse on the Impos- 
sibility of Proving a Future State by tho Light of Nature. 
With an answer to the Rev. Mr. Gi*ove's Thoughts on tho 
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1731. A Letter to Dr. Waterland, containing some Remarks on 
his Vindication of Scripture; in answer to a book in- 
tituled Christianity as Old as Creation." 

** Bykes (A. A) An Answer to the Postscript to the Second 
Part of ** Scripture Vindicated," wherein is shewn, that if 
Reason be not a Sufficient Guide in matters of religion, 
the bulk of mankind, for four thousand years,, had no 
Sufficient Guide at all in matters of religion. 

** Jackson (John). Remarks on a Book entitled '* Chris- 
tianity as Old as Creation." 

** Waterland (Daniel, D. D.) Scripture Vindicated : in an- 
swer to a Book entitled Christianity as Old as Crea- 
tion." In four parts. 8vo. 1730-34. 

** Middleton (Conyers). A letter to Dr. Waterland, contain- 
ing some Remarks on his Tract entitled, Vindication of 
Scripture ; together with the Sketch or Plan of another 
Answer to TindaPs Book. (Bishop Pearce answered the 
letter, and Middleton replied.) 

** Chubb (Thomas). A discourse concerning Reason, with 
regard to Religion and Divine' Revelation. Occasioned 
by the Lord Bishop of London's Second Pastoral Letter. 
To which are added, some Reflections upon the compara- 
tive Excellence and Usefulness of Moral and Positive 
Duties. (Further discussed in 1732.) 

" The Religion of Nature considered; to which is added a 
Postscript containing Reflections upon Mr. Chubb's Dis- 
course concerning Reason, etc. 

** Bliss (Dr. Anthony). Observations on Mr. Chubb's Dis- 
course concerning Reason. 

" Webster (*) (Dr. Wm.) The Fitness of the Witnesses con- 
sidered. 

** Ray (T.) Vindication of the Miracles of our Saviour 
Against Woolston, with Appendix on Scripture Revela- 
tion, and an account of Woolston's Trial and Sentence. 
1730-'2. Burnet (Thomas). The Argument set forth in a late Book 
entitled Christianity as Old as the Creation " reviewed 
and confuted. In several conferences. To which is added 
an Essay on the power of Human Reason. In three parts, 
1730-32. 

1732. A Discourse concerning Virtue and Religion, occasioned by 
some late writings. 
** Felton (Henry). The Christian Faith asserted against 
Deists, Arians and Socinians; in eight sermons at the 
Lady Moyer's Lecture, 1728, 1729, and since greatly en- 
larged. 

" Mole (Thos). The Foundation of Moral Virtue. A sermon. 
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Strutt (Samuel). A P]iilos(»p]iical Enquiry into the Physi 

(•111 Spring of Human Actions. 
HoiloctiunH ui)on Uouson. By I'hilelcutheros Drittanicus 

Svo, pp. 70. 

AVattH (Isaac). An ENsay toward the Proof of a iSoparati 

JStato of Soul:?. (Anon.) 
AVatts (^Isaac). An Es.<ay on the Freedom of Will in Got 

and in Creation. 
Colliher (S. ) An Essay on the Freedom of Will in God 

and in Creatures, and on various subject.** conueetec 

tiierewitii. 

Herkeli'y (liishop). Aleipliron; or, The Minute I'hilo^o 
plier, ei>ntainin{j: an Apology for the Chriftiiiaii Religion 
against those who are called Free Thinkers. 

Some Ui'Miarks on **Th(» Minute Philosopher/* in a letter 
fi*oni a country clerg\'nian to his friend in London. (Sup- 
])o.<ed to be Lord llorvey.) 

Mandevillc {B.) A Letter to Dion, occasioned by hia Book 
called Alciphrim. 

Conybeare (.John) (afterward Bp. of Bristol). A Defence of 
KrvealiMl Religion against the exceptions of n late Writer 
in his book, entitled ** Christianity as Old, etc.'' 

Browne (Simon). A Fit Rebuke to a ludicrou^!l Infidel, in 
some Remarks on Mr. Woolston's Fifth Discourse on the 
Miracles of our Saviour. With a preface concerning the 
prosecution of such writers by the civil power. 

Ilallet (Joseph). A Discourse of the Reality, Kinds and 
Number of our Saviour's Miracles, occasrioned by Mr. 
Woolst«)n's Six Discourses. 

(.■ud worth's Intellectual System Abridged. 

Vopo (Alexander;. Essay on Man. 

Delany (Dr.) Revehition examined with candour; a fair 
Enquiry into the Sense and Use of the Several Revela- 
tions given to Mankind from the Creation. 1733, 1735. 
King (Archbishop). Essay on the Origin of Evil, trans- 
lated from the I^itin, with Notes by E. Law. 
Independent Wliig. New Ed., 1735. 
Pearco*8 Miracles of Jesus Vindicated. Fourth Ed. 
Socinus. Demonstnttion of the Truth of the Christian 

Religion. " 

eiiafttiiibary (Barl of), Char^^H|i» w/m Hid A^dlttm 

of a Lett^er iKnuMpdof Bea ^Bj^ ^ 
Tarnbutl (OdOKfirVtfiBI ^HUttSfy neither &hra nor 
; - iU','' ijiu !■ T ,,- itia Creation; or. an E^tsay to 
uv.. lUi? t -rrii - "Ml jmd Kxcelloin y of the Chjfc- 
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concerning the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. By the Author of the ** Philosophical Enquiry, 
etc." 

1733. Browne (Peter, Bp. of Cork). Things Divine and Super- 
natural Conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and 
Human. 

The Free Thinker. By Ambrose Phillips, Archbishop 

Boulter, Dr. Pearce, etc. 
" Burnet (Dr. Thomas). Faith and Duties of Christians. 
" Campbell (Dr. Archibald). Oratio de Vanitate Luminis 

NatursB. 

" Browne (Simon). The Close of the Defence of the Religion 

of Nature and the Christian Revelation. 
** The Free Thinker; or, Essays on Ignorance, Superstition, 

Bigotry, etc. In Three volumes. Second Edition. (The 

Letters were commenced March, 1718, and closed Sept., 

1719.) 

" Lardner (N.) Credibility of the Gospel History. Second 
Part. Vol.1. 

** Jackson (John). An answer to a book entitled ** Things 
Divine and Supernatural conceived by Analogy, etc." 
In which answer, it is proved that the Author's notion 
of Divine Analogy is immediately destructive of all re- 
ligion, both natural and revealed. By a Presbyter of the 
Church of England. 8vo, pp. 63. 

" Balguy (Dr. John). The Law of Truth ; or. The Obliga- 
tions of Reason essential to all Religion. To which are 
prefixed some RoDiarks supplemental to a late Tract en- 
titled "Divine Rectitude." 

" Mole (Thomas). The Foundation of Moral Virtue Recon- 
sidered and Defended against the Remarks of an anony- 
mous writer. 

** Lowman (Moses). The Argument from Prophecy in Proof 
that Jesus is the Messiah, vindicated in some considera- 
tions on the Prophecies of the Old Testament, as the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion. Svo. 

" Atkey (Anthony). The Main Argument of a late Book, en- 
titled Christianity as old as Creation," fairly stated and 
examined ; or, a short view of the whole controversy. 
Leland (John). An answer to a late Book in titled " Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation." Dublin, 2 vols. Svo. 
Reprinted, London, 1740. 
1784. Morgan (Thomas). Christianity Revived and Judaism 
Subverted, Occasioned by Mr. Chubb's late Tracts con- 
cerning Scripture Inspiration, the Resurrection of Christ, 
eto. 
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17S4. Colliber(S.) Free Thoughts concerning Soulfl. In four Es- 
says. 

** Grotius (H.) De Verltate Christiana Religionis. 

Balguy (Dr. John). A Collection of Tracts, Moral and Theo- 
logical 

«« Bayle's Dictionary. (New Ed.) 

" Grove (Henry). Wisdom the first Spring of Action in the 

Deity. 

** Chubb (Thomas). The Equity and Reasonableness of a 
Future Judgment and Retribution exemplified. (The 
fourth of Four Tracts.'') 
Toung (Dr. Arthur). An historical Dissertation on Idola- 
trous Corruptions in Religion, etc., and on the method 
taken by Divine Providence in Reforming them. 

** Jackson (John). The Existence and Unity of God proved 
from his Nature and Attributes. Being a Vindication of 
Dr. darkens Demonstration, etc. With an Appendix on 
the Grounds and Obligation of Morals. 8vo. 

" Law (Edmund). An Enquiry into the Ideas of Space, 
Time, Immensity and Eternity: as also the Self-Exist- 
ence, Necessary Existence and Unity of the Divine Ma- 
ture : In answer to a Book lately published by Mr. Jack- 
son, entitled The Existence, etc." To which is added, 
A Dissertation upon the Argument a priori for proving 
the Existence of a *' First Cause." By a learned hand. 
Camb. 

** Waterland (Dr. D.) Scripture vindicated. In answer to a 
Book entitled ** Christianity, et.c." In four parts, 1730-34. 
1735. Sherlock (Dean). Discourse on the Immortality of the 
Soul and a Future State. (New Edition.) 
Lardner (N.) Credibility of the Gospel History. Second 
Part. Vol. II. 

** Jackson (John). A Defence of the book entitled, **The 
Existence and Unity of God proved, etc.," in answer to 
Law's Enquiry." 
Place (Conyers). Reason an Insufficient Guide. 
** Jackson (John). A Dissertation on Matter and Spirit: 
with some Remarks on a Book entitled an "Enquiry 
into the Nature of the Human Soul." 8vo, pp. viii, 56. 
Dudgeon (William). Several letters to the Rev. Mr. Jack- 
son. (Written 1735-36, published 1737.) 
Collibor (Samuel). An Impartial Enquiry into the Exist- 
ence and ^Nature of (jod. (Remarks on Dr. Clarke; 
Appendix on the Nature of Space and Duration; Answer 
to Jackson's Objections. Third Ed.) 
** Forbes (Duncan), (in reply to Tmdal). Some Thoughts 
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concerning Heligion, Nataral and Rev'ealed, and the 
manner of Understanding Revelation ; Tending to show 
that Christianity is, indeed, very near as Old as the 
Creation. 

1736. Doddridge (Philip). Ten Sermons on the Power and Grace 
of Christ, and the Evidence of his Glorious Gospel. 
** Butler (Bp. Joseph). Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. 4to. 
** The same. Dublin. 2 vols., small 8vo. 

Locke (John). Reasonableness of Chrisiianity. (New Ed.) 
** Nettleton (Thomas). Treatise on Virtue and Happiness. 
Second Ed. (First Ed., 1729. Seventh Ed., 1774.) 
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